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.  Y.  Newsprint  Price  Basis 
If  Big  Export  Pact 


William  Dunstan  Arranges  1939-45  Require 
ments  of  Majority  of  Australian-New  Zealand 
Publishers  with  Seven  Canadian  Mills 


.N  agreement  under  which  seven  against  destructive  competitive  prac- 
large  Canadian  paper  companies  tices.  In  other  words,  the  arrangement 
ill  supply  during  1939-1945  inclusive  should  stabilize  the  market,  and  that 
u  newsprint  requirements  of  a  group  is  good  business  for  both  sides;  wide 

swings  of  tonnage  and  prices  are  dam- 

Mr.  the 

New  pleased 

to  have  the  New  York  price  estab- 
lished  as  the  basis  of  their  seven-year  ikTT7X  i rc« n  w  rti 

contract  price  because  they  feel  New  NEVvSPAPJ 
York  is  the  most  competitive  market  Elmer  H.  Miller, 
the  world.  "Wc  think,”  said  Mr.  (M.  y.)  Standerd- 
M  Dunstan,  “that  over  a  period  of  years  merly  Miss  Edna 

the  price  paid  by  U.  S.  publishers  will  elle,  pictured  as 
continue  to  be  the  lowest  of  any  major  10-day  wedding  ' 
world  market.  In  markets  such  as  Miller  was  employ* 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  prices  have  department  until  r< 
tended  to  fluctuate  considerably,  rising  'n  ^t.  Paul's  P.  E.  ( 
sharply  whenever  North  American  Nov.  12,  Miss  Eleai 
demand  increases.  For  example,  the  society  depart 
equivalent  of  the  Canadian  $50  price  Charles  H.  G 
at  New  York  is  £12.12.0.  per  long  ton  '”«''«9er  and  vice- 
in  Australia,  would 

be  our  under  our  new  seven-  , 

year  whereas  the  1933  PvAOi^AT 

in  Australia  under  the 

system  of  are  P  j-ctt-i 

£13.10.0.  and  £13.15.0.  nemUlIl 

Avoids  Peaks  and  Valleys  TT.  .ii.  .t  .  ri 

"In  1935  and  1936,”  Mr.  Dunstan  AiOXlOirUJ 
continued,  “we  were  paying  only  e  • 

£9.10.0.  sterling  and  the  1937  price  has  Likes  Soci 
been  £10.10.0.  Within  two  years  or  so  Guild  Obj 


William  Dunstan 


meant  opposition  to  trade  unionism. 
The  President  mide  no  reply  to  this. 

Mr.  Hughes  wrote  his  withdrawal  of 
acceptance  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Hol¬ 
den,  chairman  of  the  organization’s 
board  of  directors,  saying: 

“I  have  not  understood  that  the 
aims  and  activities  of  the  American 
Press  Society  could  give  rise  to  any 
controversy  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  or  otherwise,  which  might 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Your 
telegram  confirms  my  imderstanding. 
The  Washington  Newspaper  Guild  ex¬ 
presses  the  contrary  opinion. 

Wants  No  Misnnderstanding 

“I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain 
from  associations  which  in  any  sense 
would  be  incompatible  with  judicial 
responsibilities  and,  while  I  am  not 
persuaded  there  would  be  any  such 
incompatibility  in  this  instance,  I  think 
I  should  leave  no  room  for  misunder¬ 
standing  upon  that  point.  In  that  view 
I  feel  that  I  should  withdraw  my  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  honorary  membership.” 

Mr.  Holden  said  after  he  learnt  of 
the  Washington  guild’s  action  he  tele¬ 
graphed  Mr.  Hughes  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  his  acceptance  of  member¬ 
ship.  He  said: 

“The  society  is  not  a  labor  union 
and  therefore  does  not  seek  wage  or 
labor  contracts.  Its  membership  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  experienced  editorial 
employes  of  American  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  it  has  received  neither  in¬ 
spiration  nor  help  from  any  publisher 
or  other  employer  or  any  other  source 
outside  its  own  membershin.  Also  the 
society  does  not  and  would  not  con¬ 
template  any  act  which  might  embar¬ 
rass  you. 

“Regardless  of  the  correctness  of  our 
position,  however,  I — and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  all  our  members  are  in  har¬ 
mony — have  too  much  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Chief  Justice  to  wish  them  to 
be  exposed  to  attack  or  embarrass¬ 
ment.” 

■ 

Colonel  Adler  Named 
Head  of  ABC  Group 

Chicago,  Nov.  16 — Appointment  of  a 
committee  of  five  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  representation  on 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
board  of  directors  was  announced  this 
week  by  Verne  E.  Joy,  publisher  of 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  division 
meeting  at  the  ABC  convention  here 
last  month.  Members  are: 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager.  New  York  Times,  chedrman; 
W.  F.  Schmick,  business  manager, 
Baltimore  Sunpapers;  J.  S.  McCarrens. 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Elmanuel 
Levi,  publisher,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  and  E.  R.  Hatton,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

All  have  accepted  appointment  and 
will  meet  soon  at  the  call  of  Col. 
Adler.  The  committee  is  charged,  in 
particular,  with  considering  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  assuring  representation  on  the 
board  for  newspapers  having  more 
than  100,000  circulation,  other  than  in 
the  manner  now  provided  which  spec¬ 
ifies  that  the  representative  of  the 
100,000  circulation  papers  shall  also 
be  an  experienced  circulation  man. 
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To  Explain  War  Aims 


Says  American  Correspondents  Not  Responsible 
for  Preponderance  of  Chinese  News  .  .  . 
Japanese  Officers  and  Rewriters  to  Blame 


ALTHOUGH  American  newspapers  has  been  in  the  icebox  for  years 
carry  more  news  regarding  China’s  and  has  never  been  promul- 
position  in  the  Far  East  than  Japan’s  gated.” 


Dee.  2-4 — National  Assn,  of 
Journalism  Directors  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  meeting,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dee.  2-4 — National  Scholastic 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Des 
Moines. 

Dee.  7 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  winter  meeting. 
New  York  City. 

De<-.  9-10 — A.ssn.  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

Dee.  10-11 — California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Manx 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


W.  E.  Hutchinson 
Uncovers 


Scoop  for  INS 


Washington  Correspondaot 
Worked  lor  Year  to  Get  Cop, 
oi  Secret  Document 


After  working  for  almost  a  yeaj 
William  K.  Hutchinson,  of  the  W*jh 
ington  bureau.  International  New 
Service,  uncov 


and  much  of  it  Mr.  Takaishi  left  Wednesday  for  the  Assn.,  annual  convention,  Manx 

tends  to  be  pro-  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  will  spend  two  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Chinese  in  char-  weeks,  then  returning  to  New  York  — 

acter,  Shingoro  for  another  month  before  leaving  for  sador,  has  been  rampant  in  China  for 
Takaishi,  editor  Japan.  The  length  of  his  stay  depends  several  years. 

of  two  large  on  the  “situation  in  the  Orient.”  he  “The  American  people  don't  grasp 
Japanese  news-  said.  He  has  made  several  public  ap-  the  intensiveness  of  this.  They  don’t 
papers,  the  To-  pearances  in  New  York,  and  last  week  know  how  badly  the  Japanese  have 
kyo  Ntcht  Nichi  set  forth  Japan’s  aims  in  the  Far  East  been  treated  in  China  in  recent  years, 
and  Osaka  Mai-  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Foreign  Policy  not  only  in  discrimination  but  in  be- 
nichi,  said  Tues-  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  He  ing  assaulted  and  murdered  in  the 
day  in  New  York  was  booed  by  the  crowd,  while  Dr.  streets. 

that  our  foreign  Hu  Shih,  dean  of  the  National  Uni-  “And  so  the  Japanese  people  have 


“The  American  people  don't  grasp 
the  intensiveness  of  this.  They  don’t 


“And  so  the  Japanese  people  have  K-  Hutchinson 


correspondents  versity  of  Peking,  presenting  China’s  never  been  safe  there  in  recent  years 


due  to  the  general  policy  of  hatred. 

War  Was  Inavitable 

“We  want  to  stop  it,  and  this  war 


are  probably  not  views  at  the  same  luncheon,  was  ap-  due  to  the  general  policy  of  hatred. 

S.  Takaishi  to  blame.  plauded.  VVar  Was  Inavitabl* 

The  rewrite  men  in  New  York  and  Contrary  to  the  accepted  ^lief  here,  this  war 

the  Japanese  officers  are  probably  re-  the  Japane^  newspapers  have  been  inevitable  until  the  anti-Japan 

sponsible  for  ^is,  he  explained.  giving  much  space  to  the  conflj  in  y  ^  ^^^e  that 

r  I  in  his  suite  at  the  Hotel  China  Mr.  Takaishi  ^id  the  Tokyo  ^  ^he  peace  table.”  he 

Commodore,  Mr.  Takaishi  explained  Nichi  Nichi  has  more  than  100  corre-  exnlained 
that  American  correspondents  in  spondents  in  China,  most  of  whom  “Vmi  iti  itio  tt 


correspondents 


policy  is  stopped.  We  will  make  that 
a  first  demand  at  the  peace  table,”  he 
explained. 

“You  in  the  U.  S.  don’t  understand 


China,  especially  tho^  with  the  Japa-  were  sent  from  Japan  to  the  different  ^^at  when  hitting  a  man  on  the  head 


nese  arn^s,  are  working  under  strict  fronts.  He  admitted  Japanese  writers  his  friendship.  This  seems 

control.  The  Japanese  military  do  not  are  probably  allowed  a  great  deal  .  ^e  the  onlv  wav  although  it  Ls 
allow  them  to  go  to  the  front  and  all  more  freedom  behind  the  lines  than  drastic  action  ”  ' 

their  dispatches  are  censored,  he  said,  foi^gn  corres^ndents.  Mr.  Takaishi  went  on  to  say  that  if 

Chinat.  Give  Mora  Newt  The  Nichi  Nichi  carries  many  col-  ^he  Chinese  leaders 

“I  think  the  Chinese  give  out  more  ^  conflict,  he  said,  but  all  change  their  policy  toward  Japan 

news  to  the  correspondents,  and  the  "‘^patches  from  t^  front  are  censored  gjjhgj.  through  treaty  or  some  other 
Japanese  officers  ought  to  give  out  army.  ey  are  intent  on  method,  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole 

more  than  they  do,”  he  stated.  “Amer-  activities  of  the  military  “Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 


Mr.  Takaishi  went  on  to  say  that  if 
Japan  can  induce  the  Chinese  leaders 
to  change  their  policy  toward  Japan 


ican  newspapers  thus  receive  more 
news  regarding  the  Chinese  side  of 
the  conflict  than  the  Japanese,  and 


Only  Cantorad  War  News 


them  are  fatalists,”  he  said,  “and  will 
follow  their  leaders.  And  that  is  what 


'The  only  war  news  allowed  to  be  we  hope  to  accomplish.” 


there  the  Japanese  officers  are  to  printed  are  these  censored  dispatches  When  asked  if  there  have  been  any 
blame.  But  they  are  naturally  reti-  and  the  news  which  is  issued  by  the  great  newspaper  developments  in 
cent,  don’t  talk  much  and  don’t  like  war  offices  in  Tokyo.  Other  stories  on  Japan  in  recent  months,  Mr.  Takaishi 
to  give  information.  politics  and  local  news  are  allowed  as  revealed  that  his  Osaka  paper  now 


to  give  information. 


“I  think  the  American  editors  know  much  freedom  as  before  the  conflict,  prints  its  almost  two  million  circula- 


the  situation  in  China,”  he  continued,  he  stated.  tion  in  three  separate  plants,  one  150 

“but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  peo-  The  Japanese  papers  also  carry  com-  miles  and  another  300  miles  outside  of 
pie  here  is  pro-Chinese,  and  I  think  plete  casualty  lists  from  the  front,  Mr.  the  city.  The  papers  are  not  chain 
the  newspapers  edit  the  news  to  meet  Takaishi  said.  The  lists  are  carried  by  papers  but  carry  the  same  name  as  the 
the  general  sentiment.  I  see  this  from  army  divisions  and  sometimes  printed  Osaka  Mainichi.  They  have  the  same 
occasional  headlines  and  news  stories  in  local  supplements.  Every  name  policies  and  carry  the  same  news, 
I  have  seen.  must  be  telegraphed  from  the  front,  which  is  all  sent  to  them  by  wire.  The 

“TTie  stories  giving  Japan  the  good  making  the  task  an  expensive  one,  he  only  differences  are  those  that  occur 
side  don’t  seem  to  be  published.  It  is  said,  “but  this  thing  has  given  a  great  in  makeup,  although  the  three 
natimal.  I  am  a  newspaperman  my-  impetus  to  circulation.”  plants  follow  the  .same  makeup  prin- 


tion  in  three  separate  plants,  one  150 


self,  so  I  understand. 


Explaining  his  work  in  the  U.  S.,  ciples. 


plants  follow  the  .same  makeup  prin- 


“Your  people’s  impression  is  that  Mr.  Takaishi  said  the  American  people  This  is  done  because  of  keen  com- 
China  is  the  underdog  and  that  the  imderstand  the  real  objective  petition,  he  said.  It  builds  up  circula- 

Japanese  army  is  much  stronger,  so  it  the  Japanese  in  Shanghai.  The  real  tion  at  the  expense  of  the  small  local 
is  natural  that  their  sympathy  ^ould  ai*"  “to  stop  anti-Japanism,”  which,  papers,  but  it  is  done  at  terrific  cost, 
go  to  the  weaker  side.  And  it  is  in-  according  to  this  semi-official  ambas-  which  makes  it  unprofitable. 


which  makes  it  unprofitable. 


nate  of  those  rewriters  of  news  from 
the  Far  East  to  give  it  a  tinge  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  China.  It  is  difficult  to 
change  the  sentiment” 

Mr.  Takaishi,  who  has  been  in  the 
U.  S.  for  several  weeks,  explained  he 
is  here  in  a  semi-official  capacity,  sort 
of  an  ambassador  without  portfolio.  “I 
have  no  official  connection,”  he  said. 
“The  government  was  pleased  to  have 
me  come  and  suggested  that  I  do  it. 

“I  am  supposed  to  be  here  to  ex¬ 
plain  Japan’s  case.  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  ignorant  of  Japan’s 
case  in  the  Far  Blast,  particularly  in 
China,  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  your  people  a  certain  amount  of 
informative  service. 

China  Net  Damocratic 
“You  think  China  is  a  republic  and 
therefore  you  compare  it  to  your  own 
country.  You  think  it  democratic 
when  it  is  really  not,  but  governed  by 
a  very  small  group  of  men. 

“Tliey  have  a  constitution,  but  it 
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ered  last  wei  T' 
the  contents  of  Lj, 
secret  diploniati 
document  re  .a 
vealing  in  deta  \I 
the  territoria  Wl 
pledges  entere 
into  by  theWorl 
War  allies  be 
fore  America’ 
entrance  into  th 
war,  and  secure 
a  beat  for  IN; 
which  broke  t 
W.  K.  Hutchinson  the  Sunday  pa 
pers. 

The  document,  embracing  a  verba 
tim  stenographic  report  of  a  seert 
conference  of  the  British  Imperial  Wa 
Coimcil  in  the  spring  of  1917,  has  bee 
in  the  files  of  the  State  Department  i 
Washington  since  May  18,  1917,  file 
as  document  “F.W.763.72.5163ti.’’  Tk  ^ 
was  given  to  the  State  Department  b  j 
the  wartime  British  Foreign  Secre 
tap^,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  who  came  t 
this  country  on  a  special  mission  im 
mediately  after  America  declared  wa 
on  Germany,  and  consists  mainly  i 
his  outline  of  the  secret  territoru 
deals  entered  into  by  Britain. 

Hint  at  Munitions  Inqniry  and 
Seymour  Berkson,  night  managin  bib) 
editor  of  INS  in  New  York,  told  En;  T1 
TOR  ^  Publisher  that  “during  the  Ny  new 
munitions  inquiry  in  the  Senate  la  lars 
year,  the  existence  of  the  documet  cfc< 
was  first  brought  to  light,  togethe  ing 
with  hints  that  it  contained  seen  1*3*^ 
World  War  deals.  The  State  Depar-  colb 
ment,  however,  refused  to  allow  tk  to  r 
munitions  committee  of  the  Senate  pap 
make  the  document  public.  Ever  sine;  dier 
that  time  Hutchinson,  who  is  in  char? 
of  the  INS  night  wire  there,  has  bee  q 
busy  trying  to  get  a  copy  of  the  docc-  (ion 
ment.”  dec' 

Last  week  Hutchinson  obtained  i  j 
and  after  conferring  with  Berkson  ^ 
cided  to  break  it  for  Sunday  momin 
papers.  Bklitors  were  advised  at  2  pa 
Saturday  of  what  was  coming. 

It  was  learned  that  Hutchinson  » 
tained  his  copy  in  Washington,  but  tk 
source  was  not  made  public.  Berks* 
said:  “We  cannot  reveal  the  soure 
but  I  can  state  that  it  was  obtained  t 
a  most  legitimate  manner  through  Ik  um 
journalistic  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hu^-  nev 
son.  Its  publication  was  consider*  reg 
both  by  the  source  and  INS  to  bei  ggr 
patriotic  duty.  dai 

“It  was  brought  to  light  only  cep 
one  purpxise,  to  reveal  the  intrig*  giv 
that  this  country  has  been  .subjec',' 
to  in  the  pwst.”  ma 

Copy  ia  Loiidoa  ^ 

Mr.  Berkson  said  the  only  other  cof!  “ 
of  the  document  is  in  the  ^chiv« 
the  British  Foreign  Office  in  Lond* 

It  is  designated  as  a  secret  documc- 
by  the  half-number  which  identitii 
it,  he  said.  ^ 

Hutchinson  has  covered  the  Ser-i- 
since  1921  for  INS.  He  started  ne»=-  ^ 
pap>er  work  in  1913  with  the  Readih 
(Pa.)  Neios-Tirncs.  He  went 
there  to  be  financial  editor  of  ';■ 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier.  In  1917  r. 
resigned  to  become  telegraph  editor 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

INS  gives  him  credit  for  many  i ■■ 
portant  news  beats. 
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Extensive  Football  Coverage 
Wins  Huge  Reader  Audience 


Sports  Editors  Trace  Expansion  of  Departments 
in  Last  Decade  .  .  .  Greater  Exploitation  of 
Pages  as  Advertising  Medium  Urged 

By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 


iVITH  THE  THUD  of  the  kick-off  and 
the  roar  of  the  largest  American 
sports  audience  at  its  annual  cres¬ 
cendo,  the  sports  pages  of  the  daily 
newspapers  steal  the  limelight  of 
weekend  news. 

It  is  at  this  season  that  accounts  of 
physical  prowess  loom  up  from  inner 
pages  of  the  press  to  splash  themselves 
across  first  pages  taking  the  place  of 
sories  of  wars  and  disasters,  humor 
and  tragedy,  and  various  human 
foibles. 

This  news  treatment  has  a  definite 
newspapier  meaning  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  With  many  millions 
of  college  graduates  and  students  turn¬ 
ing  to  newspoapoers  each  weekend  to 
learn  the  success  or  failure  or  their 
college  elevens  and,  during  the  week, 
to  read  of  football  preparations,  news- 
papiers  reach  at  this  season  a  rich  au¬ 
dience  which  reads  with  avid  interest. 

Ad,  Clrenlation  Valw*  Cited 
One  New  York  spoorts  editor  ques- 
tiond  this  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
declared  newspapoers  have  neglected 
a  lucrative  field  in  not  exploiting 
sports  poages  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Ads  on  these  pjages,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  could  even  command  a 
premium. 

Circulation  managers  agree  that  a 
good  spoorts  poage  is  indispoensable. 
Material  on  sports  when  well  pre¬ 
sented  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  cir¬ 
culation  value  than  several  good  col¬ 
umnists,  they  say.  In  metropolitan 
newspapers,  clever  sports  writing  is 
regarded  by  many  circulation  man¬ 
gers  as  the  best  selling  feature  of  a 
daily  with,  of  course,  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  headline  news.  While  to 
give  figures  on  the  number  of  poersons 
who  buy  papers  primarily  for  sports 
material  is  impossible,  the  size  of  such 
an  audience  is  known  to  be  very  great. 
Circulators  feel  that  almost  everyone 
is  interested  in  this  department. 

Advertisers  see  the  advantage  of 
reaching  the  college  graduate  audi¬ 
ence  for  it  requires  no  chart  to  prove 
that  these  people  constitute  a  rich 
buying  audience.  Yet,  advertising 
managers  report  that  spxirts  events 
make  no  appreciable  difference  to  the 
volume  of  advertising. 

The  expansion  of  sports  depart¬ 
ments  to  their  present  size  began 
about  1925,  according  to  present  edi¬ 
tors.  The  work  of  the  writer  of  athle¬ 
tics  since  that  time  has  been  greatly 


speeded  up  and  is  altogether  different 
now. 

“In  the  old  days,”  says  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  who  is  a  sports  writer  at  heart 
although  he  is  now  engaged  as  a  sp)e- 
cial  columnist  for  King  Features  and 
INS,  “the  morning  paper  writers  saw 
a  game  and  then  went  downtown  to 
the  telegraph  offices  and  wrote  their 
stories,  giving  them  time  for  retro- 
spject,  and  comparison  of  notes  with 
others.  Few  writers  now  leave  a 
stadium  before  their  story  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

“Spxirts  coverage  is  much  more  ex¬ 
pansive  than  ever  before.  Papers 
give  coverage  to  sports  nowadays  they 
never  thought  of  years  ago.  The  writ¬ 
ing  is  becoming  briefer,  and  crisper,  as 
witness  the  columns  of  brevities  car¬ 
ried  by  nearly  all  newspapers  and 
the  press  associations.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
sports,  especially  amateur,  and  the 
papers  cWe  paying  more  attention  to 
the  amateurs. 

“The  sports  editor’s  job,  in  the  old 
days,  a  somewhat  perfvmctory  one 
unless  the  managing  editor  happened 
to  be  a  sports  fan,  now  demands  of 
the  department  head  the  same  news 
judgment  and  artistry  in  make-up  de¬ 
manded  of  any  other  department  of 
the  paper,  and  moreover,  a  sports 
editor  is  expected  to  assemble  and 
direct  a  competent  staff. 

Writing  It  Better 

“Sports  writing  today  is  better  than 
ever  before  because  it  is  attracting 
a  class  of  educated,  talented  young¬ 
sters.  I  think  we  have  in  Dan  Parker, 
Bill  Corum,  Joe  Williams,  Mark  Kelly, 
Richard  Vidmer,  John  Kieran,  Bill 
Cunningham,  Warren  Brown,  Jimmy 
Isaminger,  and  others,  sports  column¬ 
ists  who  compare  very  favorably  with 
Uncle  Bill  Naughton,  Charley  Dryden, 
Bill  McGeehan,  Bill  Hanna,  Charley 
Van  Loan,  Paul  Armstrong.  Ring 
Lardner  and  all  other  giants  of  the 
past.” 

It  is  upon  the  wire  services  that 
sports  editors  of  dailies  rely  for  much 
diversified  coverage.  Client  newspa¬ 
pers  ask  not  only  for  routine  coverage 
of  major  and  minor  sports  events  but 
also  want  news  of  individual  entries. 
For  this  type  of  request  major  golf 
tournaments  are  good  examples.  In 
addition  to  this,  numerous  individual 
newspapers  ask  for  reports  on  in¬ 
dividual  players.  These  requests,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Stuart  Cameron,  sports 
editor  of  United  Press,  range  all  the 
way  from  score  cards  on  players 
whose  rankings  do  not  rate  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  general  report  to  com¬ 
plete  play  by  play  stories  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  players’  rounds. 

“Sports  production  methods  have 
changed  definitely  during  the  past 
decade,”  Mr.  Cameron  told  us.  “One 
of  the  principal  changes  is  in  the 
amount  of  spot  coverage  of  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  scheduled  fights,  sports 
meetings,  and  the  like.  Another  and 
possibly  more  important  change  is  in 
the  volume  of  sports  news  carried  on 
our  circuits.  This  is  possible  only 
because  of  increased  telegraphic  facil¬ 
ities,  length  of  operation  and  speed  of 
transmission. 

Wire  Coverage  Ceetrasted 

The  United  Press  reported  that  10 
years  ago  Saturday  football  news  was 
carried  over  the  day  wire  in  about 
two  hours.  However,  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  season  the  entire  day  side  wire 
carries  football  news  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  1  p.m.,  imtil  after  6  p.m. 
Practically  all  other  news  is  carried 
on  the  night  service  wire  which  opens 
at  2  p.m. 

“Looking  at  the  picture  from  my 
own  point  of  view,”  Mr.  Cameron  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  see  that  press  association 
sports  editing  has  veered  from  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  producing  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  or  reports  to  one  of  city  editing 
the  world  of  sports.  We  think  no 
more  of  asking  Berlin  or  London  for  a 
sports  item  than  we  do  of  producing 
one  here  in  New  York  or  arranging 
coverage  of  an  event  in  Topeka. 

“Since  the  development  is  a  con¬ 
stant  one,  I  expect  to  see  an  even 
greater  volume  of  sports  copy  moved 
in  the  future.” 

Wilbur  Wood,  sports  editor.  New 
York  Sun,  also  has  noted  a  decided 
change  in  sports  editing  during  the 
past  10  years.  “The  trend,  in  after¬ 
noon  papers,”  he  said,  “has  been  to 
feature  writing.  A  good  afternoon 


“sports  departments  have  been  en¬ 
larged,  in  many  cases  doubled  in  the 
last  decade.  I  should  say  the  average 
size  of  a  New  York  daily  newspapier 
sports  department  is  now  25  men. 
This  means  a  wider  field  is  being 
covered.” 

“The  coverage  of  sports  events  and 
the  editing  of  sports  pages  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  past  10 
years,”  concurred  Raymond  Kelly, 
.sports  editor.  New  York  Times.  “One 
of  the  most  marked  improvements  has 
had  to  do  with  make-up.  A  glance 
at  1927  files  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
convince  anyone  of  this.  Pages  then 
were  dull;  they  did  not  attract  the 
eye.  A  notable  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  liberal  ii.se  of  pic¬ 
tures,  use  of  varied  head.s,  use  of 
bigger  type  in  some  of  the  heads  and 
more  general  care  in  make-up.  Now 
the  cameraman  helps  the  reporter 
tell  the  story.  Wirephoto  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  pictures  of  contests, 
no  matter  how  far  away,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day’s  edition. 

Strong  Copy  Desks 
“Another  important  factor  ha.s  been 
a  strong  copy  desk.  With  the  greater 
volume  of  sports  and  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  and  knowledge  of  sports  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  each  year  has 
found  the  need  for  more  expert  han¬ 
dlers  of  copy.” 

According  to  Frank  Graham  of  the 
Sun,  one  of  New  York’s  leading  sports 
columnists,  “there  has  been  a  greater 
improvement  in  the  writing  of  sports 
than  in  any  other  department  of  the 
newspaper.  The  old-time  writer  who 
was  slangy  to  the  point  of  unintelli¬ 
gibility  could  not  hold  a  job  on  a 
paper  today  if  he  persisted  in  sticking 
to  his  style.  Once  in  a  while  I  run 
across  columns  or  articles  I  do  not 
like — and  here  I  am  thinking  only  of 
style  and  not  of  content — but  these 
are  rare.” 

Speaking  in  this  vein,  Mr.  Kelly  of 
the  Times,  declared  sports  stories 
should  be  colorful  but  not  slangy. 

“A  comparison  of  the  1927  and  1937 
sports  pages  of  the  Times  shows  a  big 
increase  in  the  number  of  by-lines. 
The  by-line,  in  most  cases,  adds  au¬ 
thority  to  a  sports  story.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
fact  that  an  expert  is  on  the  scene. 
Football  has  shown  a  resdly  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  in  popularity.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  it  is  now  necessary  to  present  to 
the  reader  adequate  stories  of  impor¬ 
tant  games  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  recent  years  we  have  made  a 
practice  of  sending  staff  men  to  many 
eastern  colleges  on  week-days  to  get 
interesting,  readable  stories  about 
teams  preparing  for  important  games. 
We  have  done  this  more  this  season 
than  ever  before. 

“Another  trend  worthy  of  note  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
night  events,  particularly  baseball  and 
football  games.” 

Dislikes  Vernacular 

Wilbur  Wood  of  the  Sun  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  vernacular  used  by  some 
of  the  sports  writers.  “We  try  to  keep 
our  stories  in  English.  It  is  difficult 
to  stamp  out  some  of  the  old  stand¬ 
bys,  but  we  keep  trying.  We  like  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  language 
of  the  sport  in  question  and  good 
English.  Sports  writers,  at  least  ours, 
also  have  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
trick  expressions  of  tabloid  columnists 
and  such  innovations  in  punctuation 
and  expression  as  have  been  intro- 


sports  page  is  now,  I  believe,  almost  Time  and  some  other  pub- 

n  unfirts  mavazine  in  itself,  in  addition  hcations,  such  as  elimination  of  the 

conjunction  and.  ’ 


a  sports  magazine  in  itself,  in  addition 
to  giving  news  coverage.”  He  has 
found  sports  of  noticeable  circulation 
value,  citing  the  increased  sales  of  the 
paper  on  football  Saturdays  and  at 
times  of  other  important  sporting 
events. 

Hugh  Bradley,  sports  editor  and 
daily  columnist.  New  York  Post,  says 


Mr.  Bradley  feels  that  sports  pages 
are,  in  general,  better  written  than  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper.  “I  approve  of 
any  forceful  or  colorful  writing  that 
entertains  or  instructs  the  reader,”  he 
said.  “Vernacular— I  take  it  by  this 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  Shuns 
Positive  Guild  Stand 

Topeka  Convention  Takes  Middle-oi-Road 
Course  ...  To  Draft  Reorganization  Plan  .  .  . 
R.  L.  Peters  New  President 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


TOPEKA,  KAN.,  Nov.  15— Adopting 
a  middle-of-the-road  course  in  its 
proposed  reorganization  program  to 
make  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism 
fraternity,  a  greater  force  in  the 
professional  held,  undergraduate  and 
alumni  members,  at  their  22nd  na¬ 
tional  convention  which  closed  here 
yesterday,  adopted  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  such  a  plan  shall  be  construed 
as  an  effort  to  improve  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe,  rather 
than  to  commit  the  organization  to 
either  a  pro  or  anti-labor  policy. 

The  125  delegates  at  the  three-day 
convention  discussed  reorganization, 
designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  influence,  referring 
the  proposal  back  to  the  executive 
council,  which  will  redraft  the  plan 
and  submit  it  in  form  of  consitutional 
and  by-law  changes  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  alumni  chapter  ratification. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  delegates  voted 
to  include  the  statement  of  “good 
will”  to  existing  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  journalistic  groups  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  reorganization  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  the  membership  for  its 
approval  or  rejection. 

Gaild  Discussed 

The  guild  question  came  before  the 
convention  at  the  Saturday  banquet 
when  Irving  Brant,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  editorial  writer  and  a  guild 
member,  reviewed  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  movement  and  its 
collective  bargaining  relations  with 
publishers.  Two  prominent  newspaper 
publishers  who  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Brant  were  William  Allen  White,  edi¬ 
tor,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  who  took 
the  middle  ground  and  admitted 
he  did  not  know  the  solution,  and 
Henry  J.  Allen,  editor,  Topeka  State 
Journal,  who  expressed  hope  “that 
we  find  a  common  end  of  justice  be¬ 
tween  us  without  dragging  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  a  newspaper  down  to  the 
level  of  a  mechanistic  performance." 

Tully  Nettleton.  Washington  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  retiring  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  in  his  keynote  address  Friday, 
asserted  the  fraternity  has  “neither 
affinity  or  antagonism  for  the  societies 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
on  one  hand  or  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  on  the  other.  To  all  we 
extend  the  hand  of  good  will.” 

Ralph  L.  Peters,  roto  editor,  De¬ 
troit  News  and  editor  of  the  Quill. 
fraternity  magazine,  was  elected  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
to  succeed  Mr.  Nettleton,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  national  executive 
council.  Mr.  Nettleton  was  awarded 
the  Wells  Memorial  Key  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  organization. 

W.  W.  Loomis  Hoaorory  Hoad 
W.  W.  I.oomis,  publisher,  LaGrange 
(Ill.)  Citizen,  and  president.  National 
Editorial  Association,  was  elected  na¬ 
tional  honorary  president,  suceeding 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  who  addressed  a  joint  meeting 
of  delegates  and  Kansas  editors  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  at  Kansas  University. 

Chester  Rowell,  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  was  elected  to  na¬ 
tional  honorary  membership. 


Other  national  officers  chosen  were: 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  alumni 
affairs,  Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  chapter  affairs, 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor.  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary,  Chicago;  vice-president  in 
charge  of  expansion,  Ralph  L.  Cros- 
man,  school  of  journalism.  University 
of  Colorado;  national  secretary,  George 
A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  correspon¬ 
dent,  Editor  &  Pubi  ishfr;  national 
treasurer,  Willard  R.  Smith,  manager. 
United  Press  bureau,  Madison.  Wis. 
James  C.  Kiper  was  reappointed  na¬ 
tional  executive  secretary.  Lawrence 
Sloan,  Standard  Statistics,  New  York, 
was  reelected  trustee  of  the  Quill  en¬ 
dowment  fund. 

National  councillors  elected  were 
Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Publications, 
Topeka;  Oscar  Leiding,  Associated 
Press  staff.  New  York;  E.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
managing  editor,  Portland  Oregonian: 
and  Charles  E.  Rogers,  department  of 
journalism,  Kansas  State  College. 

Study  of  APS  Urged 

At  the  opening  session.  President 
Nettleton  pointed  out  the  fraternity 
“can  enter  upon  a  vital  new  field 
of  activity  or  it  can  choose  to  culti¬ 
vate  more  intensively  the  field  in 
which  it  is  already  well  established.” 
Referring  to  the  prospect  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  serving  the  field  of  journ¬ 
alism  with  a  broad-gauge  professional 
organization,  he  continued: 

"If  there  is  any  organization  with 
which  Sigma  Delta  Chi  does  have 
much  in  common  as  respects  a  profes¬ 
sional  point  of  view  it  may  be  the 
Am?rican  Press  Society.  I  say  this  on 
the  assumptions  that  the  press  society 
is  genuinely  what  its  constitution 
purports  it  to  be — namely,  an  organi¬ 
zation  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  journalism  as  a  profession,  an  or¬ 
ganization  open  broadly  to  qualified 
practitioners  of  journalism  on  this 
basis  and  not  merely  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pany  union  in  opposition  to  the  guild. 
In  the  degree  that  these  assumptions 
are  proved  true  I  recommend  that 
we  study  the  possibilities  of  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  American  Press  Society 
to  the  end  that  duplication  or  overlap¬ 
ping  of  our  activities  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.” 

Guests  at  Bauquet 

Delegates  attended  a  dinner  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  sponsored  by  the  Topeka 
Press  Club  and  Topeka  Alumni  Chap¬ 
ter,  and  Friday  night  were  guests  of 
the  Topeka  State  Capital  and  Topeka 
State  Journal.  At  this  banquet  Mr. 
Morrow  was  toastmaster,  introducing 
a  distinguished  group  of  Kansas  news¬ 
papermen,  political  leaders,!  judges 
and  educators.  Speakers  included  Alf 
M.  Landon,  who  told  his  audience  that 
in  all  his  deahngs  with  newspapermen 
in  the  1936  political  campaign,  a  con¬ 
fidence  was  never  violated.  Touching 
on  the  relative  merits  of  radio  and 
newspapers,  he  said:  “Tonight’s  radio 
audience  is  the  reader  of  tomorrow’s 
newspaper.  Many  people  rely  on  that 
which  they  see  more  than  on  what 
they  hear.” 

Preceding  the  dinner,  three  new 
members  were  intiated  into  the  K.  U. 


Members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  executive  council  at  Topeka  convention.  Left  to  riykt 
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tive  council;  Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher.  Capper  Publications,  national  council, 
lor;  and  James  C.  Kiper,  national  executive  secretary,  Chicago. 


chapter  of  the  fraternity.  They  were 
A.  Q.  Miller,  publisher,  Bellevill? 
(Kan.)  Telescope,  father  of  Carl  P. 
Miller,  manager.  Pacific  coast  edition. 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  retiring 
chairman  of  the  executive  council; 
Cecil  Howes.  Topeka  correspondent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star:  and  Allen  Mer- 
riam  of  Topeka. 

Saturday  morning  the  delegates  tra¬ 
veled  to  Lawrence  to  hear  Mr.  Bail- 
lie’s  address  on  present-day  news 
gathering  throughout  the  world.  He 
described  such  operations  as  being  the 
greatest  task  of  all  time.  Mr.  Baillie's 
talk  appears  on  page  8  in  this  issue. 

Forensic  fireworks  came  Saturday 
night  when  Mr.  Brant  led  off  with 
his  lengthy  review  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  guild,  listing  many 
alleged  “sins”  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission  by  publishers  in  dealing  with 
editorial  employes. 

Mr.  Brant  asserted  it  would  be 
better  for  publishers,  instead  of  adopt¬ 
ing  resolutions  telling  how  freedom 
of  the  press  is  being  destroyed,  to 
make  a  “calm  and  dispassionate” 
study  of  the  factors  in  public  opinion 
which  make  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  a  power  beyond  its  numbers. 
“If  that  is  done.”  he  said,  “there  will 
be  collective  bargaining  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  guild,  and  when  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  becomes  a  recog¬ 
nized,  permanent  factor  in  American 
journalism,  the  newspaper  guild  will 
lose  its  horns  and  hooves.” 

White,  Allen  Reply  on  Guild 

Mr.  White,  without  taking  direct 
issue,  pointed  out  that  ownership  of 
newspapers,  with  their  ever-increas¬ 
ing  capitalization  and  overhead,  has 
caused  “class  consciousness”  among 
publishers.  He  admitted  this  “has  in 
a  way  separated  us  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  end  of  our  calling.” 

He  predicted  the  situation  would  be 
solved,  pointing  out,  however,  “we 
will  have  to  find  some  way  in  which 
the  professional  degree,  the  training 
you  are  taking,  the  time  and  energy 
and  aspiration  that  you  have  put  in¬ 
to  your  equipment  to  go  into  our 
business,  shall  be  equalized  in  some 
way  with  the  capital  which  employs 
you.” 

Mr.  Allen  struck  back  more  mlli- 
tantly.  Stating  that  a  guild  organizer, 
whom  he  described  as  a  member  of 
the  railroad  brotherhood,  was  in  To¬ 
peka  endeavoring  to  organize  editorial 
workers  he  said; 

“If  we  are  going  to  have  a  guild, 
then  I  want  you  men  to  organize  it 
rather  than  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
I  don’t  care  how  much  money  I  am 
required  to  pay  to  my  reporters  and 
editors.  I  only  want  them  to  be  worth 


it.  There  are  so  many  reasons  for 
discharging  a  reporter  than  the  one 
for  belonging  to  the  guild. 

“The  new  day  has  come  involving 
matters  more  momentous,  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  the  decision  as  to  whether 
you  are  going  to  join  the  guild.  It  is 
the  decision  as  to  whether  you  are 
going  to  be  co.mpetent  to  be  worthy  of 
this  tremendous  instrumentality  whkh 
has  been  placed  in  your  hands.” 

Washington  University  chapter  won 
the  Beckman  trophy  in  the  chapter 
efficiency  contest.  Stanford  was 
awarded  the  Hogate  plaque  for  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement.  The  1938  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  the  Universit\' 
of  Wiscon.sin  at  Madisen. 


Press  Club  Depicts 
New  Deal  Heaven 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  16— Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  mixed  serious  and 
facetious  observations  in  an  off-the- 
record  speech  Saturday  night  which 
featured  the  annual  members  dinner 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

For  the  occasion,  John  Jay  Daly 
streamlined  the  conventional  martial 
tune,  “Hail  to  the  Chief,”  and  pre¬ 
sented  George  H.  O’Connor  singing 
the  new  version,  “Hi  Chief!” 

Music  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Bani 
and  a  program  of  entertainment  head¬ 
lined  by  Walter  O’Keefe,  radio  and 
syndicate  humorist,  followed  the  din¬ 
ner.  The  show  was  given  against  a 
back  drop  28  by  12  feet  which  pictured 
prominent  characters  making  the 
choice  of  going  to  heaven  (New  Deal 
Heaven  Project  No.  711),  or  going  to  a 
Hell  presided  over  by  Herbert  Hoover. 
Alfred  M.  Landon  and  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
James  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Hopkins 
were  on  heaven’s  receiving  line,  with 
James  A.  Farley  and  Vice-President 
Garner  depicted  as  angels.  Ihe  ex¬ 
isting  political  alignments  were  used 
to  place  the  characters,  with  respect 
to  the  New  Deal  heaven  or  the 
Hoover-Landon-Smith  Hell. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  about 
400  Washington  and  out-of-town 
newspapermen,  that  number  being  the 
capacity  of  the  dining  hall. 

■ 

HAS  NEW  NBC  POST 

Frank  E.  Mason,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  station  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Broadcast^ 
Company,  has  relinquished  his  duties 
as  station  relations  chief,  though  re¬ 
taining  his  title  of  vice-president,  and 
has  become  personal  assistant  to 
Lenox  R.  Lohr,  NBC  president. 
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Linage  Index  Holds  Position 
Despite  Shrinkage  In  ‘General’ 


Total  Lags  Behind  1936  "Tax  Boom"  But  Is  13% 
Ahead  of  Averages  .  .  .  October  Got  Extra 
Share  of  Auto  Advertising  This  Year 


OCTOBER  LINAGE  in  newspapers 

lagged  behind  that  of  October,  1933. 
The  last-quarter  bulge  of  last  year, 
which  shows  in  the  dotted  line  on  the 
E.  &  P.  Index  chart  on  this  page,  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  to  be  repeated  this  year — 
tax  laws  or  no. 

But  October  linage  this  year  was  still 
good,  in  comparison  with  the  amounts 
of  advertising  on  which  newspapers 
have  been  living  ever  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1931,  nearly  seven  years  ago. 
It  surpassed  the  linage  of  every  Octo¬ 
ber  in  that  period  except  in  1936.  And 
when  compared  with  the  average  lin- 
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By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

substantial  loss  from  its  recent  levels, 
although  still  holding  above  the  five- 
year  averages  (see  small  chart  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Linage).  At  the  sam? 
time  automotive  linage,  spurred  by 
earlier  announcements  of  new  models, 
stepped  up  to  the  best  October  level 
since  1929,  being  25.4%  ahead  of  last 
year.  Department  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tailers  kept  their  advertising  higher 
than  in  October  a  year  ago  and  sagged 
only  a  little  in  the  Linage  Index.  Total 
display  advertising  consequently  was 
only  2.3%  behind  that  of  October,  193  . 
and  advanced  a  tiny  fraction  in  the 
index. 

Classified  maintained  its  strength 
somewhat  better  than  display,  putting 
total  advertising  within  1.2%.  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1936,  and  lifting  the  index  a  bit 
more.  The  boxed  table  on  this  page 
gives  the  details. 

General  advertising  for  the  ten 
months  of  1937  is  1.3%  ahead  of  the 
same  period  in  1936.  Total  advertising 
for  ten  months  is  4.5%  ahead  of  1936. 
Classified,  still  leading  the  pack,  now 


general  advertising  linage 
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age  trend,  the  present  period  still 
shows  no  decline. 

The  steady  1937  trend  is  shown  by 
the  solid  line  on  the  same  chart.  The 
E.  &  P.  Index  now  stands  at  113.0, 
barely  changed  since  August,  and  ac- 
tu^ly  at  the  highest  point  yet  reached 
this  year.  The  fractional  advances  in 
the  last  two  months  are  too  small  to 
show  any  real  uptrend — and  none 
should  be  expected  at  this  time,  since 
all  year  the  index  line  has  been  able 
to  do  no  more  than  waver  up  and 
down  in  a  narrow  range.  That  narrow 
fange,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  has 
been  and  still  is  9%  to  13%  higher 
than  the  five-year  averages. 

Lott  in  Gnnnral 

What  happened  in  October  briefly 
>s  this:  General  advertising  showed  a 


WASHINGTON  STAR 

Gideon  A.  Lyon,  associate  editor, 
Washinqton  Evening  Star,  has  com¬ 
pleted  50  years  service  for  that  news¬ 
paper  and  now  at  sea  enroute  to  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  first  leg  of  a  one-month 
trip.  Officials  and  fellow  workers  on 
the  Star  feted  Mr.  Lyon  before  his  de¬ 
parture.  presenting  him  a  chime  clock, 
a  set  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  and  a 


Stands  9.3%  ahead  tor  the  ten  months 

The  big  gain  in  automotive  linage 
might  be  considered  a  fluke,  since  re¬ 
cent  tabulations  in  connection  with 
New  York  and  Chicago  auto  shows,  as 
published  in  this  paper,  showed  losses 
from  comparable  periods  last  year. 
The  joker  is  that  a  two-week  advance 
in  New  York  .show  dates  this  year 
threw  a  lot  of  new-car  linage  into  Oc¬ 
tober,  while  the  “comparable  period” 
o!  1936  came  in  November.  But  while 
November  auto  linage  this  year  may 
fall  below  the  unusual  peak  of  nearly 
ten  million  lines  .set  in  November,  1936, 
it  can  .still  bring  a  cheerful  surplus 
(.ver  the  average  amount  expected  in 
previous  Novembers. 

As  one  other  complicating  factor, 
October  this  year  had  five  Sundays 
ii.gainst  four  a  year  ago,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  can  easily  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  more  than  five  hundred 
Sunday  papers  got  a  big  gain  in  gross 
linage  out  of  that,  but  nearly  two 
thousand  morning  and  evening  papers 
lost  a  publication  day  as  compared  to 


Left  to  right:  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  publisher, 
Washinqton  Star;  G. 
A.  Lyon,  associate 
editor,  and  Theodore 
W.  Noyes,  editor,  at 
suprise  party  ten¬ 
dered  Mr.  Lyon  upon 
completion  of  50 
years  with  the  daily. 


HONORS  G.  A.  LYON 

bouquet  of  flowers.  Editor  Theodore 
Noyes  presented  the  clock  with  a 
speech  in  which  he  described  his  vet¬ 
eran  co-worker  as  “an  able  and  force¬ 
ful  writer  and  the  producer  or  super¬ 
visor  of  ten  thousand  editorial  pages.” 
John  Jay  Daly,  feature  writer,  read 
an  original  poem  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Lvon. 


October,  1936.  The  day  lost  by  week¬ 
day  papers  was  a  Thixrsday,  one  of 
their  best  days. 

■ 

Solons  Relied  on  Press 
For  Session  Notice 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  16 — Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  read  the  daily  newspapers,  they 
would  not  have  been  at  their  desks  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Monday, 
for  no  member  of  Congress  was  noti¬ 
fied  officially  that  a  special  session  had 
been  called. 

Yet,  the  power  of  the  press  was 
forcefully  demonstrated  when  the  spe¬ 
cial  convocation  began  with  few  ab¬ 
sentees  noted.  And  those  not  present 
were  accounted  for  by  reasons  other 
than  ignorance  of  the  .special  call. 

Members  likewise  were  required  to 
depend  upon  newspapers  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  legislative  program. 

At  the  office  of  &)uth  Trimble, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Presidential 
proclamation  convening  the  session  is 
considered  ample  notice,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  newspapers  will  publish 
the  news  and  that  congressmen  will 
see  it. 

FCC  CRACKS  DOWN 

F  C  C  Chairman  Frank  R.  McNinch 
cracked  down  on  Washington’s  radio 
lobby  congressmen  and  others  who 
profess  to  have  influence  with  individ¬ 
ual  commissioners  or  their  aides  when 
he  announced  last  week  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  adopted  a  rule  that  all  sug¬ 
gestions  upon  the  merits  of  pending 
cases  henceforth  must  be  made  direct 
to  the  commission  secretary,  after 
which  the  names  of  those  projecting 
themselves  into  cases  will  be  made 
available  to  the  press.  The  order  is 
directed  against  officials  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  in  the  past  represented 
to  applicants  for  broadcasting  permits 
that  they  enjoy  valuably  intimacy 
with  commissioners  or  their  attaches. 
Mr.  McNinch  also  announced  all  com¬ 
munications  not  going  directly  into 
the  merits  of  a  case  will  be  ignored. 

I  P  <5,  P  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  Nov.  18  declared  a 
regular  dividend  of  $1.25  a  share  on 
its  outstanding  cumulative  convertible 
5%  preferred  stock  for  the  1937  fourth 
quarter  and  an  additional  dividend 
of  $1.25  a  share  on  the  same  stock 
to  apply  on  dividend  arrearages.  Both 
dividends  will  be  payable  Dec.  10. 
Dividends  on  this  preferred  stock  are 
cumulative  from  Jan.  1, 1937.  The  board 
of  International  Paper  Company  also 
declared  a  dividend  of  $2.50  a  share 
on  that  company’s  outstanding  cumu¬ 
lative  7%  preferred  stock  to  apply  on 
accumulated  dividend  arrearages,  also 
payable  Dec.  10,  1937. 
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Baillie  Warns  of  “Halter" 
in  Licensing  Laws 

U.P.  Head  Sees  Government  Control  of  Press 
Behind  Arizona  and  Alberta  Measures  .  .  . 
Calls  Present  Most  Inspiring  Days  in  Journalism 


Vlt'ilLANCE  to  liustrate  current  at¬ 
tempts  to  "slip  a  halter  over  the 
head  of  the  press”  was  ur^ed  by 
Kiu;h  Baillie,  president  oi  the  United 
Press  Associations  and  retiring  na¬ 
tional  honorary  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  in  an  address  Nov.  13  at 
Lawrence.  Kan.,  during  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  national  convention  at  Topeka. 
Terming  efforts  in  Alberta  and  Ari¬ 
zona  to  license  newspapers  “an  obvi¬ 
ous  government  step  toward  control 
of  the  press”  he  warned:  “And  when 
you  have  that  you  can  kiss  liberty 
goodbye.” 

Mr.  Baillie's  address  in  part  fol¬ 
lows: 

“No  matter  how  like  a  strange  dream 
.some  of  the  events  of  the  last  couple 
of  years  may  seem,  the  only  safe  way 
to  draw  your  plans  for  the  future 
is  to  go  on  the  basis  that  'We  ain’t 
seen  nothin’  yet.’ 

"These  are  the  greatest  and  most 
robust  and  most  inspiring  days  in  the 
history  of  journalism.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  match  this  era,  with  the 
exception  of  the  World  War  years, 
and  at  that  time  all  interest  was  con¬ 
centrated  and  focused  on  one  objec¬ 
tive.  The  nation  worked  and  moved 
as  a  unit.  All  the  news  was  of  one 
kind. 

War  Sta4F  Graotiy  Incraatad 

“Today  -the  news  breaks  and  swirls 
in  all  directions  and  changes  from  day 
to  day.  And  as  far  as  war  is  concerned, 
incidentally,  in  1914-1918  the  UP  had 
at  the  most  five  or  six  war  corres¬ 
pondents  at  the  various  fighting  fronts 
and  25  or  30  more  special  or  part-time 
correspondents  helping  out.  War  ex¬ 
pense  today  is  many  times  what  it 
was  during  the  World  War.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  in  the  World  War  everything 
was  regulated,  the  war  correspond¬ 
ents  were  put  in  uniform  and  taken 
around  io  staff  cars,  out  to  see  the 
battle  and  back  to  hand  their  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  censors.  In  these  little 
undeclared  wars  of  today  it’s  a  case 
of  every  man  for  himself. 

‘Since  Mussolini  went  into  Ethiopia 
two  years  ago  we  have  had  three  such 
wars,  in  Ethiopia,  Spain,  and  China. 
The  UP  has  found  on  the  expense  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  war  correspondents  such 
items  as  camels;  airplanes,  automo¬ 
biles.  and  strings  of  motorcycles  for 
establishing  courier  systems.  We  still 
have  an  airplane  in  Addis  Ababa,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  dismantled  by  the 
natives.  What  became  of  our  camels, 
I  never  knew. 

“Radio  also  has  developed  into  a 
great  and  important  medium  of  news 
dissemination.  Far  away  scenes  and 
catastrophes  and  battles  and  royal 
pageants  are  brought  right  into  your 
lap  at  the  movies.  But  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  keeping  the  people 
informed  and  enlightened  is  NEWS, 
and  NEWSPAPERS.  It  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  job  of  straightaway,  objective 
news  reporting  being  done  day  in  and 
day  out  by  the  working  newspaper¬ 
men  of  this  country  that  is  keeping 
the  people  adequately  and  clearly  in¬ 
formed  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
maelstrom  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

“I  don’t  believe  there  was  ever 
a  time  when  such  a  determined  effort 
was  being  made  to  put  propaganda 


across,  as  right  now.  But  th  »  propa¬ 
ganda  drive  hasn't  gotten  to  first  basa 
in  the  newspapers  of  America.  A. id 
why?  Only  bccau.se  the  working  press, 
and  the  de.sk  men,  and  the  publishers, 
have  been  on  guard  against  it  and 
have  fought  it  ctf  and  resisted  it  all 
along  the  line. 

“What  a  tremendous  responsibility 
rests  on  the  newspapermen  of  this 
country,  in  this  connection.  These  are 
days  of  strong  convictions,  and  news¬ 
papermen  can't  be  expected  to  keep 
free  of  having  strong  convictions 
themselves.  But  what  they  can  do, 
and  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  is 
to  keep  these  convictions  out  of  the 
news  they  write.  On  the  whole,  they 
do  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

“In  such  weather  as  this,  we  news¬ 
papermen  must  keep  our  hats  on 
straight  and  keep  the  dust  out  of  our 
eyes.  Constant  efforts  are  being  made 
to  slip  a  halter  over  the  head  of  the 
press.  Unless  you  keep  pretty  close 
watch,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  efforts,  or  how  they  ma¬ 
terialize. 

Can't  Relax  Vigilanc* 

“Regardless  of  all  the  efforts  made 
to  curtail  and  slant  the  news,  the 
newspapers  of  America  day  in  and 
day  out  present  a  clear,  factual  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  taking  place  around 
the  world,  and  this  in  my  judgment 
is  the  great  single  factor  in  so 
thorou^ily  enlightening  and  awaken¬ 
ing  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the 
old  days,  the  writing  of  news  stories 
frequently  reflected  the  publisher's 
politics.  The  modern  American  news¬ 
paper  reader  wouldn’t  accept  such 
news  coverage.  But  we  can  never  re¬ 
lax  our  vigilance  against  the  sneakier 
or  subtler  forms  of  propaganda.  In  this 
great  work.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has.  and 
I  have  no  doubt  always  will,  play  a 
prominent  role  in  keeping  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards  high. 

“Upon  whom  does  the  greatest  re¬ 
sponsibility  fall  for  accurate,  unbiased 
reporting  in  such  an  era  of  crisis 
upon  crisis?  In  the  last  analysis  it 
rests  perhaps  most  heavily  upon  the 
man  at  the  source  of  the  news,  the 
working  newspaperman  out  on  the 
story  and  handling  it  over  the  desk.  In 
these  controversial  times  he  must  be 
expert  in  discovering  the  truth,  clear¬ 
sighted,  and  absolutely  free  from  any 
commitment  that  might  interfere  with 
unclouded  thought  and  action  in  stay¬ 
ing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  in 
reporting  all  the  facts  on  all  news¬ 
worthy  issues. 

Juggling  Oynamit* 

“There  are  two  ways  to  cover  every 
story.  One  is  the  easy  way  which 
leads  to  mass  reporting  and  dead¬ 
leveling;  the  other  is  the  individualis¬ 
tic  way  which  requires  additional  ef¬ 
fort  and  harder  work  but  gets  in¬ 
finite  results,  not  only  for  the  news 
agency  or  newspaper  involved,  but 
also  for  the  reporter  himself.  The  man 
in  a  foreign  environment  particularly 
must  keep  his  curiosity  in  high  gear 
all  the  time,  have  a  questing  and  in¬ 
quiring  mind  that  refuses  to  accept 
the  obvious. 

“News  reporters  are  working  under 
a  pressure  and  responsibility  that  has 
increased  tremendously  with  the 
heightened  clash  of  economic  and  so- 


Criticizes  Self 

Arthur  Loesser,  music  editor  for 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  a  well- 
known  Cleveland  pianist,  recently 
wrote  a  derisive  commentary  on  his 
own  recital  of  the  night  before. 
Music  critic  Loesser  took  musician 
Loesser  for  a  hard  ride  over  the 
bumps.  Among  other  things  he 
said:  "By  playing  half'forgotten 

compositions  he  prevents  his  sharp¬ 
eared  musical  colleagues  from 
checking  up  on  him  in  case  he 
should  pull  any  boners  or  make  any 
embarrassing  messes."  He  added 
that  perhaps  a  few  persons  in  the 
audience  enjoyed  the  concert,  but 
most  of  them  "did  a  convincing  job 
of  pretending." 


Fair  Trades  Act 
Does  Not  Apply 
To  Newspapers 

Senator  Feld,  Co-Author  oi 
N.  Y.  Bill  Passed  m  1935, 
Clariiies  Situation 

Contrary  to  reports  that  newspapers 
o;sii  Ije  held  lesponsible  in  New  York 
State  under  the  F:ur  Trades  Act  for 
carrying  advertising  which  lists  at « 
cut-price  an  article  registered  under 
the  Act.  Edjtos  &  Piielisher  learned 
this  week  the  law  in  no  way  can  be 
construed  to  pertain  to  newspapers 
Senator  A.  Spencer  Feld,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  New 
Y’ork  Legislature  in  1035.  said  “I  don't 
see  how  newspapers  can  be  affected 

-  by  it.” 

.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of 

cial  ideas  m  the  past  lew  years,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Foreign  correspondents  in  responsib  e  Association,  stated  he  believed  the 
posts  these  days  are  required  to  juggle  ^umor  to  be  “wholly  inaccurate.” 
dynamite.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  After  reading  a  letter  sent  to  Eont* 
exaggerate  how  very  touchy  some  ^  Pubusher  which  said  “recent  legai 
governments  are  today.  A  newspaper  opinions  have  indicated  that  when, 
dispatch  published  m  one  country  newspaper  advertises  at  a  cut-price 
might  start  a  series  ol  retaliatory  dis-  artidg  which  is  registered  under  tht 
patches  from  another  which  would  Trade  Laws,  the  newspaper  u 

inflame  the  populace  to  the  point  ol  advertiser  is  violating  the 

law,”  Senator  Feld  remarked: 

There  never  was  a  greater  oppor-  ‘-j  would  like  to  see  some  of  these 
tumty  than  exists  today  for  the  am-  -legal  opinions’.” 
bitio^  newspapeiroan  to  aeWeve  in-  jjg  stated  the  only  ones  responsible 
dividual  success.  On  every  side  there  under  the  act  are  the  jobber,  the 
are  challenges  to  reportorial  inge-  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
nuity,  enterpr^.  resourcefulness  and  unjgr  the  headin? 

perseverance.  The  newspaper  profes-  nilgai  advertising,  he  said, 
sion  urgently  needs  young  recruits.  ,  ^  , 

ambitious  to  tackle  energetically  the  ..  Constraction  of  Low 

job  of  reporting  factually,  honestly  There  would  have  to  be  a  very 
and  enthusiastically  today’s  swift-  construction  of  section  two  d 

the  law  to  bring  newspapers  into  this 
action.” 

Section  two  of  the  Fair  Trades  Law 
reads: 

“Wilfully  or  knowingly  advertising, 
offering  for  sale  or  selling  any  com- 
The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Daily  modify  at  less  than  a  price  stipulated 
News-Graphic,  Nov.  18  changed  its  m  any  contract  entered  into  pursuant 
name  to  the  Greenwich  Time  and  an-  provisions  of  section  one  of 

ncunced  Wythe  Williams  has  been  ap-  this  act,  whether  the  person  so  adver- 
pointed  editor  and  general  manager,  tising,  offering  for  sale  or  selling  is  or 
The  remainder  of  the  staff  and  the  Js  not  a  party  to  such  a  contract,  is 
policy  of  the  paper,  in  the  daily  field  unfair  competition  and  is  actionable 
for  five  years,  will  not  be  altered,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  damaged 
Theodore  Yudain  as  managing  editor  thereby.” 

will  continue  to  direct  the  news  and  Section  one  contains  the  words 
H.  J.  O  Neil  will  continue  as  business  “buyer,  vendee  and  producer,”  Sena- 
manager.  tor  Feld  stated,  and  section  four  de- 

Mr.  Williams  began  his  newspaper  fines  them.  In  no  way  do  they  pertain 
career  as  a  reporter  in  the  middle—  to  newspapers,  he  said, 
west.  Later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  ■ 

New  York  World  under  Joseph  Pulit-  D— 

zer,  Sr.  While  on  the  World  he  went  KCICllO  LaitOnOlS  TO 
to  Europe  for  a  vacation  and,  on  the  Bock  CaXldidotOS 
day  of  his  landing,  was  informed  that  gosTON,  Nov.  15-Pioneering  in  radio 
King  Edward  VII  has  just  di^  and  editorials  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
he  should  cover  the  story.  He  re-  j^e  Yankee  and  Colonial  Networks 
mamed  in  Europe  more  than  25  years  j^ave  announced  their  news  services 
returning  a  year  ago.  During  this  f^j^re  will  select  candidates  in 

time  he  was  chief  of  the  Pans  bureau  important  elections  and  endorse  them 

t  ‘Vi  during  campaigns  through  their  regu- 

World  War.  Berlin  correspondent  for  broadcasts. 

Lord  Northcliffes  London  Times  and  recent  mayoralty  campaign 

Datlp  Mail,  orjwnized  the  foreign  staff  ^oth  the  Yankee  and  Colonial 

for  Cyrus  H.  K.  (Zurtis  Pluladclphia  Network  News  Services  campaigned 
Public  Ledger  and  New  York  Post  vigorously  for  Maurice  Tobin,  suc- 
and  hnally  was  foreign  political  write:  candidate, 

for  Saturday  Evening  Post.  policy  ^yyy  to  back  a  candidate, 

3  regardless  of  party,  after  he  is  “in¬ 

vestigated”  by  the  news  services. 


moving  news. 


W-ythe  Williams  Edits 
New  Greenwich  Time 


IN  NEW  POST 

A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen,  who  was  the 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  old 
New  York  World,  has  joined  Hurdman 
and  Cranstoun,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  New  York.  Since  com¬ 
pleting  the  liquidation  of  the  World 
properties,  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  has 
been  engaged  in  public  practice,  serv¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  newspapers. 
He  will  continue  the  same  work  in  his 
new  association. 


I.  J.  DEVINE  APPOINTED 

The  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily 
Local  News  has  appointed  J.  J.  Devine 
£;  Associates,  Inc.,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  effective  Dec.  1 

KENTUCKY  S^IETING 

Louisville  has  been  selected  for  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association,  Jan.  23-22. 
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Police  Quiz 
Columnist 
On  Murder  Tip 

Labor  Leader  Slain 
After  Writer  in  Daily 

Predicted  Fatal  “Ride" 

(By  tdegroph  /.< 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  18  —  Cedric 

Adams.  iWiiiiicapolis  Star  columnist, 
appear^  at  police  headquarters  for 
auctioning  early  today  but  refused  to 
reveal  the  source  of  an  item  which 
appeared  in  his  column  Nov.  9.  The 
item  read: 

"I  met  a  very  close  friend  of  mine 
in  the  Loop  last  night.  He’s  given 
me  scores  of  items  in  the  past.  Some 
of  them  have  been  little  scoops,  too. 
And  he’s  never  been  wrong.  Here’s 
one  he  dropped  last  night— you  may 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  A  prom¬ 
inent  labor  leader  in  Minneapolis  will 
be  ‘taken  for  a  ride’  within  two 
weeks.” 

Patrick  J.  Corcoran,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Teamsters  Joint  Council  of 
Minneapolis,  was  slugged  and  shot  to 
death  near  his  home  by  unknown  as¬ 
sailants  shortly  before  Adams  went 
to  the  police  station  for  question¬ 
ing.  Police  had  not  yet  established 
a  motive  for  the  crime  although 
they  learned  Corcoran,  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  truck  strike  of 
1934.  had  been  threatened  and  at¬ 
tacked  at  least  once  recently. 

Refuses  to  Name  Informant 
Adams  .said  the  information  came 
from  another  union  labor  leader  in¬ 
volved  in  the  costly  and  bloody  Min¬ 
neapolis  trucking  strikes  of  1932  and 
1933,  but  did  not  reveal  the  name  of 
his  informant. 

He  said  he  told  police  the  item  in 
his  gossip  column  referred  to  another 
labor  leader,  according  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

The  columnist  said  he  told  police  of 
his  information  the  day  he  published 
the  reference  to  the  impending  as¬ 
sassination.  Adams  also  went  to  the 
police  voluntarily  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Corcoran’s  slaying. 

The  crime  immediately  recalled  the 
assassination  of  Walter  Liggett,  mili¬ 
tant  reformer  and  labor  editor,  killed 
under  similar  circumstances  in  De¬ 
cember,  1935,  and  the  assassination  in 
1934  of  Howard  Guilford,  weekly 
newspaper  publisher,  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  expose  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  underworld.  Neither  slay¬ 
ing  was  ever  solved. 


Shanghai  Papers 
Must  Support  Japan 

Following  the  capture  of  Shanghai, 
a  leading  police  official  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement  told  an  American 
correspondent  “any  organizations  or 
newspapers  which  tend  to  disrupt 
peace  and  order  in  the  Settlement  will 
be  closed  down,  as  will  any  other 
similar  propaganda  activity  be  sup¬ 
pressed." 

The  four  foreign-language  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  declared  this  official,  are  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council, 
all  being  registered  with  the  British 
and  United  States  Consulates.  Any 
Japanese  protest  against  the  foreign 
press  must  be  taken  up  with  the  con¬ 
sulates  concerned. 

“If  they  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  propriety  the  council  antici¬ 
pates  no  trouble  on  this  score,”  the 
official  said. 

The  three  leading  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  recognized  their  peril  nearly 
three  weeks  ago  and  moved  their  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  to  Hankow.  'They 
are  now  ready  to  publish  Hankow 
editions,  having  discontinued  their 
Shanghai  editions  on  a  day’s  notice. 

■ 

SAW  FATAL  DUEL 

Clement  V.  Curry,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  police  reporter,  recently  saw 
an  apparently  crazed  man  .shot  to 
death  in  a  pistol  duel  with  Police 
Lieutenant  Michael  Scanlon,  who  took 
shelter  behind  a  telegraph  pole  dur¬ 
ing  the  exchange  of  shots.  Curry  was 
across  the  .street  when  the  shooting 
began. 

■ 

FIRM  CHANGES  NAME 

Frost.  Landis  and  Kohn,  advertising 
representatives  in  New  York.  Atlanta 
and  other  cities,  have  changed  the  firm 
name  to  Frost  Landis  Company  fol¬ 
lowing  withdrawal  of  G.  M.  Kohn, 
vice-president,  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  Kohn,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  it  wa.s 
announced  this  week. 


DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
evening  paper,  suspiended  publication 
recently.  'The  Sunday  Sun  and  a 
Shopping  News  published  by  the  firm 
are  being  continued.  Reorganization 
eflforts  are  under  way.  Raymond  A. 
Turpren  was  president  of  the  daily  and 
Ralph  Buvinger  business  maanger. 


Barton  Eats  Reticently 

Washin9fon,  Nov.  18. — One  of  the 
newest  members  of  the  House,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Bruce  Barton  of  New 
York,  nationally  known  advertising 
eiecutive,  was  guest  and  luncheon 
speaker  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
today.  Congressman  Barton's  re¬ 
marks  were  off  the  record.  The  new 
congressman  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  club's  president,  Charles  O. 
Gridley,  only  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  would  not  discuss,  and 
would  not  be  questioned  concern¬ 
ing,  his  legislative  program.  Since 
coming  to  Washington  he  has  side¬ 
stepped  attempted  interviews  con¬ 
cerning  his  program  as  a  "repealer 
of  laws." 


ENGRAVERS  STILL  OUT 

The  strike  of  engravers  of  the  Day- 
ton.  (O.)  Daily  Neivs  and  the  Dayton 
Herald  and  Journal  has  ended  its  sec¬ 
ond  week  with  no  attempt  made  to 
seek  an  agreement  since  the  union  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  its  demands  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  A  37'-z-hour  week  without 
reduction  of  current  wage  scales  is 
sought.  Seriously  crippled  for  art,  the 
papiers  have  relied  on  morgues,  mat 
services  and  their  own  accumulations 
of  engravings,  particularly  in  the 
society  departments.  Elimination  of 
space  devoted  to  many  spot  news  pho¬ 
tos  has  resulted  in  cutting  down  edi¬ 
tion  sizes. 

NAMED  TO  TEST  ACT 

Hon.  J.  L.  Ralston,  K.C.,  Montreal, 
will  represent  Alberta  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  the  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  Alberta  act  affecting  newspapers. 
Decision  to  retain  Mr.  Ralston  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  publishers  in 
Edmonton.  He  will  be  associated  with 
S.  B.  Woods,  K.C.,  and  S.  W.  Field, 
K.C.,  Edmonton. 

■ 

KANE  IN  ASNE 

Hugh  Kane,  managing  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  was  recently  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  last  week  reported  Alfred  Jones  as 
managing  editor  of  the  News.  Mr. 
Jones,  editor-in-chief,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  was 
also  elected  to  the  ASNE. 


HOTPOINT  APPLIANCE  AD  PLANS  ANNOUNCED 


DAILY  HAS  STATION 

Station  WRNL.  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Sews-Leader  radio  station  and  Rich¬ 
mond’s  newest  station,  gave  its  first 
formal  broadcast  Nov.  14.  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan,  president  and  publisher  of 
N’ews-Leader,  presided  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  program.  Successor  to  WPHR, 
Petersburg,  which  cut  its  power 
shortly  before  3  o’clock  Nov.  14, 
WRNL  operates  on  an  assigned  fre¬ 
quency  of  880  kilocycles. 


NEWSMEN  SAVE  SLAYER 

A  "jury”  of  four  newspapermen 
named  by  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of 
North  Carolina  this  week  decided  the 
fate  of  Brady  Laurence,  a  Negro,  con¬ 
demned  to  die  for  slaying  a  white  man. 
Hoey  commuted  the  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment  upon  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  four  reporters  who 
reviewed  letters  written  by  the  trial 
jury,  local  officials  and  others. 


(By  tilcgrapU  to  Euitor  &  Poblisher) 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  18 — Factory  paid,  key-city  newspaper  advertising  in  major 
markets  throughout  the  United  States  will  be  used  as  part  of  an  expanded 
national  advertising  program  in  1938,  it  was  announced  here  today  follow¬ 
ing  first  showing  of  the  new  line  of  Hotpoint  electrical  appliances  by  Edison 
General  Electric  Appliance  Company.  The  company  will  also  use  national 
magazines  of  general  circulation  and  publications  in  the  women’s  and 
Home  furnishings  fields.  In  addition,  Hotpoint  will  continue  its  program  of 
factory  prepared,  dealer  cooperative  newspaper  advertising. 

■ 

DECISION  RESERVED  M  MORROW  CONTEMPT  CASE 

(By  telegraph  to  Khitor  &  Plblisher) 

AKRON,  O.,  Nov.  18 — The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  today  took  under  advise¬ 
ment  the  case  of  Walter  Morrow,  until  recently  editor  of  the  Akron  Times- 
Press,  who  was  charged  with  contempt  of  court  in  violating  Judge  William 
Wanamaker’s  grand  jury  secrecy  order  which  Morrow  said  violated  press 
freedom  statutes.  No  indication  was  given  when  a  decision  can  be  expected. 
Morrow  is  now  head  of  the  Scripps-Howard  southwestern  group. 

■ 

1938  SNPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  AT  ATLANTA 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  12-13.  1938, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  through 
Cranston  Williams,  secretary-manager.  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Dailies  Meet 
Auto  Dealers 
in  Bid  for  Ads 

Advantages  of  Using 
Newspapiers  Cited  by 
Twin  City  Publishers 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  17 — In  what 
is  expected  to  develop  into  a  nation¬ 
wide  drive  for  a  greater  .share  of  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  for  newspapers, 
publishers  of  the  five  Twin  City  dailies 
met  with  92  automobile  dealers  here 
last  night  to  outline  the  advantages 
of  newspaper  over  other  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Spokesman  for  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  was  W.  F.  Johns,  general 
manager,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  who  made  his  points  more 
graphic  through  the  use  of  large 
charts. 

The  publishers  will  follow  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  conferences  with  executives 
of  large  automobile  concerns  in  cen¬ 
ters  where  cars  are  manufactured, 
meanwhile  .seeking  the  support  of 
newspaper  publi.shers  in  other  cities 
in  the  drive. 

Urges  First  Consideration 

Up  to  1930,  Mr.  Johns  told  those 
prc.sent,  newspapers  invariably  were 
given  first  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  automobile  advertising.  Since  then, 
both  magazines  and  the  radio  have 
cut  into  the  field  tremendously. 

It  was  Mr.  John’s  contention  that 
newspap)ers,  considering  their  cover¬ 
age,  still  should  be  given  first  con¬ 
sideration.  A  survey  conducted  in 
the  Twin  Cities,  he  said,  disclosed  that 
magazines  covered  only  46%  of  the 
total  families.  Newspapers,  on  the 
other  hand,  making  allowances  for 
families  that  took  more  than  one 
paper,  covered  151%  of  the  families. 

Turning  to  a  similar  survey  for  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  he  revealed  that 
the  coverage  through  magazines  was 
approximately  the  same  as  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  coverage  for  newspapers, 
however,  was  approximately  147%  of 
the  total  families. 

There  is  little  or  no  way,  Mr.  Johns 
.'■•aid,  of  making  an  accurate  check  so 
far  as  radio  is  concerned. 

Auto  Newf  Cited 

Still  talking  about  the  radio,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  John  declared  at  least  one 
car  a  day  was  purchased  last  year  by 
some  employe  of  Twin  City  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  total  number  of  employes 
in  all  Twin  City  radio  stations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  added,  is  only  320. 

Magazines,  of  necessity,  must  make 
up  months  in  advance.  Many  times, 
prices  of  cars  have  been  known  to 
change  between  the  time  copy  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  magazines  and  the  date  of 
publication.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
magazine  copy  must  be  prepared  far 
in  advance,  it  is  impxissible  to  get  a 
quick  check  on  results.  The  returns 
from  newspaper  advertising  can  be 
checked  shortly  after  the  ad  is  placed, 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Johns,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pres.-; 
and  Dispatch  at  the  meeting  were  Let) 
Owens,  publisher  and  Joseph  Goris. 
advertising  manager.  Representatives 
of  other  papers  were:  Minneapolis 
Journal.  George  Ronald,  business 
manager,  and  John  Jerome,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher;  Minneapolis 
Star,  John  "Thompson,  publisher,  and 
Nelson  Poynter,  general  manager,  and 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  Herman  Ritter, 
publisher,  and  Charles  Van  Horn, 
general  manager. 
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publisherLo, 


Coast  Group  Seeks  Ways 
to  Improve  Medical  News 


“Be  careful  of  the  scientist  who  says  women  in  the  news  until  now  he 
he  has  a  good  story,”  warned  Dr,  a  library  of  more  than  60  voices 
Leake.  “Institutions  and  other  groups  Asked  if  the  same  recording  of  Hit- 
can  and  do  use  publicity  for  ulteri-  ler's  voice  is  used  for  any  translatior 
or  purposes.  The  press  should  stop  of  any  speech  he  might  have  maA, 
them.”  ”  -  -  - 


exac 


Meeting  Takes  Step  to  Solve  Problem  of 
Reporting  Scientific  Stories  .  .  .  Doctors,  Press 


Voices  Recorded 
By  Headliners 


Present  Views  . . .  Clearing  House  Idea  Presented  por  BroadCQStS 


TAKING  A  STEP  FORWARD  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  reporting 
scientific  news,  a  symposium  present¬ 
ing  outstanding  speakers  on  behalf  of 
medicine  and  the  press  was  provided 
at  a  recent  joint  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  Alumni  and 
Stanford  chapters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  San  Francisco. 

Presenting  the  cause  of  science 
were  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer,  director. 
Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search;  Dr.  M.  F.  Tainter,  pharma¬ 
cologist,  Stanford  Medical  School;  Dr. 
J.  C.  Geiger,  San  Francisco  director 
of  public  he^th;  Dr.  Langley  Porter, 
dean  of  the  medical  school.  University 
of  California,  and  Dr.  Chauncey  D. 
Leake,  pharmacologist,  of  California 
Medical  School. 

Press  Representatives 
Speaking  for  the  press  were  John 
C.  Lee,  San  Francisco  Examiner; 
Robert  Elliott,  San  Francisco  News; 
Harold  Ellis,  manager,  of  California 


capsules  to  cure  syphillis,  has  the 
power  of  being  extremely  harmful,  he 
pointed  out.  If  used  without  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  instructions,  the  patients  seek¬ 
ing  to  cure  themselves  may  obtain 
only  a  partial  cure  and  are  apt  to  .suf¬ 
fer  later  after  the  disease  has  af¬ 
fected  the  mind,  it  was  pointed  out 
Not  Headline  Material 

"Let  the  doctor  treat  the  patients 
as  he  thinks  best,”  Dr.  Tainter  urged. 
"If  people  read  about  things  they  de¬ 
mand  the  same  treatment,  being  sold 
on  it  by  the  press  as  they  belive  their 
newspaper,  "^is  should  not  be  head¬ 
line  material,”  he  added,  explaining 
the  treatment  provided  great  possi¬ 
bilities  because  the  former  method 
was  painful  injections  that  caused 
many  patients  to  drop  treatments  be¬ 
fore  a  cure  had  been  effected. 

Needs  of  the  medical  profession 
members  in  reporting  events  to  re¬ 
porters.  said  Mr.  Lee,  are  the  use  of 
simple  words  and  the  use  of  lay  ref- 
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News  Service;  George  Pettit,  assistant  erences.  The  reporter  should,  in  re- 


to  the  president,  of  California  and 
writer  for  Science  Service,  who  han¬ 
dled  publicity  for  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  College  for  Surgeons  and 
American  College  of  Physicians  when 
these  groups  met  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  and  Captain  Frederick  Munson, 
public  relations  officer,  U.  S.  Army. 
Phillip  J.  Sinnott,  coast  manager, 
NEA  Service,  was  toastmaster. 

Suggestions  to  newspapermen  in¬ 
cluded  arrangement  for  medical  so¬ 
ciety  check  on  scientific  stories, 
thorough  preparation  of  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  medical  stories  and  their  re¬ 
tention  in  that  type  of  job,  guards 
against  exploitation  and  realization  of 
the  import  of  the  story  on  humanity. 

Declaring  there  were  possibilities 
of  great  harm,  and  also  great  good  in 
a  news  story  of  a  new  cure.  Dr.  Tain¬ 
ter  cited  what  happens  when  a  false 
report  of  a  curative  is  discovered,  say 
for  cancer.  “Patients  pour  in  on  the 
doctors.  They  had  been  content  to  die 
in  their  own  communities.  Now  they 
obtain  loans  on  property  and  insur¬ 
ance  policies  and  arrive  by  auto,  train 
and  plane,  hoping  for  cures.  The  net 
result  is  very  bad.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility  to  the  press.” 

C«M  Jvdgmaat  Naadad 

When  the  story  of  such  a  cure  is 
obtained,  the  need  is  to  contact  other 
members  of  the  profession  for  their 
cold  judgment  on  the  situation,  he 
said. 

Dr.  Tainter,  who  suffered  an  un¬ 
pleasant  series  of  encounters  with 
the  press  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  dinitrophenol,  an  anti-fat  drug, 
discussed  this  situation  without  re¬ 
ference  to  his  personal  clashes. 

“In  the  six  months  it  was  used  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  capsules  were  taken.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  estimated  100,000  were 
taken.  People,  using  this  drug  with¬ 
out  instruction  as  to  how  to  use  it 
and  without  a  physician’s  advice  and 
guidance,  began  to  kill  themselves 
and  they  did  a  good  job  of  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  several  hundred  self-medicated 
patients  died.  Then  it  became  i>opular 
for  suicides.” 

The  publicity  in  connection  with  a 
new  discovery,  the  use  of  bismuth 


turn,  be  willing  to  submit  copy. 

Citing  his  experience  m  visiting 
state  asylums  for  a  series  for  his 
paper,  Mr.  Elliott  explained  that  the 
findings  had  resulted  in  unsensation¬ 
alized  stories  which  had  helped  elim¬ 
inate  dread  of  state  institutions. 

“The  effort  of  concealment  of  such 
conditions  by  the  medical  profession 
has  led  to  distorted  ideas,”  he  said, 
adding  the  press  should  be  permitted 
the  use  of  names.  A  medical  clearing 
house  of  judgment  on  the  use  of  such 
names  might  solve  the  problem,  Mr. 
Elliott  stated. 

Exposes  Cited 

Exposes  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  oi 
spinal  menengitis,  by  the  New  York- 
World  of  infantile  paralysis  and  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star  of  diploma  mill 
condition  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  medical  world,  he  pointed  out. 

Saying  that  as  a  youth  he  had  once 
worked  for  the  Washington  Post.  Dr. 
Porter  declared  he  had  never  found 
any  particular  dispute  or  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  press  and  medi¬ 
cine  except  that  "they  look  at  things 
differently.” 


A  new  treatment  of  news  for  broad¬ 
casting  has  been  developed  by  Trans- 
radio  News  Features.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Transradio  Press,  Inc.,  in  which 
the  recorded  voices  of  persons  in  the 
news  instead  of  studio  actors’  voices 
are  pre.sented  in  a  style  similar  to  the 
"March  of  Time.” 

Fifteen-minute  recorded  programs 
are  being  prepared  which  dramatize 
different  news  subjects  giving  their 
far-flung  implications,  and  present 
authorities’  opinions  with  authentic 
background  sounds  and  music.  When 
necessary,  translations  of  foreign 
voices  follow  after  every  few  sen¬ 
tences  of  a  speech,  and  a  narrative 
continuity  connects  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Meet  the  Headliners,”  as  described 
by  W.  G.  Quisenberry,  president  of 
the  corporation  and  vice-president  of 
Transradio  Press,  does  not  aim  to 
give  the  news  of  the  day  as  spot  news 
broadcasts  do.  The  first  of  a  series 
under  this  title  is  now  ready  for 
broadcast  stations.  Commercials  may 
be  recorded  in  the  transcriptions.  An¬ 
other  series  called  “Americana,”  based 
on  human  interest  and  feature  stories 
in  the  news,  will  follow. 

Portables  for  Reporters 

Transradio  Press  reporters  are  be¬ 
ing  equipped  with  portable  recording 
machines  to  cover  all  news  events  for 
sound  as  well  as  news  coverage. 
These  recordings  are  sent  to  New 
York  for  editing. 

The  portable  equipment,  built  by 
Presto  Recording  Co.,  weighs  35 
pounds.  Mr.  Quisenberry  said  Trans- 
radio  now  has  more  than  75  recording 
contacts  in  this  country  alone.  This 
does  not  mean  75  portable  machines. 
In  some  localities  Transradio  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  recording  devices  of  local 
radio  stations. 

For  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Quisen¬ 
berry  said  he  has  been  collecting  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  voices  of  men  and 


Mr.  Quisenberry  said  that 
textual  translations  are  made.” 

In  the  News  Features  office  at  )  I 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  specially 
equipment  has  been  installed  to  pr^ 
duce  these  composite  recordings.  A 
large  recording  machine  with  six 
turntables  was  designed,  built  and  is 
operated  by  engineers  of  Interconti- 
nental  Audio- Video  Corporation. 

Parts  of  five  recordings  on  five 
turntables  can  be  taken  at  wifi 
through  a  control  panel  and  imposed 
on  the  master  recording  on  the  sixth 
turntable.  At  the  .same  time  studio 
actors  can  fill  in  spots  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  commentator  can  .speak  into 
the  .same  recording  from  the  next 
glass  enclosed  room. 

Hear  Lenin 

This  reporter  attended  an  audition 
of  one  of  the  first  presentations.  It 
c-oncerned  the  threatened  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  in  Nazi  Germany  and 
Stalin  in  Communist  Russia.  The  al¬ 
leged  voices  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  were 
heard.  After  every  few  remarb 
translations  in  gutteral  English  were 
made  by  a  studio  actor.  It  was  made 
to  sound  just  as  these  men  might 
sound  if  they  were  speaking  in  E^- 
lish.  Appropriate  band  music  from 
Nuremburg,  Germany,  was  also  pres¬ 
ent. 

A  third  speaker  was  Lenin  I 
whose  voice  had  been  recorded  20  [ 
years  ago.  Mr.  Quisenberry  said 
the  record  had  been  obtained  from  I 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washing- 1 
ton. 

It  is  a  matter  of  “city-editing  the 
world,”  Mr.  Quisenberry  explained. 
Correspondents  can  be  assigned  by 
telephone  to  cover  any  event  or  to 
get  recorded  interviews  immediately. 
Most  large  news  events  are  recorded 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  he  said. 

At  the  present  he  stated  he  could  ] 
turn  out  about  one  15-minute  record¬ 
ing  of  this  type  a  week,  but  his  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  geared  up  to  produce 
one  a  day. 


OCTOBER  NEWSPRINT 

Total  newsprint  production  fw 
North  America  in  October  totaled 
421,584  tons  as  compared  to  produc¬ 
tion  in  Oct.  1936  of  412,849  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau.  It  re¬ 
ported  the  production  in  Canada  dur- 1 
ing  October  amounted  to  314,594  t<MS 
and  shipments  to  322,661  tons.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  United  States  was  78J52 
tons  and  shipments  72,127  tons.  1116 
remaining  production  was  from  New¬ 
foundland.  Canadian  mills  produced 
440,181  tons  more  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1937  than  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1936,  an  increase 
16-9/10%,  it  was  stated.  United  States  | 
output  was  3-1/10%  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  Newfotmdland  production  was 
10%  more.  Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the 
end  of  Oct.  were  81,317  tons  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  and  27,692  tons  at  U.  S. 
mills,  making  a  total  of  109,009  tons 
compared  with  110,851  tons  on  Sept 
30,  1937. 


CAPITAL  PUBLISHERS  AID  CHARITY  DRIVE 

Publishars  of  all  Washington  daily  newspapars  pictured  together  for  the  first  time 
Nov.  1 1  at  the  Community  Chest  campaign  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Willard.  Left  to 
right:  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Star;  Eugene  Meyer,  Post;  Eleanor  Patterson,  Times  and  Herald; 
Lowell  Mellett,  News,  and  Earle  A.  Nash,  luncheon  chairman. 


BEAVERBROOK  LEAVES 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  the 
London  Express  and  Evening  Stand' 
ard,  who  is  in  this  country  for  * 
vacation,  left  for  Florida  this  wew 
in  his  new  seven-passenger  cato 
plane.  He  explained  he  bought  the 
plane  here  so  he  could  spend  n»re 
time  fishing  and  less  time  traveli^ 
He  will  fly  from  Florida  to  Jamaica 
where  he  will  spend  the  winter. 
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New  Guild  Strike 
On  Bayonne  Times 


THE  STRIKE  of  eight  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
which  began  Nov.  12,  breaking  off 
negotiations  over  a  proposed  contract, 
continued  this  week  in  a  legal  battle 
to  modify  a  sweeping  injunction 
against  the  strikers  granted  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Charles  M.  Egan  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 

In  the  first  ruling,  made  Nov.  13, 
Chancellor  Egan  enjoined  the  guilds- 
men  “from  promoting,  engineer¬ 
ing,  directing,  participating  in,  or  in 
any  manner  carrying  on  a  strike 
against  the  complainant.” 

Monday  he  amended  this  paragraph 
stating  it  “was  an  oversight,”  and  that 
the  guild  has  a  right  to  strike.  The 
rest  of  the  injunction  prohibits  the 
strikers  from  loitering  or  picketing 
near  the  newspaper  plant,  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  effort  to  compel  the  com¬ 
plainant  to  enter  into  any  contract, 
from  interfering  with,  hindering, 
abusing  or  coercing  any  newsboys 
into  refusing  to  deliver  the  paper. 

Thursday  morning  a  hearing  was 
held  before  the  Chancellor  on  the 
guild’s  application  to  modify  the  rul¬ 
ing.  Nov.  22  was  set  for  a  hearing 
to  determine  if  the  injunction  should 
be  made  permanent. 

Newsboys  Picket 

Picketing  of  the  plant,  which  began 
when  the  strike  started,  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  guildsmen.  It  was 
learned  approximately  19  newsboys 
have  struck  and  are  picketing  the 
plant  for  more  pay. 

According  to  Sydney  A.  Lazarus, 
co-publisher  of  the  paper  with  his 
brother  Herman  Lazarus,  the  strike 
was  called  without  warning  because 
of  the  refusal  to  grant  a  closed  shop 
in  a  contract,  and  because  of  the 
publishers’  request  for  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  clause. 

In  a  full-page  spread  Monday  the 
Times  explained  the  situation  to  its 
readers.  It  was  said  a  wage  scale  from 
$25  to  $69  had  been  agreed  upon  and 
would  be  put  into  effect,  providing  the 
guild  would  waive  the  closed  shop, 
continue  negotiations  Jan.  3,  and  agi'ee 
to  arbitration  of  disputes.  A  five-day 
40-hour  week  was  demanded  and  the 
Times  stated  it  is  now  operating  on  a 
six-day  forty-hour  week. 

The  day  of  the  strike  the  Times 
reported  it  had  received  the  previous 
day  a  demand  that  the  wage  scale 
become  effective  immediately.  The 
publishers  asked  for  24  hours  to  re¬ 
ply,  it  was  stated,  and  the  guild 
refused.  The  strike  was  called  the 
following  morning. 


resented  in  the  group,  formed  about 
two  weeks  ago.  Nadine  Archer  is 
secretary  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  are  Joseph  Davit,  Earl 
Allardyc,  Millicent  demon,  Scott 
Berryman,  C.  A.  Schoen.  Joseph 
Wagner,  Robert  Kurz,  E.  H.  Gero, 
Fred  Turner. 

The  Guild,  now  waging  a  strike  on 
the  Blagle,  has  persistently  alleged 
they  have  more  than  300  members  on 
strike.  It  has  been  learned  that  less 
than  200  are  out. 

Seek  Hollywood  Aid 

The  guild  strike  activities  continue 
at  the  plant  and  at  the  Eagle  adver¬ 
tisers’  stores.  Two  strikers  flew  this 
week  to  Hollywood  to  contact  the 
Screen  Actors’  Guild  and  the  Screen 
Writers’  Guild  in  an  attempt  to  get 
financial  assistance. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  this  week  the  strikers  have 
filed  a  protest  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  charging  the 
Eagle  with  “.selling  their  .securities 
to  investors  under  a  ‘misleading  pros¬ 
pectus,’  ”  and  requesting  a  stop  order 
against  further  sales. 

Two  men  arrested  outside  the 
Elagle  plant  Tuesday  night  were 
arraigned  Wednesday  for  further 
hearing  on  Dec.  2.  John  Mandell, 
husband  of  Fay  Stevenson,  an  Eagle 
writer,  was  charged  with  third  de¬ 
gree  assault,  and  M.  Allen  Banks,  a 
striker,  was  accused  of  disorderly  con¬ 
duct.  Banks  charged  Mandell  struck 
him  with  a  folded  newspaper  after 
Banks  had  cried  “scab”  at  him. 

The  strike  committee  reported  that 
a  $25  contribution  has  been  received 
from  Governor  Elmer  A.  Benson  of 
Minnesota  for  its  strike  fund  through 
the  Minneapolis  guild. 

Wilkes-Barre  Negotiations 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  be¬ 
tween  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  chapter 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  local  publishers  on  a  wage 
scale  and  on  working  conditions.  Noth¬ 
ing  official  has  been  given  out  by 
either  side  in  the  negotiations  but 
several  conferences  have  been  held. 

First  meeting  was  held  Saturday, 
Nov.  13,  after  a  five-day  strike  on  the 
Record  by  the  guild  had  been  settled 
by  a  temporary  agreement  between 
the  guild  and  the  publishers  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record,  Evening  Neics, 
Times-Leader,  and  Sunday  Indepen¬ 
dent.  In  the  agreement  the  guild  ob¬ 
tained  a  guild  shop  which  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  Jan.  1,  1938.  After  that  date 
the  guild  will  be  made  the  sole  col- 


New  Eagle  Group 

Representatives  of  a  group  termed 
“A  Committee  Representing  the 
Majority  of  Employes  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  Other  Than  Mechan¬ 
ical”  called  on  M.  Preston  Goodfellow, 
publisher  of  the  Eagle,  Wednesday 
with  an  attorney  and  demanded  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agency  of  the  employes  and  a  con¬ 
tract  covering  all  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Mr.  Goodfellow  refused 
their  requests. 

The  group  informed  him  they  would 
petition  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  an  election  to  determine 
the  collective  bargaining  agent. 

Frank  Byrne,  an  advertising  solici¬ 
tor,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Fred  A.  Ironsides,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
was  retained  by  the  group  as  counsel. 
Byrne  told  EIditor  &  Publisher  that 
“this  is  not  a  company  union.”  He 
said  approximately  300  of  the  361 
employes  now  at  the  Eagle  are  rep¬ 


BAHOMUTEItS 

Today  there  are  25,000 
more  passenger  cars  oper¬ 
ating  In  Kentucklana  than  a 
year  ago  and  motorists  In 
this  section  used  15%  more 
fuel  this  year  than  last.  This 
gain  and  the  general  In¬ 
crease  In  business  activity  in 
this  market  is  due  to  the 
substantial  advance  In  in¬ 
comes  in  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  sections  of  this 
area.  The  key  to  this  pros¬ 
perous  market  is  .  .  . 

Cfje  Courier-SI^ournal 
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lective  bargaining  agent  for  eligible 
employes. 

CP  Unit  Protests 

Members  of  the  Central  Press  unit 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  this 
week  opposed  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Cleveland  Industrial  Council 
which  protested  the  publication  of 
International  News  Service  reports 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  American  Weekly  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  next  January. 

The  Central  Press  unit  at  its  last 
meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  “vig¬ 
orously  condemning  any  action  by 
the  local  CIO  designed  to  single  out 
any  one  publisher  or  news  service 
for  alleged  unfair  labor  stories.”  "ITie 
International  News  Service  and  the 
American  Weekly  are  controlled  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  as  is  the 
Central  Press. 

Protest  by  the  Cleveland  Industrial 
Council,  composed  of  CIO  unions, 
was  based  on  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Hearst  has  been  unfair  to  labor  gen¬ 
erally  and  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  specifically. 

The  resolution  also  said:  “While 
this  unit  and  its  members  are  in  favor 
of  a  program  protesting  any  news 
stories  judged  unfair  to  labor,  it  can¬ 
not,  in  all  fairness,  support  or  sanc¬ 
tion  any  program  that  condemns 
one  news  service  for  unfairness 
without  including  all  news  services 
and  labor  story  sources  that  have 
been  judged  unfair  to  labor  in  the 
past.” 


The  resolution  was  addressed 
the  editors  of  Cleveland’s  three  dsih 
newspapers;  Cleveland  bureau  man', 
agers  of  the  INS,  Associated  PmJ 
and  United  Press;  Hey  wood  Broun 
president  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman  ofTl 
CIO.  ^ 


Strikers  Fined 


Five  men  who  were  arrested  durv 
a  strike  disturbance  near  the  SeavJ^ 
Star  Aug.  17  were  fined  $10  on  chargss 
of  unlawful  assembly  by  Justice 
liam  Hoar  this  week.  Charges  of 
rioting  were  dismissed.  The  defeH. 
ants  were  H.  Richard  Seller,  pre^. 
dent  of  the  Seattle  Guild;  Paul  P^. 
berton  and  Roy  E\  Ryerson,  strii,, 
circulation  department  employes  of 
the  Star;  Philip  Davis  of  the  Teach 
ers’  Union  and  Fred  Jud.son,  news- 
paper  vendor. 


A 


Duplessis  Against  CIO 


According  to  the  Guild  Kepor'. 
this  week,  Maurice  Duplessis,  Premier 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Nov.  9  told 
representatives  of  the  guild  that  CIn 
unions  are  to  be  considered  outlawed 
in  that  province.  It  was  reported  he 
denied  the  guild  the  right  to  sue  the 
Montreal  Gazette  under  the  Act  Re¬ 
specting  Workmen’s  Wages. 

The  Guild  Reporter  quotes  the 
Premier  as  saying  the  Governmat 
will  not  allow  CIO  unions  any  ri^ 
because  they  are  “communistic  and 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  Cath¬ 
olic  workers  of  Quebec.” 


I  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

One  Million 
Dollars-Cash 

More  than  one  million  dollars* — the  ftreatest  total  since  the 
depression — is  about  to  he  flistrihuted  from  the  Christmas 
cluhs  of  seven  Worcester  hanks.  Gains  of  from  12  to  25 
per  cent  over  last  year  in  hoth  money  and  memhers  are 
re[>ori(Ml  hy  the  hanks  where  Christmas  rluhs  are  main¬ 
tained. 


*  The  exact  figure  is  $1,177,0110 

.\11  of  which  indicates  that  this  will  he  a  Merry  Christmas- 
for  Te!cj:ram-<iazette  advertisers.  The  Telegram-Gazette  is 
the  major  merchandising  factor  in  Worcester  and  through¬ 
out  the  W'^orcester  trading  area.  Of  all  homes  in  Worcester 
and  its  average  13-nii!e  relail  trading  zone  which  every  tla.v 
receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper,  the  Telegram-fiazcttc 
eovers  more  than  35  per  eent. 


POPULATION— City  and  average 

18-niile  reiaii  trading  zone . 

Telegrain-Gazelte  Total 

CJRCULATEON . 

.\n  Circalation  figercs  are  fur  {luce 
r-Iarcti  31,  1937 


..  433,287 
.  114,098  : 

months  ending 


I  HE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACI  i  USETTS 

C23rgc  F.  SoOih,  Publesiter 

Paul  Ulock  and  .\ssoc!ates,  National  Kepresentatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
San  Franc'sco,  Los  Aneeles,  Cincinnati 
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rhr  plare  to  advrrtlMi  ia 
whrre  the  suIch  ore  made. 


Below  are  listed  a  group  of  the  progressive 
home  newspapers  of  Oklahoma 

Ada  News  (E  &  S) 

Altus  T imes-Democrat  (E  &  S) 

Rartleeville  Examiner  (M  &  S) 

Bristow  Record  (E) 

(^hickasha  Express  (E  &  S) 

(Pushing  Citizen  (E  &  S) 

Duncan  Banner  (E  &  S) 

Durant  Daily  Democrat  (E) 

El  Reno  Tribune  (E  &  S) 

T.awton  Constitution  (E  &  S) 

Mangum  Star  (E  &  S) 

Miami  News-Record  (E  &  S) 

Muskogee  Phoenix  &  T imes-Democrat  (M  E  &  J*) 
Norman  Transcript  (E  &  S) 

Perry  Journal  (E) 

Seminole  Reporter  (E  &  S) 

Wewoka  Times  Democrat  (E  &  S) 

Oklahoma  has  other  nun-metropolitan  markets 
M*r\ed  by  excellent  papers  which  of  course  should 
he  considered  in  your  advertising;  campaign. 


The  home-town  new'spapers  listed  above 
can  guarantee  advertisers  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  their  home-town  dealers  as  well  as 
the  hearty  consumer  acceptance  that  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  secured  at  long  range 
(as  ninety  miles  from  point  of  sale). 


'  M  i 


MOfff 


PROSPEROUS 

The  half  of  the  Story  of  Oklahoma  has  never  yet  been  told. 

Her  farms,  oil  fields,  mines  and  factories  will  produce  a  billion  dollars  of 
wealth  in  19,S7. 

AGRICULTURE — Oklahoma  is  a  land  of  rich  farms — 66%  rural.  This  year 
even  the  lesser  of  her  24  leading  crops  are  good — as  over  a  million  bushels  of 
peaches  at  $1.25  i)er  bushel,  more  than  twice  the  1936  crop;  150,000  bushels  more 
apples;  2,500  tons  more  grapes;  9,500,000  lbs.  more  pecan  nuts. 

In  w'heat  production,  Oklahoma  is  second  only  to  Kansas.  Her  1937  crop 
of  some  62,000,000  bushels  will  bring  over  $62,000,000,  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  in  1936. 

Her  cotton  (and  cotton  seed)  is  valued  this  year  at  $45,500,000,  or  two  and 
a  half  times  last  year’s  figure;  corn  is  worth  $8,000,000  more;  grain  sorghums 
$5,000,000  more;  oats  $1,000,000  more;  hay  $1,000,000  more  than  in  1936. 

Hog  prices  are  the  highest  since  1928;  cattle  and  lambs,  since  1929;  prime 
steers,  since  1919. 

General  farm  income  rose  15%  in  the  United  States  in  eight  months  of  1937. 
But  Oklahoma’s  1937  field  crops  alone  will  sell  for  an  estimated  $77,000,000, 
(82%)  more  than  in  1936. 

OIL — Only  Texas  and  California  pro<luce  more  petroleum  than  Oklahoma. 
Her  production  for  1937,  estimated  at  240,000,000  barrels,  is  larger  and  will  sell 
for  $60,000,000  more  than  last  year. 

OTHER  MINERALS — Zinc,  lead,  coal,  asphalt,  etc.,  will  sell  for  $60,000,000 
this  year — 27.7%  more  than  last. 

MANUFACTURES — Oklahoma’s  income  from  manufactures,  which  in¬ 
clude  refined  petroleum,  pressed  cotton  seed  and  other  “processed”  products  will 
reach  the  astounding  total  of  $348,000,000  in  1937,  or  $69,000,000  more  than  in 
1936.  And  yet  you  may  never  have  given  a  thought  to  Oklahoma  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  state. 

Since  June  first  Oklahoma  has  been  celebrating  the  return  of  such  prosperity 
as  was  despaired  of  a  year  ago.  Indices  to  her  spending  are  the  increase  in  sales 
tax  receipts,  for  June,  of  103.98%,  July  114.83%,  August  23.68%;  in  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  license  state  revenues  of  71.07%  in  June,  45.84%  in  July,  38.68%  in  August, 
43.25%  in  September. 

Come  to  Oklahoma  with  your  selling  campaigns.  You’ll  find  us  responsive. 
And  don’t  forget  our  accessibility.  Remember  that  77%  of  our  people  do  their 
shopping  in  the  small  cities;  they  have  to,  since  those  on  this  map  are,  on  the 
average,  90  miles  from  any  big  city. 

And  don’t  forget  that  the  newsp)apers  in  our  small  Oklahoma  cities  give 
national  advertisers  cooperation  that  makes  life-long  friends  of  them.  Talk  to 
our  national  representatives  about  this. 
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EDIT 


^ho%t  “TeLkci. 


CORRESPONDENTS  covering  the 

AFL-CIO  jjeace  parley  in  Washing¬ 
ton  cornered  one  of  the  delegates,  who 
happens  to  be  very  hard  of  hearing, 
sought  comment  on  a  live  labor  issue, 
but  instead  were  given  an  observation 
on  current  economics. 

“How  about  Bedaux?”  a  reporter 
asked. 

The  laborite  responded  emphatic¬ 
ally:  “If  business  doesn’t  pick  up, 
we’ll  all  be  on  the  dole!” 


removed  and  he  was  unstrapped  and 
carried  from  the  room. 

The  next  headliner  entered  the 
room,  took  his  place  in  the  chair  and 
was  strapped  in. 

Then  the  same  death  mask  was 
about  to  be  placed  on  him  when  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star 
called  the  superintendent  of  the  jail 
over  and  said: 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Rives,  I  don’t  like 
to  be  personal,  but  do  you  think  it’s 
sanitary  to  use  the  same  death  mask 
on  this  fellow.  After  all,  it  was  taken 
off  a  dead  man.” 


autoist  told  the  hunters  as  they  gal-  ' 
loped  up.  1 

The  society  nimrods  gave  a  look.  I 
"Dog,  hell,”  they  chorused,  “you  ran  | 
over  our  fox!” 


Kuitor  &  I’l'BLlsilEt  will  pay  $2  fur  each 
"Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Practical  Journalism 
Course  for  Students 


MAYBE  THE  WEATHER  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  or  maybe  it’s  the 
fact  that  historic  Deadwood  is  only 
three  miles  away.  Anyway,  readers 
were  surprised  when  the  forecast  in 
the  Lead  (S.  D.)  Daily  Call  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this  awhile  ago:  “Fair  to¬ 
morrow  with  no  increase  in  tempta¬ 
tion.” 


AKRON  SOCIETY  WRITERS  who 
covered  the  big  fox  hunt  staged  by 
Akron  and  Cleveland  society  at 
Northfield,  O.,  last  Sunday  got  in  on 
one  of  the  big  laughs  of  the  season. 

Having  released  the  fox,  the  society 
folk,  bedecked  in  red  coats  and  white 
plumes,  mounted  their  nags  and  were 
off,  shouting  “tallyho”  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  baying  of  several 
score  hounds. 


IN  THE  excitement  of  covering  all 

angles  of  a  four-alarm  fire  which 
caused  the  death  of  three  firemen 
when  a  wall  collapsed,  the  copy  desk, 
city  editor  and  news  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  let  a  “sidelight”  slip 
tl'.rough  which  led  to  considerable 
amusement  at  their  expense.  The  story 
said; 

“Books  in  their  arms,  school  chil¬ 
dren  stopped  and  stared  at  the  sight. 
‘Some  fire,’  muttered  one  youngster. 
‘I’ll  say,’  echoed  a  companion.” 

An  hour  later,  Ray  Learner,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Evening  Tennessean. 
rnet  William  S.  Howland,  then  general 
news  editor  of  the  Banner,  on  the 
street. 

“Say,  Bill,”  said  he,  “since  when  did 
we  have  school  on  Saturday?” 


The  fox  led  them  a  merry  chase 
across  two  or  three  townships,  and 
shortly  disappeared. 

Then  the  huntsmen,  still  “tallyho- 
ing”  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  heard 
the  barking  of  their  dogs.  Riding  to 
the  scene  they  came  on  a  very 
frightened  man  sitting  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  surrounded  by  the  pack  of 
hounds. 

“I  just  killed  one  of  your  dogs,”  the 


Practical  journalism  is  practiced  at 
Butler  University. 

Located  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
state  capital  city  of  400,000,  journal¬ 
ism  students  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  actually 
covering  daily  assignments  on  regu¬ 
lar  beats  at  the  city  hall,  county 
building,  police  station,  etc. 

Members  of  the  class  in  advanced 
reporting  under  Donald  D.  Burchard, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism,  take 
turns  as  assignment  editors,  using  lat¬ 
est  editions  of  the  city  papers,  plus  a 
list  of  all  possible  ^ats  and  news 
sources,  as  their  guide  in  assigning 
the  student  reporters. 

Visiting  celebrities  are  interviewed. 
Productions  at  local  theaters  are  re¬ 
viewed  and  feature  articles  are  writ¬ 
ten  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Assignments  are  covered  and  writ¬ 
ten  against  a  deadline  and  the  copy 
must  pass  requirements  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 


WHILE  THE  PROFESSORS  were  in 

Topeka  Nov.  12  to  take  part  in  the 
national  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  eight  Kansas  editors  took  over  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

Those  who  turned  professors 
were:  K  A.  Briles,  publisher,  Stafford 
Courier;  Walt  Neibarger,  Tonganoxie 
Mirror;  W.  T.  Beck,  Holton  Recorder; 
Asa  F.  Converse,  Wellsville  Globe;  W. 
A  Bailey,  general  manager,  Kansas 
City  Kansan;  R.  G.  Hemenway,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Messenger;  L.  F.  Valentine, 
Clay  Center  Times,  and  Eari  Fickertt, 
Peabody  Gazette. 

The  class  taken  over  by  Mr.  Bailey 
gasped  when  a  dark-haired  co-ed  in¬ 
vaded  the  room  and  kissed  Mr.  Bailey 
square  on  the  lips.  It  developed  the 
young  lady  was  Mr.  Bailey’s  daughter, 
and  she  was  merely  seeking  the  loan 
of  the  family  motor  car. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PIRATES  base¬ 
ball  club  entertained  newspaper¬ 
men  some  time  ago.  One  of  the  guests 
was  an  old  baseball  writer  who  has 
long  since  reformed,  but  hasn’t 
broken  one  harmless  habit  About  10 
p.m.,  he  put  on  his  coat  and  hat.  Some 
of  the  younger  men  gathered  around, 
urging  him  to  stay.  He  ignored  them. 
At  last  an  old-timer  took  them  aside 
and  exclaimed; 

“He’s  not  going  home.  It’s  a  habit. 
In  the  old  days.  Bill  always  put  on 
his  hat  and  coat  while  he  was  still 
able  to  find  them.  Them  days  are  gone 
forever,  but  Bill  still  observes  the 
custom.” 


THEY  WERE  conducting  a  triple  elec¬ 
trocution  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
jail;  the  participants  were  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race. 

'The  first  victim  was  brought  in 
and  strapped  to  the  seat,  death  mask 
affixed  and  duly  electrocuted.  Pro¬ 
nounced  dead,  the  death  mask  was 


The  Building  Barometer  Is  a 
Gauge  of  Prosperity 


Mea.Niired  by  thi.s  practical  yardstick,  Washing¬ 
ton  (I).  C.)  is  one  of  the  outstanding  prosperous 
cities  of  the  ctnintry.  .\ccording  to  recent  figures 
of  Dun  &  llradstreet,  private  building  construction 
has  reached  its  highest  level  since  1931  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,  ranking  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  pri¬ 
vate  construction  volume — only  New  York  City, 
Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  leading. 


"‘'I'he  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1937 
are  $26,095,050  as  compared  with  $24.275,1 10  for 
1936. 


*Thi8  (loe8  not  iiicluUc  tlu.-  huxt-  Fixli-riil  buildiiiK^  |iro- 
tn-am  nor  the  buildinx  activitieH  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Washinxton  inotropolitan  area. 


There  is  only  ONE  newspaper  needed  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cover  this  market  of  nearly  a  million  people, 
enjoying  the  highest  per  capita  spendable  income — 
for  THE  ST.\K.  Evening  and  Sunday,  will  take 
your  message  DIRECTLY  INTO  THESE 
HOMES — by  its  own  directly  organized  and  con¬ 
trolled  deliverv  svstem. 


All  .\ssuciated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


Ctienmg  ^tar 


New  York  Ollire 
»AN  .\.  C.YKKOLL 
110  K.  13n<l  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  UIHrr 
i.  E.  LLTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


OR  &  PUBLISH  EB 

*  ! 


New  and 
Complete 

ACME 

ROTO 

SERVICE 


Proofs  of  the  first  release 
for  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  are 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 


Write  or  wire  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  you  can  use  this 
^ew  service  in  your  ROTO 
section! 


HIGHLIGHTS! 


•  A  complete  service, 
meeting  the  new 
trend  in  pictures 
exclusive  to  Sunday 
ROTO  sections! 


•  Feature  stories  in 
pictures! 

•  Stories  behind  the 
current  news! 


•  Interpretation  in  pic 
tures! 


Feminine  interest! 


Miscellaneo  us  pic 
tures! 


FO 


Permits  Roto  editors 
to  build  a  picture- 
magazine! 

Material  for  four 
standard  or  eight 
tabloid  pages  each 
week. 


Write  or  Wire 

Ttcme 

J/eurijQiciuteitiJnc^ 

220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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JOHNSTOWN.  PA.  NEWS  MESSAGE  NO.  4 


Home  Edition  ]  She  3ohnsfown  QHbune 


COICPLETI  H1W8  UEVICB 
IneludlM  4lMet  «tr«»  •! 
UbIU4  latmraMteuJ  N««« 

S«rvtM  •««  AamdUEd  Ptm 


eighty-fourth  YEAR 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  27,  1937— TWENTY-SIX  PAGES 

THREE  CENTS 

Etmt  Moraine 

At  Your  Door 

XHE  WEATHKB— Good, 

THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 

nill\>Mi\\\.  l‘.\..  ^\l.lt\l>l>^^  M«»i;\|v<.  iH.  riii:KI<  JT.  l:i!7 

Complete  New* 
Coverase 

THREE  CENTS 

The  Johnstown  'rribiine  was 
foinuled  December  7,  1H.5J,  as  a 
weekly  newspaijer  supporting  the 
Whig  party.  The  first  itiiblisher 
was  James  M.  Swank  who  later 
organized  and  became  the  first 
secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  Mr.  James 
Swank  sold  The  Tribune  in  De¬ 
cember,  ISh’}),  to  his  brother, 
(ieorge  T\  Swank,  who  on  March 
.‘b  1873,  began  publishing  The 
Tribune  as  a  daily  newspaijer. 

Aialerson  II.  Walters  purcha.sed 
riie  'rribune  from  (ieorge  'P. 
Swank  in  190!^  and  continued  as 
editor  and  publisher  until  his 
death  December,  19':^7.  During 
his  lifetime  Mr.  Walters  served 
four  terms  in  Congress  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Republican  party. 
Walter  W.  Krebs,  the  present 
editor  and  publisher,  has  been  in 
charge  since  1927. 

'Phe  Tribune  has  generally 
supiK)rted  the  policies  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  from  the  time  that 
l)arty  was  founded  but  has  always 
maintained  an  independent  policy. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  papers  in  the 
country  to  support  Theodore 
Roo.sevelt  and  the  Bull-Moose 


party.  J'oday  it  is  an  independent 
Ke])nblican  pajH*!*. 

'Phe  Johnstown  Democrat  was 
established  as  a  Weekly  March  o, 
18()3,  and  was  jHiblished  continu¬ 
ously  as  a  Weekly  until  August  22, 
1888,  when  the  publication  of 
J'he  Daily  Democrat  was  begun. 

February  1,  1893,  The  Johns¬ 
town  Democrat  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Warren  Worth  Baily 
who  remained  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Democrat  until  his 
death,  November  9,  1928.  War¬ 
ren  Worth  Baily  became  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  national  prominence,  and 
during  the  Presidential  Campaign 
of  1900  he  edited  The  National 
Democrat,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Democratic  Committee. 
Mr.  Baily  also  represented  the 
Johnstown  Congressional  district 
in  Congress.  Following  Mr.  Bai¬ 
ly ’s  death,  Hiram  G.  Andrews 
became  Editorial  Director  of  The 
Democrat,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Worth  Bailey  became  the  jjublish- 
er. 

In  1934  The  Democrat  was 
purchased  by  interests  represented 
by  Walter  W.  Krebs,  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  The  Johnstown 
Tribune#  Mr.  Andrews  remaining 


as  Editorial  Director.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  has  been  associated  with 
Johnstown  newspapers  at  various 
intervals  since  1900.  He  is  an 
Independent  Democrat,  has  served 
two  .sessions  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  and  is  re(;ognized  as 
one  of  the  most  forceful  editorial 
writers  in  Pennsylvania. 

These  two  pajjers,  one  in  its 
84th  year  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion,  the  other  in  its  74th  year  each 
have  had  but  four  publishers.  Both 
pa[jers  have  always  had  local  own- 
ershi])  management. 

The  Johnstown  papers  do  not 
base  their  appeal  on  past  records. 
Their  large  volume  of  lineage  en¬ 
ables  The  Tribune  and  The  Demo¬ 
crat  to  publish  a  paper  more 
complete  in  all  departments  than 
is  usual  in  other  cities  in  the  100,- 
000  group.  Emphasis  on  local 
news,  the  service  of  Associated 
Press,  ITiited  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News,  sjjecial  writers  such 
as  Frank  Kent,  Dorothy  Thomp- 
.son,  the  best  of  comic  features,  the 
NEA  service  and  Central  Press, 
sjjecial  women’s  features,  sports 
news  and  financial  news,  create  in 
our  readers  a  justifiable  pride  in 
the  Johnstown  new.spapers. 


City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune  -  Demoaat  Circulation 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Year  ending  October  1,  56,001. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune  and  The  Johnstown  Democrat,  among  the  leaders 
in  weekday  newspapers,  each  carried  6,559,356  total  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  first  nine  months  of  1937  as  measured  by  Media  Records. 
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THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  •  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  •  RADIO  lAl 
NATIONAL  1  {  r  «  i  S  I  N  T  A  T  I  V  I  t  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVIITISINC  A  C  I  N  C  ’ 


United  Feature  Gets 
Boston  Post  Material 

Dorothy  Thompson  Honored  Again  .  . 
Kaltenbom  Is  Ill . . .  New  Non-Continuity 
Strip  .  .  .  Clapper  Returns 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

WORLD-WIDE  syndication  rights  in 
the  pictorial  feature  sections  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post  have  been  se¬ 
cured  by  United  Features  Syndicate. 

The  material  includes  full-page  fea¬ 
ture  articles,  drawings  ft>r  children, 
cover  designs,  and  other  features  in 
four  colors  or  in  black  and  white. 
United  Features  has  not  syndicated 
magazine  or  color  pages  heretofore, 
except  for  comics. 

More  Thompson  Firsts 
DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  columnist 
for  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  scored  two  “firsts"  Thursday 
night,  when  she  dined  with  and  ad- 
dressExl  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  invited  as  a  dinner  guest, 
and  the  first  woman  ever  to  speak 
before  the  organization  since  it  was 
founded  in  1768.  She  was  the  lone 
woman  among  1,000  men  at  the  169th 
annual  banquet. 

Last  Spring  Miss  Thompson  scored 
another  first  when  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  address  a  dinner  of  the 
Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City. 

Other  firsts  to  her  credit  this  year 
have  been:  first  woman  to  address  the 
Harvard  Club  of  N.  Y.;  and  the  first 
woman  commencement  speaker  at 
Syracuse  University,  of  which  she  is 
a  graduate. 

At  a  dinner  Ejarlier  this  wtHjk,  Miss 
Thompson  was  the  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Lotus  Club. 


Clapper  Returns 
RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  Washington 
columnist  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  United  Features 
Syndicate,  who  returned  last  week 
from  a  month  in  Europe  will  resume 
his  column.  “In  Washington,"  next 
week.  He  reported  his  trip  in  a  thrice- 
weekly  series  of  articles. 

O'Keefe  Sails 

WALTER  O'KEEFE,  humor  columnist 
for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
sailed  Wednesday  on  the  Queen  l^ry 
with  his  wife  for  a  vacation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  will  continue  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  while  abroad  and  expects  to  be 
back  before  Christmas. 

Waldo  Speaks 

RICHARD  H.  WALDO,  editor  of  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate,  spoke  to  the  EIx- 
ecutives  Club  at  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mr.  Waldo  spoke 
on  “Birth.  Death  and  Resurrection  in 
Washington." 


Don  Sowers  Closes 
THE  Dan  Sowers  Syndicate,  which 
was  organized  a  few  months  ago  to 
syndicate  "The  Muddledups"  for  A. 
A.  Wallgren  of  the  AEIF,  recently 
discontinued  business.  Mr.  Wallgren 
indicates  that  he  will  originate  and 
put  on  the  market  a  new  soldier  strip 
about  the  first  of  the  year. 


DAILY  WINS  INJURY 
CASE  SECOND  TIME 

Trial  Involving  Carrier's 
Accident  Is  Non-Suited 

The  Twin  Falls  Idaho  Evening 
Times  Oct.  27,  won  favorable  action 
in  district  court  there  in  a  suit  for 
$6,277.75  damages  sought  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  in  an  accident  in¬ 
volving  a  newspaper  carrier.  The  case 
was  non-suited  by  Judge  Charles  E. 
Winstead  after  two  days,  before  the 
case  reached  the  jury.  Chapman  and 
Chapman  was  counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  It  was  the  second  victory  by  that 
firm  in  litigation  which  extended  over 
several  years. 

Originally  the  Times  was  sued  by 
L.  E.  Joslin  on  grounds  that  a  motor¬ 
cyclist  carrying  the  publisher’s  news¬ 
papers  .struck  him  and  broke  his  leg. 
The  plaintiff  asserted  the  carrier 
was  a  Times  employe  while  the  daily 
contended  the  motorcyclist  was  an 
independent  carrier.  The  jury  in  the 
original  suit  in  January,  1934  awarded 
the  injured  man  $3,400,  the  full 
amount  of  the  damages  sought.  The 
Supreme  court  of  Idaho  reversed  the 
decision  in  an  appeal,  contending  the 
motorcyclist  was  an  independent  car¬ 
rier.  Proceedings  of  this  case  are  to 
be  found  in  Idaho  Reports,  Volume  56. 

The  case  was  remanded  for  a  new 
trial  and  after  a  delay  of  several 
months  the  more  recent  action  was 
brought  up.  The  plaintiff  contended 
that  if  the  motorcyclist  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  was  still  responsible  because 
the  independent  carrier  was  not 
chosen  with  discretion. 

The  carrier,  Wesley  Kirkman  was 
employed  to  deliver  evening  papers 
in  the  suburban  area  adjacent  to 
Twin  Falls,  being  paid  a  daily  stipend 


for  his  services.  One  complication  gf 
the  suit  was  the  issue  of  workmen's 
compensation,  it  having  Ijeen  showg 
the  publishing  company  inadvertenL't 
had  been  paying  premiums  for  Kifi'. 
man  and  others  similarly  engaged,  on 
the  theory  they  were  employes.  Itjj 
undei  stood  that  such  employes  are  not 
now  covered  by  industrial  accident  in. 
surance. 

■ 

Tells  of  Style  Change 
With  Blank  First  Page 

To  announce  changes  in  its  makeup 
from  a  seven  to  an  eight-column  pj. 
per,  increased  length  of  the  page  and 
introduction  of  a  new  type  face,  tl* 
Ridgway  (Pa.)  Record  recently  kept 
its  front  page  blank  except  for  the 
logotype  at  the  top  and  three  ini»he; 
of  type  c-entered  on  the  white  j 

Front  page  news  was  carried  on 
page  8. 

The  front  page  announcement  said 

“Although  this  page  is  blank  to¬ 
day’s  edition  of  your  Ridgeway  Rec- 
ord  contains  more  pages  of  reading 
matter  than  yesterday’s  edition. 

“Tomorrow  when  this  page  will  he 
filled  again  with  front  page  news  your 
daily  Record  will  contain  2^2  more 
pages  of  reading  matter  than  formerly 

“This  increase  is  due  to  the  add^ 
column  on  each  page,  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  page  and  by  a  new 
type  base. 

“The  Record  today  contains  new 
features;  a  daily  serial  story,  womens 
features,  patterns,  comics,  and  beauty 
hints. 

“With  the  telephoto  news  pictures 
now  appearing  daily  these  new  and 
added  features  make  your  Record  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper. 

“For  your  front  page  news  turn  to 
page  eight  today.” 


Kaltenbom  Ill 

H.  V.  KALTENBORN,  who  began 
writing  three  columns  a  week  for 
the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 
about  Nov.  1,  temporarily  discontin¬ 
ued  his  articles  Nov,  13  for  two  weeks 
because  of  illness. 

New  Strip 

FRANK  R.  MARGESON,  former  sales 
representative  for  United  Press,  and 
also  formerly  with  International  News 
Service  and  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  assigned  the  eastern 
territory  as  salesman  for  Associated 
Midwest  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc., 
Chicago.  He  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City,  replacing 
Gordon  Bent,  resigned.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  announced  this  week  release  of 
a  new  six-column  comic  strip  with¬ 
out  continuity,  entitled  “Candid  Cam¬ 
eron  the  Photo  Fiend,”  by  James  W. 
Kendall  and  Foley  Payne.  Another 
new  feature  is  “Horace  Scope”  by 
Bill  Sullivan  and  Winn  McCourt. 

Willicombe  Married 
JOSEPH  WILLICOMBE.  JR.,  son  of 
Col.  Joseph  Willicombe,  secretary 
to  William  Randolph  Hearst,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Nov.  11  to  Venice  Bongiorni  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ’The  couple 
left  immediately  by  automobile  for  a 
honeymoon  in  Florida.  Willicombe, 
Jr.,  is  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  Saturday  magazine 
section  handled  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 


PRESS  IN  FUND  DRIVE 

New  York  publishers  last  week 
launched  a  campaign  to  raise  $25,090 
for  the  United  Ho.spital  Campaign 
within  eight  days.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
member  of  the  Stin  executive  board, 
acting  as  chairman  at  a  luncheon  Nov. 
10.  appointed  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher.  Daily  Mirror,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspapers;  Charles  Boyle, 
of  Paul  Block  Associates,  representa¬ 
tive  of  newspaper  representatives, 
and  Harold  McGraw,  vice-president 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
representative  of  the  trade  papers. 


€(uantily  And 
4|uality  of 

The  Sun  is  New  York's 
foremost  evening  paper, 
not  only  because  it  is  so 
well  edited,  but  because 
comparisons  show  it  leads 
in  the  amount  of  local, 
domestic  and  foreign  news 
as  well  as  the  number  of 
Sports,  Financial  and  Gen¬ 
eral  news  items  published. 


NKW  YORK 


Every  day  Oklahomans  pour  out 
intimate  problems  to  Miss  Edith 
Johnson.  Upon  her  sympathetic 
ears  fall  the  heartaches,  the  joys, 
the  hopes,  the  disappointments  of 
thousands.  Through  her  deep  im- 
derstanding  of  human  relations. 
Miss  Johnson,  an  Oklahoman  and 
Times  staff  member,  instills  her 
readers  with  a  new  courage .  to 
live.  Her  daily  column,  a  bulwark 
of  reader-interest,  is  another  rea¬ 
son  for  Oklahoman  and  Times  su¬ 
premacy  in  Oklahoma. 
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No  Copy-Cutting 
In  This  Column 

All  Set  on  One  Model 
29  Linotype  Without 
Changing  Magazines 

Here-s  a  tYP-al 

®  Sy  sort^  a  Sews-story. 

practically  any  four 

in  this  case,  it  s  all  ^ 

90-channel  magaz^  ^ 

29  Mixer  Linotype. 

Model  30  y?“'S/er  Say',  -but 
“S"e“SloBhowi.. 


Magazine  Equipment 

1-  te 


lagazine  c-muih*- — 

Medium  c"oS'- 

Slmed.  It  \“'’^?„"SaS'neNo.2 

(90-ehatme».  Thm  No  2 

uolie'^hich  accounts  for  the 
With  Italic,  wi  story  and 

second  deck  of  ,  second 

the  italic  minor  head  on  me 

story.  _ — 

Excelsior  Used  on  Body 
For  Maximum  Legibility 

The  third  "lagazme  responsive 

'"m  reaT  71^'  point  Excelsior 
easy-to-reaa  < /2  h  ^  course 

with  Bold  Face  No.  2.  ux 
Excelsior  ^  a  member  oi^^ 

a«allent  singte 
LSfmrsubheads.  They're  both  set 
on  8-point  slugs. 

Sporting  Events  and 
Classified  Not  Forgotten 

.o?'6'?o“SK^BS 

S'S^Kpetator^^^ 

Here’s  the  way  it  looks. 

•  nv  front  office  (0) 

ad  4LEEY  (19)  ^  McCracken 

Pritchard  . V®” ■■■.'....  McPeck 

Outiand  . tq"‘ .  Hubbard 

Montrose . ;;b.g.V . *1°“® 

Shellenberger  ••••gi-*’  van  Norman 

ISSu' ■■'•  ■  •  ■  'wenmS 

Suseskl  . 

SCORE  BV  7_19 

Ad  Alley. ^ . 0  0  0  0—0 

Front  Office - innes  DetwUer. 

n«»«-  smSTIIt^s 

Ad  Aiiey--to^ 

Smith.  Angeto.  Behwlck.  »h- 

MUton.  Qu^-  ^nf^Backa:  Wlnton. 
tilsano  Centrcr#  to  who  Spang* 

emSn.  Warde.  <^®®:  ^SSugerT  Buttes. 

J^nt  Office-7Sto^-  pol- 

Pellen.  TacMes ■  Ryan, 

lard.  O^rds.  O^iW-  luvera.  Hart, 
center:  Nye.  Bacas. 

Ulster. 


POSITIONS  WANTED— MEN 

°  up  P^»  tSiS“even  the 

so  many  *11®*?!^!  difficulty  m  reassem- 

s&'S^'sss'MiS.ra 

CAI  FS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


SPARE  THE 
SHEARS 

and  Save  the  Minutes 

(♦"♦“LINOTYPE^ 


Copy  Goes  to  the  Linotype  as  Written 
. . .  Slugs  Enter  Galley  the  Same  Way 

"Copy-cutting"  . . .  that  process  of  separating  heacis  or 
(display  from  body  matter . . .  has  passed  away  in  many 
modern  composing-rooms.  And  nobody  mourns. 

No  longer  need  folks  run  hither  and  thither  trying  to 
piece  together  short  "takes"  of  type.  No  longer  do  they 
have  to  reunite  snipped-up  bits  of  copy. 

Instead,  slugs  make  a  straight  trip  from  galley  to  form 
...  all  is  complete  and  in  order . . .  copy  intact. 

It's  usually  accomplished  by  2-in-l  Model  Linotypes. 
With  one  or  more  72-channel  magazines  for  display, 
they're  ready  for  most  anything. 

But,  with  dynamic  heading  styles  and  new  28  pt.  Erbor 
Medium  Condensed  for  heads,  it  can  even  be  done  on 
all  90-channel  machines.  See  example  at  left. 

And  on  the  Mixer  Models  29  and  30,  the  operator  can 
shift  back  and  forth  between  magazines  in  about  the 
some  time  it  would  take  to  snip  once  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  shears.  It's  done  by  the  touch  of  a  key! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


A-P*L  AND  LINOTYPE  MEMPHIS  FAMILY  AND  INDICATED  FACES 
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Houston  Mcoi 
Heads  Southwest 
A.  F.  A.  District 

President  Slocum  Warns 
of  "Insidious  Propaganda" 
Against  Advertising 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Nov.  14 — Annual 
convention  of  the  Tenth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  today 
closed  its  annual  convention  after 


Shreveport;  Marion  C.  Shipley,  Tulsa; 

J.  H.  Allison,  Wichita  Falls;  Sid  Dun-  HugG  Reader  AudlGIlCe 
ken,  Dallas  (sustaining),  and  John  _  t*  11  XT 

Ferris,  Corpus  Christi,  member  at  a  OT  a  00113011  MOWS 
large.  continued  from  page  5 

Among  entertainment  hosts  were  .m 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  Express-News  ,  „ 

pubUsher,  and  William  McIntosh,  San  you  mean  calling  a  baseball  the  old 


Antonio  Light. 

■ 

Hungerford  Secretary 
of  The  Silurians 

Edward  Hungerford  was  elected 
secretary  of  The  Silurians  at  a  semi- 


__  _  w  1.  excessive  ticket  prices  and  athUti, 

rluge  Reader  Audience  hoaxes.  He  recently  was  barred  fMft 

ri  f  Al^  11  XT  Madison  Square  Garden,  he  said,  b 

A  or  A  OOtnOll  Mews  a  story  he  wrote  on  a  postponed  figb 

continued  from  page  5  However,  he  paid  his  own  admiab 
to  get  in.  Subsequently  he  was  re- 
instated  to  the  press  list. 

you  mean  calling  a  baseball  ‘the  old  Mr.  Parker  likes  the  latitude  givQ 
apple’  etc. — is  fading  even  from  the  a  sports  writer  in  preparing  his  nut*, 
smaller  town  sports  pages.  rial.  He  does  not  feel  that  vemacuUr 

“It  is  my  belief  newspapers  have  is  carried  too  far,  that  it  adds  color 

not  exploited  their  sports  space  pro-  There  is  a  big  future  in  sports  wriu 
perly  as  an  advertising  medium.  I  ing  for  the  man  who  can  really  write 


should  charge  an  extra  rate  for  it.” 

Lack  of  Levity 

Speaking  only  as  an  individual,  Stu 


annual  dinner  Nov.  13  at  the  Hotel  art  Cameron  set  down  that  he  does 


Sports  reporters  are  allowed  to  exiat^ 
themselves  as  writers  in  no  other  de¬ 
partment  are.  Young  men  enteriiw 
sports  are  given  the  oportunity  to  de. 
velop  rapidly  and  have  such  men  y 


Lafavette  New  York  Mr  Hunger-  not  care  for  some  sports  writing  ver-  b  i  u  j  ® 

^ayene,  «ew  lorK.  mr.  nmiger  ,  ...  ,  ^  ®  .  Westbrook  Pegler,  Heywood  Broun 

ford  succeeds  the  late  David  G.  Baillie,  naciuw.  I  do  not  thi^  that  sport  is  i-.  R,,nw.n  anrl  Pa..i  naiiulT 


who  served  as  secretary  from  the  es-  anything  sacred  or  holy,  but  I  see  no 
tablishment  of  the  organization  until  reason  why  r^es  of  good  writing 
his  death  Aug.  14.  Resolutions  were  should  not  apply  to  sports  as  well  as, 
adopted  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  BailUe  and  let  iw  say,  to  finance  or  Washington 
of  Robert  Himt  Lyman,  treasurer  things  in 

emeritus,  whose  death  occurred  on  ll'®  l>^fer  vein  I  do.  As  a  matter  of 
ggp^  3  fact,  there  isn  t  nearly  enough  levity 


Damon  Runyon,  and  Paul  Galileo  to 
emulate.  However,  if  they  find  th« 
their  real  interest  lies  in  sports  they 
can  remain  in  that  department  to  find 
fame  and  a  decidedly  abundant  life 


L.  L.  Swar+tkopf,  vice-liautonant-qovernor  bringing  the  Silurians  to  the  atten-  .  n  u  .  hannened  It  is  iust  —  ‘T - “ - 1'" 

of  Tenth  District  pinninq  badge  on  George  tion  of  the  newly  eligible  crop  of  writer^J^ploys  a  lot  of 


emeritus,  whose  death  occurred  on  **6^“'-*  ''-***  *  UTT  T  T7VDT  IITMC  "TIT7IIT« 

ggp^  3  fact,  there  isnt  nearly  enough  levity  niUIi  riAlrX«/VLivi9  OCtAi 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  former  presi-  1^®  sports  pages.  But  this  is  a  Edwin  C.  Hill,  who  reported  tht 
dent,  was  added  to  the  executive  com-  subject.  I  might  write  a  President’s  message  to  Congress  over 

mittee.  piece Jhat  wpuld  be  very,  very  funny  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 

Resolutions  were  adopted  instruct-  Philadelphia  because  it  would  tell  25  minutes  before  the  speech  was 
ing  the  president  and  executive  com-  ^  ®  f  read,  explained  Tuesday  that  he  had 

mittee  to  prepare  a  program  for  }  ar^'‘'Tstm1L^'^trre^?rstorv 

bringing  the  Silurians  to  the  atten-  !' out  the  readmg  had  been  scheduled 


M.  Slocum  of  Detroit,  AFA  pr..id.nt.  members  which  comes  to  maturity  ingenious  phrasing,  but  the  writer  who  ^r“off ‘^itonilJeT 

every  year.  Frank  Parker  Stock-  staves  so  hard  for  cleverness  that  he  ®  ^  mmutes. 

electing  Michael  Murphy  of  Houston  bridge,  president,  called  attention  to  partly  conceals  the  point  does  not 

ar  governor  and  selecting  Fort  Worth  the  fact  that  membership  in  the  Lire^with  me.”  P  *  «  s 

for  next  year’s  meeting.  Murphy,  con-  society  is  automatic  and  not  by  o  _  .  u 

nected  with  Krupp  &  Tuffly,  toe.,  a  election.  f 

retail  shoe  store,  succeeds  Neal  Bar-  The  Silurians  include  all  men  who,  ...  r*"  j 


parliamentary  procedure  put  the  no- 


tne  lact  tnat  memoersnip  in  me  score  with  me.”  W.  W.  HELL  TO  DETROIT 

^  automatic  and  not  by  Sports  writing  is  not  by  any  means  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  De- 
^  •  1..J  11  «  u  confined  to  entertainment.  It  has  a  troit  and  New  York  agency,  announce 

stTong  editorial  function  and  strives  to  Weston  W.  Hill  will  head  the  promo-  ' 

,.  y  ^  ’  11  ♦  ’  advise  the  public  which  pays  high  ad-  tion  unit  on  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 

editors,  cartoonists  or  lUustrators  on  , J*  r  1 _ . 


rett,  manager  of  Radio  Station  KOMA,  30  or  more  years  ago,  were  reporters, 
Oklahoma  City.  editors,  cartoonists  or  illustrators  on 


mission  fees.  One  of  the  foremost  Company  account  and  assist  <»i  cod- 


Principal  out-of-the-district  speak-  New  York  City  newspaper,  campaigners  for  the  customers’  tact.  Hill  formerly  was  with  Cedi 

s  at  the  convention  were  George  M.  whetoer  still  active  m  newspaper  money’s  worth  is  Dan  Parker,  sports  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  New  York 


Slocum,  Detroit,  AFA  president;  Wil-  work  or  not. 

liam  D’Arcy,  president  D’Arcy  Adver-  ■ 

tising  Agency,  St.  Louis,  and  Harry  ATP  PARALYSIS  FIGHT 

Boyd  Bro^  nation^  merchandise  Newspaper  publishers  wiU  form  one 
manager  Phfico  ^dio  &  Televmon  ^^e  most  influential  groups  in  the 
Corporation  Philadelphia.  From  Slo-  organization  now  being  cre- 

cum  the  delegates,  representing  a  Udantile 

dozen  clubs,  heard  a  stirring  answer  p^3i  ^riv^  Keith  Morgan,  cam- 

to  what  he  described  as  msidious  naim  chairman  declared  in  New  York 
propaganda”  against  advertising  on  declared  in  New  York 

tile  false  premiL  that  its  cost  is  paid  ^ov-  IL  To  date  more  t^  ^  have 
by  the  ultimate  consumer.  accepted  ap^mtment  to  tim  Publish- 

ers  Council  whose  members  will  as- 
Barrett  called  c(wi»ration  of  all  county  chairmen  of  the  Corn- 

media  the  keynote  of  Ae  San  Antonio  ^jttee  for  Ae  Celebration  of  Ae  Pres- 
convention  The  retirmg  govern^Dr  in  jdent’s  Birthday  for  Fighting  Infantile 
his  annual  message  outlined  bright  Paralysis 
prospects  for  expansion  in  Ae  tenth  a 

district  since  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  __  ^tt  r  twt  wt  xr 

and  Ae  remainder  of  Oklahoma  have  AP  CIaAMGES  IN  N.  1. 
been  added  to  it.  He  cautioned  clubs  Mark  Barron,  former  day  city  eAtor 
to  restrict  membership  to  persons  en-  of  Ae  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
gaged  to  selling,  buying  or  producing  has  been  made  drama  critic  and  mem- 
advertising.  Ad  clubs,  he  added,  are  her  of  Ae  Sunday  news  staff.  Max 
not  properly  civic  ^oups  and  are  Hill,  who  only  recently  was  switched 
liable  to  disintegrate  if  allowed  to  get  from  Ae  photo  department,  has  been 
out  of  bounds.  His  report  Aowed  two  made  city  editor  over  boA  day  and 
new  clubs  chartered— Shreveport,  La.,  night  forces, 
and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  OAers  in 
Ae  district  are  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Dallas,  Fort  WorA,  Waco,  ^ 

Austin,  San  Antonio,  Houston,  Beau-  ■■  ■■ 

mont  and  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  Early  ^  ^P 

affiliation  of  clubs  at  New  Orleans  and 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  to  Arkansas  circulation 

Cities  was  preActed. 

OfKcars  Elactad 

Officers  elected  besides  Murphy  to- 

elude  L.  Leroy  Swartzkopf,  San  An-  V^ClODClj  1701 

tonio,  and  Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr., 

Fort  Worth,  first  and  second  lieuten-  This  represents  a  sain  of  7.996  over 

ant-govemors;  and  Robert  W.  Dundas,  October,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 

Houston,  secretary-treasurer.  Officers  circulation  average  211,677  per  Sunday 

were  chosen  by  directors,  who  include: 

C.  M.  Bishop,  Austin;  Clarence  Hoi-  « 
land,  Beaumont;  Tommy  L.  Jaggars, 

Leslie  B.  Harris  and  Dudley  B.  Ken-  Everything  in  Baltimore 

nedy,  Dallas;  Johnson,  E.  C.  Whit-  Revolves  Around 

comb  and  Ray  Powers,  Fort  WorA; 

Murphy,  C.  F.  Nixon  and  Dimdas,  . 

Houston;  Paul  Hoheisel  and  Barrett  'T'U  fT 
(ex-officio),  Oklahoma  City;  William 

Brockhausen,  J.  S.  Phillips  and  Swartz-  Morning  Evening  Sunday 

kopf,  San  Antonio;  Fred  C.  Beseler, 


This  represents  a  gain  of  7.996  over 
October,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  average  211,677  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  October,  1937 — a  gain 
of  6.192  over  October,  1936. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Retwlves  Around 


eAtor  of  Ae  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  agency,  as  copy  chief  and  account  ex- 
Frequent  are  his  outbursts  against  ecutive. 


Sow  Your  Advertising  Seeds 
On  Fertile  Kansas  Soil 

This  year,  the  rich,  productive  Kansas  soil  is  really  "pay  dirt,” 
not  only  for  these  prosperous  farmers  but  also  for  advertisers  who 
plant  the  seeds  of  desire  for  anything  from  tooth  paste  to  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Rural  Kansas  has  plenty  of  money  with  an  aggregate  revenue  of 
approximately — 

$400,000,000 

which  represents  a  $60,000,000  increase  over  1936.  Wheat  produc¬ 
tion  was  up  31%;  grain  sorghums  are  up  120%;  potatoes  are  up 
30%  and  other  farm  products  all  showed  splendid  gains. 

34,065 

of  these  money-making  farms  are  located  in  Topeka's  16  Drive-in 
Counties. 

In  this  territory  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Kansas 

THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL 

Dominates  unchallenged  as  the  First  Paper  with  more  than — 

50,000  CIRCULATION 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  carries  38.73%  of  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  both  local  and  national.  The  Capital  also  carries  66.46% 
of  all  national  advertising  in  which  it  leads  to  27  out  of  28  classi¬ 
fications  (Authority:  Media  Records).  Obviously,  The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  produces  the  best  results  at  minimum  costs.  Rale 
13c  a  line. 

Wf)t  tlTopel^a  Batlj)  Capital 


SUN 


Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 


Topeka 
New  York 


Chicago 


Member  A.  B.  C. 

Detroit  Kansas  City 


Kansas 
San  Francisco 
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Modernizing  the  Production 
of  Display  Composition 

The  important  daily  newspapers  which  have  fundamentally  modernized 
their  display  composition  equipment  in  recent  months  have  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  installed  Ludlow  equipment. 

The  following  are  among  the  outstanding  larger  daily  newspapers 
which  have  freshly  investigated,  compared  and  considered  all  available 
methods  of  producing  display  composition  and  have  then  changed  over 
to  the  Ludlow  as  their  basic  equipment  —  for  producing  real  display 
slug  composition: 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Newark  Star-Eagle 

These  newspapers  sought  and  found  in  the  Ludlow  system  a  flexible 
method  of  display  composition  which  would  enable  them  economically 
to  give  their  advertisers  the  great  advantage  of  real  display,  in  ably- 
designed,  up-to-the-minute  Ludlow  typefaces,  with  easy  change  from 
size  to  size,  and  from  face  to  face,  so  essential  to  putting  copy  into  type 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  do  an  effective  selling  job. 

Will  new  Ludlow  equipment  enable  you  to  set  display  more  econom¬ 
ically  and  effectively,  with  consequent  increase  in  local  display  linage? 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

s«t  in  m*mb«M  of  tb*  Ludlow  KarnakfamUT  2032  Clyboum  Avenue  +  Chicago,  Illinois 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 


No.  5.  Building  Greater  Volume 


THERE  IS  NO  MYSTERY  to  building 
classified  advertising.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  must  be  analyzed  thoroughly  and 
weak  spots  strengthened.  The  news¬ 
paper  should  adopt  a  long-range,  ten¬ 
tative  operating  plan  after  ascertain¬ 
ing  its  objectives. 

Concentrate  on  major  classifications 
at  the  start.  Avoid  jumping  around 
from  classification  to  classification  or 
on  temporary  features  when  you  are 
trying  to  build  a  good,  permanent 
volume.  Like  building  a  house  you 
have  to  make  your  plans,  select  and 
use  good  material,  employ  good  work¬ 
men,  build  your  foimdation  and  build 
it  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  time,  wear  and  tear. 

“We’ve  always  done  it  this  way”  is 
one  of  the  greatest  bugaboos  to  classi¬ 
fied  progress.  Don’t  have  too  many 
rules,  restrictions  or  censorship  regu¬ 
lations.  Some  newspapers  seem  to 
work  harder  to  keep  linage  out  of 
their  columns  than  they  do  to  get  it 
in.  Spend  money  on  sound  ideas. 
Save  as  much  as  possible  on  non¬ 
productive  clerks,  waste  space  in  the 
classified  section,  poor  promotion, 
loose  credits,  etc.  Make  it  easy  for 
readers  to  place  ads  and  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  get  results.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  advertiser  and  his  results 
is  the  distance  between  the  newspaper 
and  its  goal  for  classified. 

PublUiier's  Support  Noodod 
At  least  two  or  three  years  are 
necessary  to  bring  results  in  a  good 
plan  of  classified  development  and 
during  this  p)eriod,  the  publisher  must 
give  his  classified  department  every 
needed  coop)eration  and  support. 
Growth  in  classified  is  primarily  the 
proof  of  results  but  you  can’t  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  ads  to  be  brought  in. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  de¬ 
veloping  classified  advertising  and 
building  it.  Nearly  anyone  with  sales 
sense  can  develop  business.  To  hold 
it,  however,  you  have  to  build  intel¬ 
ligently  and  carefully. 

For  those  newspapers  that  now 
carry  a  substantial  amount  of  classi¬ 
fied,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  few  newspap)ers  can  ever  reach 
the  saturation  point  of  classified  pros¬ 
pects.  No  newspai>er  should  try  to 
decide  in  advance  just  how  much 
classified  it  is  entitled  to  or  can  sell. 
And  there  is  no  need  to  complicate 
the  selling  of  classified.  Although 
classified  selling  is  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  affected  by  101  details,  each 
important  to  the  whole,  the  expert 
classified  manager  controls  these  in¬ 
fluences  by  expjerience  and  instinct 
without  confusing  the  main  issues. 
In  summing  up,  the  three  things  most 
necessary  to  the  successful  culmina¬ 
tion  of  any  classified  building  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

1.  A  good  rate  structure. 

2.  Ilie  best  possible  sales  staff,  di¬ 
rected  by  a  capable  man  or  woman. 

3.  TTie  willingness  of  the  classified 
manager  and  his  salespeople  to  work 
indefatigably. 

TIm  Rat*  Card 

When  building  a  classified  rate 
structure  it  is  important  that  every 
detail  of  manufacturing  cost  be 
known.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
classified  managers  seem  to  know 
these  costs.  Since  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  classified  net  profit  they 
are  entitled  to  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper’s  costs  as 
well  as  profits. 


Some  newspapers  actually  try  to 
BUY  classified  leadership.  What  is 
the  real  value  of  such  leadership? 
Isn’t  it  possible  that  the  value  of  clas¬ 
sified  leadership  (without  corre¬ 
sponding  profits)  has  been  somewhat 
overestimated  in  the  minds  of  pub¬ 
lishers?  Nearly  any  business  can 
climb  to  volume  leadership  by  selling 
its  merchandise  at  a  loss.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  try  to  expand,  of  course, 
but  whatever  growth  there  is  should 
be  healthy  and  profitable.  Nearly  any 
publisher  would  prefer  to  carry  3()0 
inches  of  classified  advertising  at  a 
net  profit  of  $1  per  inch  than  400 
inches  at  a  net  profit  of  only  25  cents 
per  inch. 

Abnormally  low  rates  discourage 
profitable  progress.  Too  economical 
operation  will  thwart  the  newspaper’s 
ambitions  in  regards  to  its  classified. 
Extremely  low  rates  often  mean  in¬ 
adequate  incomes  for  classified  sales¬ 
people.  The  quality  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  service  to  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  is  adversely  affected.  There  is 
little  or  no  flexibility  in  operation. 
The  newspaper  cannot  build  up  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  for  future  development 
without  using  the  earnings  of  other 
departments.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
rates  are  too  high  they  will  discour¬ 
age  hundreds  of  logical  prospects 
from  the  use  of  classified.  TTiere  is  a 
happy  and  profitable  medium  for  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  advertiser. 

Eliminating  Salas  Competition 

Some  newspapers  have  found  that 
classified  rates,  proportioned  to  dis¬ 
play  rates  (assuming  that  the  display 
rates  are  based  accurately  on  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  acceptance)  give  them  a  good  as¬ 
surance  that  their  classified  rate 
structures  are  well  founded.  These 
newspapers  abide  by  the  rule  that  the 
maximum  classified  rate  should  not 
bt  lower  than  the  maximum  display 
rate  and,  the  minimum  classified  rate 
should  not  be  lower  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  display  rate.  One  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  is  that  it  helps 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  sales  com¬ 
petition  that  often  exists  between  the 
display  and  classified  departments  on 
newspapers  that  publish  classified  dis¬ 
play.  Classified  departments  should 
try  to  earn  for  their  newsptapers  the 
same  net  revenue  per  page  as  dis¬ 
play  earns. 

Many  newspapers  offer  a  special 
rate  of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 


the  regular  rates  to  advertisers  plac¬ 
ing  ads  under  “Rooms  for  Rent”  or 
“Positions  Wanted.”  They  feel  a  lower 
rate  is  more  in  keeping  with  these  ad¬ 
vertisers’  ability  to  pay  and  more  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  event¬ 
ual  profit  from  their  advertising. 

The  yearly  rateholder  or  daily  in¬ 
sertion  contract  is,  by  far,  the  best  for 
classified.  The  addition  of  this  type 
of  contract  account  is  the  only  real 
guarantee  the  newspa{)er  has  of  mak¬ 
ing  real  classified  progress.  Elach 
time  a  newspaper  secures  one  of  these 
contracts  it  has  the  assurance  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  ad  will  appear  for  365  con¬ 
secutive  days  or,  in  the  case  of  a  six- 
day  newspaper,  313  times.  A  good 
foundation  of  these  contracts  will  help 
prevent  fluctuation  in  the  size  of  the 
classified  section  and  give  the  readers 
a  certain  minimum  of  offerings  to 
select  from  each  day. 

What  to  Avoid 


CIRCULATION 

guaranteed  at 

300,000 


NEW  YORK  POST 


Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

National  Adaertuing  Represeatative 


In  order  not  to  complicate  their 
.sales  problems,  newspapers  with  low 
rates  should  avoid  the  use  of  too 
many  classified  rates  or  contracts. 
Several  newspapers  have  done  a 
highly  successful  sales  job  with  just 
one  classified  contract,  either  a  two 
or  three  line  daily  rateholder  contract 
signed  for  the  period  of  a  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  newspapers  with  very 
high  classified  rates  have  found  it 
helpful  to  maintain  a  varied  selection 
of  space,  insertion  and  rateholder  con¬ 
tracts  to  encourage  business  from 
every  possible  source. 

One  classified  manager  very  aptly 
qualified  the  use  of  classified  con¬ 
tracts  when  he  said  “Contracts  should 
not  provide  a  convenient  set  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  various  size  advertisers. 
They  should  make  accounts  stretch 
and  perform  better.”  The  daily  rate- 
holder  contract  offers  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  advertiser  as  well  as  to  the 
newspaper.  He  is  protected  against 
a  rate  rise  (on  most  newspapers)  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  run  of  his  contract.  He 
earns  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not  the 
lowest,  contract  rates  the  newspaper 
has  to  offer  plus  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  change  his  copy  as 
often  as  he  pleases.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  he  has  a  much  greater 
chance  of  getting  increasingly  satis¬ 
factory  results  because  of  the  daily 
repetition  of  his  offerings. 

Bulk  space  contracts  are  not  very 
helpful  to  a  newspaper  that  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  build  a  steady  volume  of  classi¬ 
fied  offerings  for  its  readers.  A  news¬ 
paper  having  too  many  bulk  space 


contracts  will  find  its  classified  vd. 
ume  taking  sudden  and  di.sconcertii» 
drops  during  holiday  periods,  spells 
of  bad  weather  and  the  so-called  “oj 
seasons”  of  advertisers.  If  it  is  {,[, 
that  the  use  of  bulk  space  contracts 
is  absolutely  necessary,  due  to  tie 
“local  situation,”  it  might  be  well  to 
adopt  a  system  similar  to  that  uod 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
une,  i.  e.,  to  offer  a  MONTHLY  space 
rate  to  adverti.sers  who  claim  they 
cannot  use  or,  do  not  want  to  sign 
rateholder  contracts.  In  the  case  ol 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  no  contract 
is  signed  by  bulk  space  u.sers  but  the 
advertisers  earn  a  lower  than  tran. 
sient  rate  if,  during  the  month,  they 
run  a  certain  minimum  number  of 
lines.  This  system  helps  spread  the 
classified  volume  more  evenly  through 
the  year.  Incidentally,  the  rates 
charged  bulk  space  users  are  much 
higher  than  those  charged  rateholder 
contract  advertisers. 

Cancellation  Clans* 

It  is  preferable  that  classified  con¬ 
tracts  carry  no  expiration  date  but, 
instead,  a  clause  stating  the  contract 
can  be  cancelled  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  upon  30  days’  notice  by  either 
party  and  only  after  the  contract  has 
been  in  force  for  a  full  year.  An^ 
other  clause  can  be  inserted  stating 
that  the  newspaper  will  give  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  at  least  90  days’  notice  in  the 
event  of  a  rate  rise.  The  “continuous" 
form  of  contract  will  save  the  news¬ 
paper  much  time  and  effort  that 
spent  getting  renewals  of  expiring 
contracts. 

If  a  newspaper  has  various  sized 
contracts,  salespeople  should  endeavor 
to  get  their  present  advertisers  to  r*' 
sign  larger  contracts  whenever  pos' 
sible.  For  example,  an  advertiser 
who  can  afford  to  rim  five  lines  daily 
instead  of  two  or  three,  should 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  change 
to  a  five  line  daily  contract  at  any 
time  and  without  any  penalty  for  can¬ 
celling  the  smaller  sized  contract 
Every  running  account  should  be 
analyzed  periodically  to  determine 
its  maximum  linage  possibilities. 

Whenever  a  newspaper  is  doing  an 
outstandingly  good  job  of  selling  clas¬ 
sified,  usually  it  will  be  found  SOft 
or  more  of  its  daily  advertisers  have 
contracts  with  the  newspaper.  This 
is  not  as  true  of  the  Simday  news¬ 
paper  because  of  the  large  number 
of  one-time  ads  placed  by  transient 
advertisers  for  this  day. 

(Next  week:  The  classified  sales  staff.) 


BRIDCinC  THE  GHP 


The  Dry  Mat  is  the  most  important 
link  hetween  the  heginning  and  the 
end  of  good  reproduction.  Upon  it 
rests  the  responsibility  of  clean,  legi¬ 
ble  printing.  •  Wood  Dry  Mats  have 
jsct  the  quality  standard  since  1915. 
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WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
Orders  FOUR  8-MAGAZINE 
STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 


Thirty-two  quick-change  Intertype  magazines  on  four  machines! 
Think  what  that  means  in  speed  and  economy  of  ad  composition! 
These  new  Streamlined  Intertypes  —  and  seventy-nine  fonts  of 
new  matrices — were  included  in  an  extensive  program  of  plant 
modernization  just  recently  completed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  .  .  .  The  present  machines  include  five  Model  C  three- 
magazine  Intertypes,  also  one  three-magazine  Model  H  display 
Intertype,  and  four  of  the  new  eight- magazine  Streamliners. 


In  other  departments  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  composing 
room,  two  Intertype  mixers  are  used  exclusively  for  head- 
letter  purposes,  and  a  two- magazine  Model  F  mixer  is 
used  as  a  ring  machine,  on  which  all  straight  news  and 
classified  proofs  are  corrected. 

The  news  line  is  made  up  of  twenty-one  machines,  of 
which  eighteen  are  Models  B  and  C  Intertypes. 

Among  the  new  ad  types  are  complete  families  of  Inter¬ 


type  Bodoni,  Caslon,  Cairo,  Egmont,  Vogue,  and  other 
popular  Intertype  faces. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  installation,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  all  four  machines  are  Streamlined  Intertype  Four- 
Deckers,  is  that  all  of  these  new  ad  machines  are  “mixers” 
—that  is,  machines  with  which  the  operator  can  change  in¬ 
stantly  from  one  magazine  to  another,  and  with  which  he 
can  mix  different  type  faces  in  the  same  line,  if  required, 
as  is  now  customary  in  food  store  advertising. 


FOR  ECONOMICAL  AD  COMPOSITION . . .  INVESTIGATE  THE  MODERN 

STREAMUNED  INTERTYPES 


SET  IN  CAIRO  AND  SOOKf*;  I 
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D  I 

THANKSGIVING— 1937 

LONG  BEFORE  history  emerged  from  legend, 
human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  set 
aside  a  season  to  thank  their  gods  for  the  gifts 
of  life  received  during  the  year  that  had  passed, 
and  for  blessings  to  come.  Whether  or  not  that 
was  known  to  the  sturdy  New  Englanders  who 
established  the  American  custom  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  of  no  importance;  they  gave  thanks  be¬ 
cause  the  mere  fact  of  their  survival  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  was  sufficient  reason  for  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty. 

For  300  years  their  descendants  and  successors 
have  followed  the  pious  custom.  Often  they  had 
little  more  than  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  move  them. 
Often  they  had  a  satiety  of  prosperity.  We  have 
given  thanks  annually  during  long  cycles  of 
peace;  we  have  worshipped  when  war  clouds 
darkened  the  sky  and  saddened  thousands  of 
homes;  we  have  followed  the  ancient  way  when 
the  Thanksgiving  board  groaned  with  good  things, 
and  when  we  had  to  garnish  it  with  crusts  and 
hopes. 

We  come  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  1937,  in  exactly 
none  of  these  circumstances.  As  a  nation  we 
have  external  peace,  with  only  remote  threats  of 
its  disturbance.  We  have  domestic  woes — which 
contrasted  to  our  state  of  five  years  ago  could  be 
considered  as  Heavenly  bliss.  We  have  the  largest 
food  crops  of  this  decade.  We  have  a  general  level 
of  business  that  even  below  its  best  marks  re¬ 
mains  well  above  what  we  considered  healthy 
two  years  ago.  We  have  kept  the  government 
willed  to  us  by  the  Fathers,  and  show  every  in¬ 
tention  of  holding  it  fast. 

If  one-third  of  our  people  are  poor  and  with¬ 
out  prospects,  their  plight  is  receiving  more  at¬ 
tention  from  the  other  two-thirds  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  more  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

If  as  individuals  eind  as  a  nation  we  find  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  catalog  to  be  grateful  for.  we  are  not 
worthy  of  our  blessings.  If  temporary  discontent 
and  discomfort  can  make  us  forgetful  of  what  we 
actually  have,  and  blind  us  to  paths  of  progress, 
we  are  indeed  not  worthy.  The  Thanksgiving 
season  is  one  for  looking  backward  with  full 
hearts;  it  is  also  one  for  looking  forward  with  high 
heads  and  high  hopes. 

WRONG  PICTURE 

DAMAGES  WERE  RECOVERED  last  week  by 
the  London  Daily  Mirror  from  a  picture  ser¬ 
vice  which  furnished  a  wrongly-captioned  photo¬ 
graph  to  the  newspaper.  Hie  Mirror  illustrated 
the  story  of  a  breach  of  promise  suit  brought  by  a 
Belgian  dancer  against  a  prince  of  Cambodia  with 
a  cut  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  lady.  Instead, 
it  was  the  photo  of  a  London  society  woman,  quite 
remote  from  the  dancer’s  circumstances. 

A  libel  action  was  brought  by  the  woman  and 
her  husband  and  the  Mirror  settled  for  damages 
of  £600,  costs  of  60  guineas,  and  paid  its  own 
solicitors  fees  of  £60  9s.  The  paper  then  sought 
indemnification  from  the  agency. 

The  King’s  Bench  Division  in  effect  upheld  the 
newspaper’s  contention  that  it  was  warranted  in 
accepting,  without  further  verification,  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  a  reputable  agency,  that  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  agency  intended  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  be  published  without  delay,  that  delay 
for  verification  would  probably  destroy  news 
value.  The  court  agreed  that  a  caption  which  left 
any  doubt  as  to  the  subject’s  identity  would  re¬ 
sult  in  non-publication  of  the  picture.  A  clear 
breach  of  contract  was  indicated  and  the  court 
directed  that  the  agency  pay  to  the  newspaper 
the  amoimt  it  has  disbursed  in  settlement  of  the 
original  suit. 

The  decision  jibes  with  common  s«ise,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  sets  a  new  precedent  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  press  law.  Neither  memory  nor  files  recall 
any  similar  action  by  an  American  publisher 
against  a  picture  agency,  but  with  the  increasing 
popularity  of  pictures  here,  the  eventuality  is  not 
improbable.  Printed  pictures,  even  more  than 
printed  words,  demand  vigilance  at  all  times  and 
in  every  process. 


RIAL 


Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be> 
come  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  I.  Corinthians,  XIII;  1,  2. 


COINCIDENCE 


ONE  YEAR  AGO  Thanksgiving,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  strike  against  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  was  concluded  on  terms  which 
gave  the  Guild  a  substantial  victory.  ITie  victory 
was  made  possible  largely  by  the  support  of  the 
Teamsters’  Union  headed  by  Dave  Beck,  which 
marshalled  the  militant  A  F  L  behind  the  be¬ 
wildered  guildsmen. 

Last  week,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  won 
pro  forma  recognition  from  the  four  newspapers 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  This  time  the  advance  fol¬ 
lowed  a  strike  on  the  Record,  supported  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Newspapers  in 
cities  like  Seattle  and  Wilkes-Barre,  strongholds 
of  organized  labor,  have  the  cards  stacked  against 
them  in  a  battle  involving  union  recognition.  The 
best  compromise  they  can  achieve  between  the 
ultra-union  position  and  that  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  is  a  clause 
protecting  editorial  freedom.  How  much  that  is 
worth  remains  to  be  seen. 


CHARLIE  HANDS 

IF  YOUR  PICTURE  of  British  *''‘wspapenu(f> 
is  a  formal  person,  with  spats,  cane,  monocle 
and  a  regular  date  for  seven-bell  tea,  it’s  a  ^ 


If  that  were  the  whole  story,  a  speedy  triumph 
for  the  guild  aims  could  be  forecast.  Recent 
events  in  Seattle,  however,  indicate  that  it  is  far 
from  the  whole  story.  The  Seattle  Star  has  been 
persecuted  for  four  months  as  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  guild  and  Beck’s  teamsters — 
now  ranged  as  foes  of  the  guild  in  the  AFL- 
C I O  struggle.  Latest  news  is  that  Beck  intends  to 
drive  the  guild  from  the  foothold  it  has  achieved 
among  the.  circulation  employes  of  the  Post- Intel¬ 
ligencer.  Beck’s  union  probably  has  control  of 
employes  in  that  department;  only  a  handful  have 
thrown  in  with  the  guild’s  membership.  But 
the  stage  is  set  for  a  new  conflict. 

Unless  the  circulation  guildsters  give  up  that 
allegiance  and  join  the  teamsters,  the  latter  will 
throw  a  picket  line  around  the  P-I  plant — im- 
doubtedly  closing  it  as  they  did  last  year.  Again 
the  selfish  (and  unimportant)  interests  of  a  tiny 
minority  will  be  instrumental  in  depriving  more 
than  a  thousand  people  of  work. 

Again  an  employer,  in  no  way  at  fault,  is  to 
be  prevented  from  operating  his  property  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  legal  rights.  And  the  guild, 
which  a  short  year  ago  won  by  A  F  L  help,  is  now 
the  victim  of  the  bayonets  it  once  followed. 

The  sun  smiles  today  in  Wilkes-Barre,  but 
neither  Heywood  Broun,  Jonathan  Eddy,  nor 
John  L.  Lewis  can  guarantee  its  continued  radi¬ 
ance.  The  alliance  between  a  newspaper  guild  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  is  no  more  natural  than 
was  the  former  liaison  with  the  teamsters  and 
longshoremen.  It  is  a  imion  of  convenience,  to  be 
terminated  when  the  stronger  party  finds  its 
companion  a  nuisance. 

Newspapermen,  in  guilds  assembled,  can  win 
temporary  economic  benefits  with  the  aid  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor — and  create  debts  which  they  will 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  discharging.  They 
get  caught  in  the  middle,  among  the  shifting  al¬ 
legiances  of  the  Becks,  the  Martins,  the  Greens 
and  the  Lewises — and  not  being  natural  allies  of 
either  faction,  find  themselves  friendless  when  the 
big  fellows  make  peace.  If  that  seems  far-fetched 
to  our  friends  in  Wilkes-Barre,  we  commend  them 
to  look  to  Seattle.  Where  is  last  year’s  “victory”? 


you  didn’t  know  Charlie  Hands  in  life.  He 
last  week,  aged  77,  after  10  years  of  blindnej 
but  he  will  live  for  another  generation  in  ^ 
hearts  of  the  fellows  who  knew  him  and  woihi 
with  him  in  London.  The  daily  press  and  dn 
newspaper  journals  gave  him  more  span,  ^ 
more  enthusiasm  than  we  have  noted  since  4e 
death  of  Northcliffe — even  though  Charlie  Hnk 
was  only  a  reporter,  and  an  oft-fired  reportetat 
that. 

He  is  hailed  as  the  last  of  the  old  Bohemianiad 
the  first  of  the  new  dispensation — a  thoroughhnd 
human  being  who  could  report  any  story,  in  anj  ■  l  g 
circle  and  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Like  sonif  **  ^ 
of  his  American  contemporaries  he  had  the  habi;  j 
of  occasionally  disappearing  for  days  at  a  tine  ijgton 
always  to  find  a  job  awaiting  him  on  his  return  gress. 
One  editor,  it  is  related,  sent  him  telegram  aiio  sec  hk 
telegram  on  one  of  his  absences,  each  one  wind-  die  A( 
ing  up  with  the  threat  of  the  blue  envelope  tary  S 
Charlie’s  only  reply,  after  a  score  of  frantic  sub-  ters  ol 
monses,  was  a  laconic,  “Cease  firing.  Hands.”  at  the 

Only  once  did  he  try  an  executive  job,  some-  ' 
thing  along  the  line  of  a  New  York  city  desk.  I 
was  on  the  Daily  Mail.  News  was  slow  and  Charlie 
called  his  best  man.  Four,  five,  six  assignments  ‘ 
he  gave  him,  then  his  eye  kindled — “Wait  a  Sotdk 
minute,  George,”  he  added.  “I’ll  come  along  wid 
you.”  ment 

He  hated  to  be  called  a  “journalist”  H« 
wouldn’t  write  a  book — preferred  to  live  one,  he 
said.  And  as  James  Dimn  remarked  in  the  NtK$- 
paper  World,  “the  things  that  did  not  happen  tc  ^  ^ 
Charlie  Hands  should  never  have  occurreii”  He  tt^ 
was  wounded  in  the  South  African  war.  Wars 
revolutions,  and  great  strikes  were  in  his  day’s 
work,  and  wherever  he  went  he  left  legend. 

Perhaps  his  type  is  gone  forever  from  Anglo-  ^nk 
Saxon  journalism.  The  financial  and  accounting 
genii  who  are  powers  in  today’s  newspapers  have  .  v 
no  time  for  the  foolish  romanticism  which  laugb  ^  ^ 
at  time  clocks,  office  rules,  and  great  personages 
So  we  replace  the  Charlie  Hands  with  bright  ^ject 
sober,  well  disciplined  folks  who  leave  no  legoids  fo, 
behind  them,  but  march  in  picket  lines,  rough-  for  . 
house  advertisers,  and  foment  circulation  boy-  mun 
cotts.  Somehow,  we  have  a  nostalgia  for  the  day;  q] 
of  Charlie  Hands’  supremacy,  and  we  can’t  h^  Dor( 
thinking  that  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  splendic  and 
investment  for  the  newspaper  owner.  News-  pap 
paper  work  was  life  to  him — ^not  a  mere  means  oi  Adv 
supporting  a  family  and  a  labor  union.  12 1 


A  "FREE  PRESS" 

WE  QUOTE  a  paragraph  from  the  Hickory  (N.  C. 

Record  of  Nov.  13,  after  it  had  had  a  wedc'i 
experience  with  metropolitan  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  covering  the  story  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
went  to  bed  tight  and  awoke  to  find  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  wife  and  baby.  The  Hickory  edita 
Mrrote; 

"The  latitude  exercised  by  present-day  news¬ 
papers  is  here  and  now  fully  exemplified,  and  nn 
only  proves  that  abundant  liberty  is  enjoyed,  bn 
that  this  fundamental  freedom  has  been  pervertec 
into  a  license  to  distort  and  misrepresent.  .  .  ■  h 
is  riotously  funny  or  terribly  tragic,  just  as  yoc 
prefer  to  look  at  the  performance.” 

A  bill  of  particulars  would  be  interesting  anc 
useful  reading.  The  charge  is  not  new,  but  # 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  arising  from  the  jealousy 
of  a  coimtry  editor  against  the  metropolitan  press 
If  there  is  more  to  it  than  that,  certain  New  York 
editors,  we  are  sure,  would  welcome  details. 


A  COSTLY  ABSOLUTE  | 

IF  nothing  better  is  offered  to  him  man  will 
accept  a  false  absolute,  a  system  which  seems 
to  him  wide  enough  to  absorb  all  his  impv^ 
and  satisfy  all  his  needs,  even  though  to  achieve 
it  he  has  had  to  sacrifice  the  greatest  of  all  hu¬ 
man  values,  the  freedom  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  Haw* 
the  growth  among  us  of  this  new  vicious  Na¬ 
tionalism.  — Storm  Jameson- 
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rOR  NOVEMBER  20,  1937 


PERSONAL 

mention 

[jALPH  beaver  strassburger, 

publisher,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Hmld,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania 
German  Society 
Nov,  12. 

J  ohn  Dana 
Wise,  president 
and  publisher, 
Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  -  Dispatch, 
made  the  princi¬ 
pal  address  open¬ 
ing  Richmond’s 
1937  Community 
Drive  Nov.  12. 
Senator  Carter 
Rilph  B.  Str*uburq«r  Glass,  publisher, 
Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Sews  and  Advance,  en  route  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  stopped  in  Richmond  Nov.  11  to 
see  his  son,  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  editor  of 
tbe  Advance,  receive  a  “cross  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Service”  from  the  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy  in  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Jefferson.  Carter  Glass, 
Jr.,  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Fifty-first  Infantry  during  the  World 
War. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  South  Bend  police  depart¬ 
ment  school  session  on  his  50  years  of 
observation  and  contacts  with  police¬ 
men  and  police  departments. 

Frank  K  Gannett,  president,  Frank 
L  Gannett  Newspapers,  and  chairman 
of  board,  American  Agriculturist,  flew 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  to  attend 
a  breakfast  of  National  (Grange,  in 
convention  there,  and  to  receive  the 
Seventh  Degree,  the  Grange’s  highest 
rank. 

Dietrick  Lamade,  president  and 
publisher,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  Nov.  16  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Local  Rotary  Club,  was 
elected  to  honorary  life  membership 
for  his  work  as  a  Rotarian  and 
for  50  years  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher,  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News  and  Times, 
and  president  of  C.  E.  Palmer  News¬ 
papers,  is  a  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  Nov. 
12  by  Srcretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A  Wallace  to  supervise  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  farm 
tenancy  act  in  that  state. 

Julian  Hall,  editor,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Etgle,  is  in  a  Troy,  Ala.,  hospital  re¬ 
covering  from  injuries  suffered  in  a 
recent  automobile  accident. 

Fred  M.  Rolens,  publisher.  South 
PasacUTia  (Cal.)  Foothill  Review,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  San 
Gabriel  Valley  unit,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  last 
week.  K.  C.  Weiss,  Downey  Live 
Wire,  was  elected  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Alice  McClelland,  La  Verne  Leader, 
secretary,  and  Stanley  Larson,  Clare- 
nont  Courier,  treasurer. 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  former  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  old  Los  An¬ 
geles  Evening  Express  and  regent  of 
University  of  California,  has  been 
roade  knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy  in  recognition  of  his 
Work  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
journalism.  The  decoration  was  re- 
^tly  presented  at  his  home  in  Los 
™geles,  by  Duke  Roberto  Caracciolo 
oi  San  Vito,  Italian  consul. 

F^nk  R.  Moses,  publisher,  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  the  advisory  board  of 
me  State  Accident  Fund  Nov.  10  by 
I  Gov.  Frank  Murphy. 


J.  David  Stern,  3d,  secretary  of 
Philadelphia  Record,  and  Mrs.  Stern 
are  driving  to  Miami,  from  where 
they  will  fly  to  Havana  for  a  short 
vacation. 


In  The  Business  Office 

JOSEPH  LaROSE  has  been  appointed 

circulation  manager,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Thomas  Murphy,  who  died  recently. 
LaRose  was  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Harry  Saul,  advertising  manager, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post  for  the 
past  15  years,  rffective  Dec.  1,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  manager  of  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press,  succeeding 
Floyd  Galbraith,  who  is  resigning  to 
promote  cooking  schools  under  the 
name  of  School  of  Canadian  Cookery. 
Thomas  Barraclough,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeds  Saul  at 
Regina. 

H.  Irving  Jenks,  business  manager, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  Gazette, 
spoke  on  ‘“The  Modern  Newspaper”  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  Greenfield  Lions 
Club. 

Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Lent  sailed  recently  for  a  three-week 
cruise  to  Jamaica,  Havana  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

William  K.  Davis,  of  Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  has  been  named  business  manager 
of  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Larry  Knott,  formerly  in  charge  of 
retail  and  financial  advertising  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  New  York  office,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  classified 
manager  to  succeed  A.  W.  Foley,  who 
was  recently  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

Charles  V.  Lynch  has  been  promoted 
from  auditor  to  controller  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Kenneth  G.  Paddock,  advertising 
manager,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
Leader,  has  resigned  to  join  the  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
News. 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  secretary,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Centre  College  Alumni  Association  re¬ 
cently. 

J.  Eimest  Walker,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Knoxville  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
as  city  circulation  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Remine,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN  quite  often  turn 

out  to  be  good  short  story  writers, 

but  it  is  seldom  that  a  short  story 

writer  turns  his _ 

talents  to  news¬ 
paper  work  as 
was  the  case 
with  Artemus 
Calloway  of  the 
editorial  staff  of 
the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and 
Age-Herald. 

Mr.  Calloway 
is  a  disciple  of 
O  c  t  a  V  u  s  Roy 

Cohen  for  whom  i 

he  was  secretary  Artemus  Calloway 
for  four  years. 

He  has  sold  and  published  more  than 
400  short  stories.  He  turned  his  lit¬ 
erary  skill  to  good  advantage  in  1931 
when  he  established  a  short  story 
department  for  the  News  and  Age- 
Herald.  He  offers  a  free  criticism  to 
amateur  writers  and  pays  $10  each  for  ^ 
stories  worthy  of  publication  on  a 
Sunday  page. 

But  Mr.  Calloway’s  crowning  work, 
so  he  believes,  is  not  his  short  story 
department  but  his  library  exchange 
department  established  in  1936  through 
which  books  are  collected  from  private 
owners  and  distributed  to  rural  and 
small  town  schools  in  need  of  them. 
’This  department  has  already  collected 
and  distributed  more  than  10,000 
books. 

Besides  being  short  story  editor  and 
manager  of  the  book  exchange  de¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Calloway  handles  the 
promotion  of  a  school  oratorical  con¬ 
test  each  year.  ’This  was  started 
several  years  ago  in  cooperation 
with  other  newspapers  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Calloway  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  short  stories  of  outdoor  life  in 
his  younger  days  by  working  in  lum¬ 
ber  camps  in  several  states  and  finally 
winding  up  as  an  office  employe  of  a 
fruit  company  in  Hondtiras  where  he 
spent  several  years. 

In  1917  Mr.  Calloway  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Birmingham  Ledger 
and  it  was  there  that  he  met  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen.  After  the  four  years  of 
association  with  Mr.  Cohen,  he  made 
his  present  connection  with  the  News 
and  Age-Herald. 

Sid  Badt,  who  recently  sold  the  Sid 
Badt  Agency  to  Haney-Taylor,  Inc., 
has  been  named  advertising  manager. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Speaking  of 

COMICS 

We  have  them.  Daily,  five  and  six  columns. 
Sunday,  full  standard  page,  half  page,  tab  page. 

No  fillers,  second-raters,  discards. 

Stars  and  tested  comics  only. 


For  instance 


JOE  PALOOKA 
DIXIE  DUGAN 
MICKEY  FINN 
TODDY 
FLOSSIE 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Eleanor 

Roosevelt 

‘^says 

what  she  thinks^ 
speaks 

from  the  heart’’ 


Greenwich,  Conn. 


“MY 
DAY  ” 


Of  the  multitude  who  follow  her 
daily  column  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
makes  more  than  readers.  She 
makes  companions. 

The  frank,  neighborly  character 
of  “My  Day”  conveys  a  sense  of 
being  at  the  First  Lady's  side  as 
she  entertains  at  the  White 
House,  travels  over  the  country, 
talks  of  her  family,  goes  to  the 
theatre,  chats  with  celebrities, 
runs  her  household. 

That  is  why  this  current  record  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  day  is  a  living 
part  of  miUions  of  readers’  own. 

The  New  York  Times  calls  her 
writing  “candid,  enlightened  and 
womanly.”  It  says,  too;  “No 
other  modern  First  Lady  has  had 
the  courage — or  the  inclination — 
to  speak  so  freely  .  .  .  She  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.” 

For  samples  of  “My  Day,”  please 
write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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continued  from  page  23 


of  Dallas  Dispatch,  succeeding  Jay  W. 
Curts,  Jr.,  resigned.  Another  staff 
addition  is  Sam  Barnes,  special  inves¬ 
tigator  for  District  Attorney  Andrew 
Patton,  to  his  former  post  of  classified 
manager. 

Edwin  H.  Wilder,  manager,  CNPA 
Los  Angeles  office,  is  convalescing  at 
his  Berkeley,  Cal.,  home  following 
eight  weeks  in  Letterman  Veterans 
Hospital.  San  Francisco  Presidio.  Mr. 
Wilder  is  expected  to  return  to  his 
duties  Dec.  1. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


DWIGHT  MARVIN,  managing  editor 
of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers, 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  State  Waterways  Associa¬ 
tion  Nov.  13  in  New  York  City. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaptrdom, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merg^  1927. 
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THE  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Jemm  Wright  Brown,  PmUent  end  ^itor, 
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Walter  E.  Sohneider,  News  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
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National  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Phone  Metropolitan  1080. 
Chicago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  K1 
London  Guaranies  and  Accident  Building,  360  Norik 

Michigan  Aee.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. _ 

t’aolfie  Coast  Representatives:  Editorial:  Campbell  Wat¬ 
son,  2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  CaL,  Telephone;  Thorn- 
wall  5557;  Ken  Tajto,  1215  North  Hobart  BouL,  Los 
Angeles,  TelephooR  Hempstead  5722.  Aderriisin.; 
Penger-Hall  Co..  Ltd,  San  FVandaeo,  235  Montgomery 
Street,  Telephone  Garfield  6740,  Los  Angeles,  1151  S. 
Broadway,  Telephone.  Prmpact  3471;  Seattle,  1004 
Second  Aeenue,  Telephone  Seneea  4480;  Portland,  Ore., 
020  Southwest  Sisih  Ate.,  Telephone,  Beacon  2988. 
London  Office:  0/0  The  Carton  Magailne,  Grand  Build¬ 
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Dl^y  advertising  rates  effective  untB  Deoember  L 
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The  single  oolumn  forty-two  line  rate  makv  card  at  a  eost 
of  $16  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  baaia  as 
I  other  sebodule,  namely,  $168  per  page;  $95  half  page; 


$SS  quarter  figit 

Ctaiaified  rates:  7Se  per  a^te  line  one  time;  6O0  per  agate 


Uns  four  tlmaa 
SRuatlons  wanted:  50e  per  iwats  line  one  time:  40e  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  alx  words  to  the  One). 
Subaeriptlon  rates:  By  msil  payable  In  advanes  United 
States  and  Island  Pbaseariona,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4.50; 
Foreign,  $5. 

Club  rates:  The  dub  rates  are  appUeabIs  to  all  sub- 
seriptlons  In  any  one  organisation— whether  paid  for  by 
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for  three  yean,  $10;  five  suhseriptkra  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subsoription  for  five  yean, 
$15;  ten  subacriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean, 
$25.  Member  Associated  Businesa  Papera 
Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulations 
with  an  average  certified  net  pakl  “A.B.C."  as  follows: 
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Ellwood  R.  Johnson,  Jr.,  seven  years 
city  editor  of  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  associate  publisher,  succeed¬ 
ing  Irving  J.  Reimers,  resigned.  John 
J.  McDonnell,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  succeeds  Johnson. 

H.  Eklward  Steele,  city  editor.  Blue- 
field  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News,  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
Bluefield  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

B.  C.  Lumpkin  and  Dan  Magill 
have  been  named  associate  editors  of 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner- Herald.  They 
have  been  with  the  paper  nearly  20 
years. 

William  G.  Murphy,  city  editor, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  morning,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  Union 
Pacific  railroad  news  bureau. 

Ralph  Holtsizer,  society  photogra¬ 
pher,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  for  17  years,  who  resigned 
Nov.  12  to  become  society  photogra¬ 
pher  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
feted  by  associates  that  evening  at  a 
dinner  in  the  Bohemian  Night  Club. 

LeRoy  Simerly,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has 
been  named  sports  editor  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  succeeding  W.  E. 
Seifert,  who  becomes  state  news  and 
feature  editor  of  Spartanburg  Herald 
and  Journal  Latham  Mims,  former 
state  news  editor,  has  been  made  a 
reporter.  Don  L.  West,  Herald  court¬ 
house  and  federal  building  reporter, 
has  been  named  temporary  city  editor, 
succeeding  Cheves  Ligon,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  to  become  telegraph 
editor  of  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  state  news,  feature  and 
telegraph  desks  of  the  Herald  have 
been  combined,  J.  Irby  Koon  continu¬ 
ing  as  telegraph  editor.  The  changes 
were  announced  by  A.  G.  Keeney,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  two  newspapers. 

RoUin  Palmer,  reporter,  has  been 
named  an  editorial  writer  of  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  Palmer  will 
continue  to  write  drama  reviews. 

W.  Lowrie  Kay,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  state  editor  of  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  organized  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  News  Bureau,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Malvern,  Pa. 

Clifford  B.  Bowne,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  manager,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Times,  succeeding  Wilbur  J. 
Chamberlin,  who  served  since  1933. 
The  latter  will  continue  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Stuart  Bell,  sports  editor,  Cleveland 
Press,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
Cleveland  chapter.  Baseball  Writers’ 
Association  of  America.  Eugene 
Whitney  of  Plain  Dealer  remains  as 
secretary  and  Herman  Goldstein  of 
News  becomes  treasurer. 

Joseph  E.  Craven,  photographer,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  anil  Mrs.  Craven  ob¬ 
served  their  silver  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  recently. 

Vincent  F.  X.  Belleau,  reporter, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Belleau  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
their  second  child,  bom  Nov.  12. 

John  Charvat,  formerly  with  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  sports  staff,  is  now 
co-sports  editor  of  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Sam  Adkins,  courthouse  reporter, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Adkins  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom 
recently. 

Cyrus  W.  Durgin,  music  editor  and 
assistant  drama  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
and  Mrs.  Durgin  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  bom  Nov.  3. 

Carl  M.  Hess  has  left  the  New 
Lexington  (O.)  Daily  News  to  become 
sports  editor  of  Portsmouth  (O.) 
Times,  a  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Walter  Stewart,  magazine  writer  and 


formerly  with  New  York  Evening 
Journal  and  World-Telegram,  has 
joined  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 

Edward  M.  Martin  of  Cambridge 
edition,  Boston  American,  was  named 
president  of  the  new  Cambridge  Press 
Club  last  week.  Others  elected  in¬ 
cluded  William  F.  McCarthy,  Boston 
Traveler,  vice-president;  John  M. 
Potter,  Boston  Globe,  secretary,  and 
Osborn  Ingram,  Boston  Post,  treasurer. 

Eklward  J.  Lally,  Jr.,  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  UP  Pittsburgh  office 
to  its  New  York  bureau,  has  returned 
to  Pittsburgh  to  become  a  reporter 
for  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Robert  T.  Hays,  of  El  Dorado  News 
and  Times,  was  elected  president  of 
Arkansas  Association  of  Associated 
Press  Managing  Eklitors  at  its  meeting 
Nov.  14  at  Little  Rock.  He  succeeds 
C.  A.  Ver  Beck,  of  Fort  Smith  Times 
Record  and  Southwest  American. 

Ralph  Wheatley,  former  chief  of 
New  Orleans  Associated  Press  bureau, 
has  joined  the  Nashville  Banner  news 
staff. 

Demaree  Best,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  foreign  correspondent,  sailed 
from  New  York  Nov.  17  after  a  two- 
month  vacation.  His  assignment  has 
been  changed  from  Moscow  to  Geneva, 
which  will  be  his  headquarters  for 
the  next  two  years.  He  will  also  be 
on  a  roving  commission  in  Europe. 


PU  BLlSHEfl 

Farley  Lauds 
Fairness  of 
News  Columns 


for 


Says  U.  S.  Press 
Is  Not  Arrayed  Agamst 
the  New  Deal 


Wedding  Bells 


WILLIAM  W.  FRYE,  editor.  Wood¬ 
ward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press,  to  Miss 
Francis  May  Hinckley,  Watonga, 
Okla.,  in  Watonga  Oct.  31. 

Homer  Lucas,  of  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  news  staff,  to  Miss 
Doris  Hawthorne  Green,  of  Durham, 
N.  C.,  at  Durham  Nov.  3. 

Miss  Betty  Turner,  secretary  to  Kate 
O’Connor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
social  service  column  conductor,  to 
Richard  Friendlich,  Chronicle  sports 
writer,  recently.  They  boarded  the 
St.  Mary's  College  football  special 
bound  for  New  York  City  for  the  St. 
Mary’s-Fordham  football  game,  which 
Mr.  Friendlich  is  assigned  to  cover. 
They  wiU  also  visit  Cuba. 

Jack  Krueger,  of  Associated  Press 
Dallas  staff,  to  Mis  Lucille  Ann  Liebe, 
in  San  Antonio  last  week. 

Donald  Walker,  of  Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  fa^osiness  department,  to 
Elisabeth  Adams,  formerly  with  the 
Beacon  Journal  society  department, 
Nov.  13. 


250  Students  Riot  os 
Daily  Prints  Appeal 

Protesting  an  appeal  for  money  to 
aid  their  free  limch  hmd  printed  in 
the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post,  250 
Bowie  high  school  students  descended 
upon  the  daily’s  offices,  Nov.  2,  and  --  ___  « 

demanded  an  “apology”  for  the  pub-  PieWSpOper  VV  001611 S 
lished  article  and  also  one  of  Marshall  2nd  AlUlUOl  ContOSt 


Chairman  James  A.  Farley  of 
Democratic  National  Committei 
week  defended  the  U.  S.  press  a) 
the  charge  that  it  is  arrayed 
the  New  Deal. 

Speaking  from  Washington  on 
national  radio  hookup  on  “Pnlfal 
and  Patriotism,”  the  committee  (ittl 
man  declared: 

“On  the  whole,  the  newspaper  wrl 
has  handled  the  side  of  the 
controversy  on  which  I  am  oJhii 
with  reasonable  fairness  in  its 
columns.  I  have  little  ri^  to  fa 
fault  with  what  appears  on  the  fa; 
torial  page,  provided  that  the  edifai 
page  represents  an  honest  view  n 
does  not  alter  the  facts  to  make  Ac 
agree  with  the  newspaper’s  poUefa 
Defends  Editors 

At  another  point  in  his  addnall 
commended  the  Washington  Et 
Star,  the  newspaper  sponsork^ftl 
broadcast,  and  went  to  the  defeaiil 
editors: 

“I  have  no  fault  to  find  wkkttl 
newspapers,”  he  assured.  “IndM^ 
it  were  not  for  this  forum  olft 
Washington  Star,  I  would  not  hn 
the  opportunity  tonight  of  expronl 
certain  thoughts  that  I  hope  nuyl 
of  interest  to  my  listeners,  'niisfora] 
is  another  manifestation  of  the  fa 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  freedai  i| 
speech  that  has  made  our  coontr 
what  it  is.  Every  editor  has,  of  con 
a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion  andll 
would  not  be  loyal  to  his  trust  if  kj 
did  not  endeavor  to  impress  upoob. 
readers  the  views  that  he  conside 
correct  and  of  service  to  his  countr 
So  here  we  have  a  newspaper  of 
posed  in  a  general  way  to  the  polick 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  gira 
equal  privilege  to  a  supporter  of  tl 
administration  with  those  whose  vin 
perhaps  coincide  with  the  newi 
paper’s  own  viewpoint.” 

Radio  "Balancat"  Editorifllt 
While  professing  to  recognize  ti 
rights  of  the  press.  Chairman  Farlr 
also  viewed  the  radio  as  a  valuahl 
instrumentality  to  keep  the  editon] 
page  in  balance,  saying: 

“It  is,  I  believe,  unfortunate  tk 
some  newspapers  because  of  the  finz 
cial  support  of  a  particular  group  fo 
called  upon  to  voice  the  sentim^  1 
that  group  rather  than  the  since 
opinion  of  the  editor.  But  that  is  a> 
other  story  and,  incidentally,  is  »| 
other  example  of  where  the  ra4 
affords  a  means  of  correcting  a  sitUfj 
tion.” 
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at  midnight  Feb.  1,  1938.  The  winn^l 
will  be  announced  at  the  club’s  a£ 
nual  ball,  April  22. 

Prizes  will  be  three  $100  awai^  f 
the  outstanding  piece  of  reporting 


Hail,  Herald-Post  reporter,  who  wrote 
it.  The  New  York  Newspaper  Womet 

The  unprecedented  reaction  to  the  Club  is  sponsoring  its  second  annitj 
attempt  to  aid  the  students,  all  of  prize  story  contest  which  will 
Mexican  origin,  caught  the  paper’s 
employes  unprepared.  They  watched 
the  rioters  parade  through  the  offices 
carrying  signs  which  read  “We’re  Not 
Hungry”  and  “We  Demand  an  Apol¬ 
ogy.”  With  the  exception  of  throwing  news  feature  writing,  the  best  colui^ 
paper  out  of  the  windows  the  students  in  a  specialized  women’s  field  and  tfiij 
caused  no  damages.  best  column  of  criticism  or  conunei'' 

Despite  the  protest,  within  24  hours  Entries  must  be  sent  in  the  fonn  c 
money  had  b^n  raised  to  feed  53  clippings,  with  or  without  by-li» 
students  during  the  school  year.  All  women  employes  of  New  Y«^| 
None  of  the  students  suggested  the  City  English  language  dailies  and  ‘ 
money  be  returned.  The  school  prin-  women  employed  by  newspaper 
cipal  said  “every  word”  of  the  Herald-  dicates  with  offices  in  New  York 
Post’s  original  story  was  true.  eligible. 
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This  new  Hoe  Decuple  Arch  Type  Super- Production 
pms  of  the  Miami  Tribune  is  equipped  100%  with 
Qoodrkh  Printers’  Rollers. 


New  home  of  the  Miami  Tribune  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  South’s  most  modern  and  complete 
newspaper  plants. 


Coodrich  Rollers  100%  In 
Oliomi  Tribune's  Rein  PInnt 


CLEAR  printing,  faster  production,  lower 
costs  are  all  assured  the  Miami  Tribune 
in  its  new  plant— because  presses  are  100% 
equipped  with  Goodrich  Rollers. 

Results  of  exhaustive  pressroom  tests 
conducted  over  a  period  of  years  proved 
conclusively  to  the  Miami  Tribune  that 
Goodrich  Rollers  not  only  produced  better 
printing  but  were  more  economical  due  to 
long  wear.  That  is  why  they  specified  them 


exclusively  for  their  new  Hoe  Decuple 
Arch  Type  Super-Production  press. 

Newspapers  printed  on  Goodrich  Rollers 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  clear,  clean- 
cut  appearance.  And  the  quality  never 
varies  because  these  rollers  are  unaffected 
by  temperature  changes.  They  last  longer, 
too,  and  their  highly-polished  surface 
can  be  maintained  for  years  through  occa¬ 
sional  regrinding.  Printing  costs  are  cut 


with  their  use  as  they  eliminate  expensive 
and  untimely  shut-downs  for  wash-up 
and  resetting. 

If  you  are  interested  in  better  printing 
accompanied  by  longer  roller  life  and 
increased  pressroom  efficiency,  visit  a  few 
of  the  plants  near  you  where  Goodrich 
Rollers  are  in  operation.  We  will  gladly 
supply  you  with  their  names.  Just 
write  Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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Kolleirs 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


about  newspapers,  not  only  among 
readers  but  among  newspaper  staffs 
themselves.  Some  less  thoughtful 
newspapermen  haven’t  discovered  it 
yet.  And  of  course  with  a  great  many 
newspapers  it  isn’t  a  real  problem. 

But  there  is  enough  to  justify  pub¬ 
lishers  and  promotion  managers  in 
making  their  standing  with  the  public 
a  topic  for  consideration  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  Courier-Journal’s  ad  was 
headed:  “A  Report  of  Stewardship — 

How  the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  have  striven  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  monopoly.” 

“One  year  ago  today,”  the  copy 
went  on,  “these  newspapers  came  into 
an  unexpected  and  uninvited  news¬ 
paper  monopoly  in  the  Kentuckiana 
market.  In  it  we  recognized  vast  and 
serious  new  obligations  of  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Constantly  since  that  day  we 
have  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
pointed  our  plans  and  jxilicies  toward 
giving  our  readers  and  advertisers 
the  most  modern  and  complete  news¬ 
papers  possible  to  produce.” 

Text,  too  long  to  reproduce  here, 
came  under  the  headings,  “More  and 
Better  News,”  “More  and  Better  Fea¬ 
tures,”  “More  and  Better  Pictures,” 

“Plant  Improvement”  and  “Concern¬ 
ing  Policies” — which  latter  spoke  of  business, 
abnormally  low  milline  rates,  con¬ 
structive  civic  activities, 
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When? 

Where? 


THREE-DIMENSION  ADVERTISING 


|M«in  •Atranc*) 


Who? 


on  why  every  business  (yes,  even  a  will  create  an  audience  for  our  met- 
newspaper)  should  set  aside  a  per-  chants  and  advertisers  that  has  hith- 
centage  of  its  gross  sales  for  adver-  erto  been  unreached  in  a  single  oi». 
tising  to  insure  and  increase  future  paper  campaign.” 

If  the  salesman  wins  the  The  “newest  of  advertising  fea- 
argument  (and  if  he  doesn’t  win,  it  tures,”  the  letter  explains,  consists  of 
progress  in  is  too  bad  for  the  paper),  the  second  a  puzzle  contest  based  on  tradename 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  aroimd  essential  is  to  spend  the  promotion  and  advertising  slogans.  It  might  in- 
the  city,  and  some  specific  editorial  fund  with  intelligence  and  alertness,  terest  the  local  morchant  but,  we  fear 
campaigns.  First,  a  definite  budget  fixed  by  would  leave  the  national  advertise: 

some  logical  plan.  And  second,  a  cold. 

Doughboys  Again  Scotsman’s  caution  mixed  with  show-  Arid  worse,  still,  to  our  mind,  is  the 

ABOUT  THE  Wall  Street  Journal’s  man’s  flair— or  else  don’t  go  into  implicatiori  that  the  publisher  himseli 
soldiers  (this  department,  Oct.  16  and  promotion.  doesn  t  quite  l»l»eve  m  his  own  news- 

then  sending  them  home  with  pro-  Oct.  30)  which  a  keen-eyed  reader 

tective  certificates  guaranteeing  “that  picked  out  for  Elnglish  tommies  in-  Single  Shot  tn^cates  that  his  r^- 

Mr.  -  really  did  attend  the  Meat  stead  of  American  doughboys:  The  WE’VE  HAD  on  our  desk  of  late  a  really  use  his  advertising  i^r. 

and  Fowl  Carving  Exhibition  con-  explanation  is  simply  this,  we  are  told  good  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  “lere  is  no  conte^  going;  much  k 

ducted  by  Davenport  Phelps  of  the  —that  out  of  several  hundred  photo-  Apparently  it  is  a  single  message,  not  said  about  daily  radio  annoim^mrati 

National  Uvestock  and  Meat  Board.”  graphs  examined,  the  one  used  was  followed  up.  First  page  of  a  four- 

It’s  quite  a  job  to  bring  out  a  crowd  the  one  which  best  fit  the  pictorial  page  folder  is  given  over  to  a  photo-  compellers,  vvmdow  displays,  direct 

of  men  for  an  evening  discussion  of  needs  for  the  Journal’s  layout  and  the  graph  of  the  newspaper’s  publisher. 

the  household  arts,  and  the  Journal’s  sentiment  of  the  text.  'The  copy  did  Inside  is  his  “personal  message” — a  louncements,  and  50,000  spaper- 

promotion  department  made  much  of  not  refer  to  the  soldiers  as  doughboys  printed  letter,  addressed  “Dear  Ad-  ,  , 

the  masculine  angle.  Herewith  is  one  -^r  that  matter,  did  not  say  any-  vertiser.”  Troo  in 

of  the  ads  used  in  the  Journal’s  own  thing  about  them.  At  least  the  adver-  Says  the  personal  message,  in  the  , 

columns.  The  program  was  also  in  tisement  made  its  effect.  midst  of  four  or  five  hundred  other  with  ^  OMwTS 

he-man  style,  announcing  that  “Dav-  ,  crease  in  wheat  checks  alone  In 

enport  Phelps,  the  San  Francisco  E.  4  P.  Contest  ,  The  re^urces  ^  our  newspaper.  ivei^wSt  do  not  kno, 

Sliccr  carving  cxD©rt  ©xtrflordinarv  at  t  a  r  i  r  the  Business  Offices  to  the  Edi—  ,  e 

readers  of  th^  column  of  Department,  have  been  com-  Jut  some  urther  study  of  what  A 

in  a  fight  to  the  finish,  the  following  TT  advertise-  ^ined  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  f^'ners  w,ll  have  to  sj^nd,  and  bj 

champions  of  the  dinned  table  B^TTl  ^)  announcing  the  an-  concentrated  effort  yet  exerted  ^‘‘1  spend  it  ought  to  prod« 

Battling  ^f  sCLr  Rib  f  Pub^her  Promotion  ^  ^  facte  that  would  interest  certam  ^ 

Roast,  weight  10%  lbs!  ...”  1  advertising  dollar.  vertisers  And  the  money  and  efe 

IT*  *  *  n  *  c  inquiries  heretofore  received.  “This  has  culminatoH  in  nnr  put  into  the  contest  huUabalt 

event’ “Th;  Terribl^Tirk  the  hX  Newsi^^r  promoUon  for  the  calendar  Advertisers’  Puzzle  Contest.  Believe  would  m^e  a  go^  start  toward  tel 
S  Ln?cI’’  S?5nl  wa’sl^^^^^  us,  this  newest  of  advertising  features  »ng  the  story  to  those  advertise^ 
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TUESDAY  ROSE  BALLROOM 

OCTOBER  26  *  masonic  temple 
Admission  FREE! 


c4/a/uf  CuIlMCd-  CcrUjouje. 

Heyseheld  ArH  Servic*  of 

The  JOURNAL 


The  Smaller  Paper 

PROMOTION  for  the  smaller  news¬ 
paper  is  a  problem — a  problem  that 
few  of  them  solve  adequately.  Lack¬ 
ing  the  funds  to  compete  v/ith  metro¬ 
politan  publications,  they  need  per¬ 
sistence  in  an  unusual  degree,  or  what 
the  Federal  Advertising  Agency  terms 
“the  arresting  idea,”  if  they  are  to 
make  a  dent  on  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  or  his  agency. 

The  fact  that  so  many  hundreds 
of  them  make  no  consistent  attempt 
at  promotion  for  the  national  field,  of 
course,  means  that  it  is  possible  for 
tlie  exceptions  to  stand  out  above  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  same  size.  The  first  es¬ 
sential  is  for  the  publisher  to  call  in 
one  of  his  own  advertising  salesmen 
and  listen  to  a  good  rousing  argument 


hy  John  IS.  Meissner 


TELEMATS 
te  the  taded 


IK  a  Kupor-witty  illustrated  release 
on  wild  life. 


SECRETS  OF  LIVING 


iy  a  ku|m  r-sparkliiig  release  on 
civilized  life. 


No  need  to  talk  them  up.  They 
wallop.  They  Kell  theniMelvei*. 
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Paper  Export  Pact 
Based  on  N.  Y.  Price 

continued  from  page  3 


tween  our  publishers  and  the  Cana¬ 
an  mills  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
publishers  and  mills  now  related  as 
allies  rather  than  as  adversaries.” 

Conferenewt  Urged 
Mr.  Dunstan  said  he  believed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  relationship  could  and  should  be 
(ieveloped  between  U.  S.  publishers 
and  their  Canadian  suppliers. 

"All  publishers,”  he  said  “will 
naturally  feel  safer  because  of  the 
reconstruction  of  bankrupt  Canadian 
companies  which  has  taken  place  and 
is  still  being  attempted,  resulting  in 
elimination  of  water^  stock  and  over- 
capitalization.  The  changes  in  the 
Canadian  industry’s  personnel  during 
the  past  six  years  or  so  must  also  give 
publishers  more  confidence.  Our  own 
experience  with  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  indicates  that  if  publishers 
a;,d  mills  could  come  together  now 
and  then  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind, 
as  we  did,  the  results  should  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial.  I  think  the  tendency 
1  have  noted  in  some  quarters  to  per¬ 
petuate  an  atmosphere  of  hostility  is 
regrettable  and  not  good  business. 

'Tlie  business  of  producing  news¬ 
print  and  the  business  of  producing 
newspapers  are  so  inter-dependent 
that,  for  the  stabilization  of  both  they 


Agency  Held 
Liable  for 
Wrong  Photo 

Must  Pay  Damages 
Found  Against  Doily  .  .  . 
Case  Sets  Precedent 

Press  photo  agencies  are  responsible 
to  newspapers  using  their  photo- 
seen  it  is  easier  to  get  Australia’s  graphs  for  captions  and  descriptions 


our  isolation.  The  Canadian  agree¬ 
ment  now  completed  will  give  us  a 
guaranteed  supply  at  competitive 
prices  and  permit  the  development  of 
the  Tasmanian  industry  as  well.” 

Paper  Siiet  Reduced 

Regarding  newspaper  publishing 
economies  affected  in  Australia  Mr. 
Dunstan  said: 

‘‘We  have  had  to  draw  in  our  horns 
a  bit  in  the  matter  of  newspaper  sizes 
and  I  imagine  the  publishers  of  the 
U.  S.  will  do  likewise.  But  it  can  be 


supplied  photographs  without  being 
asked  for  them,  it  was  stated,  and 
newspapers  rarely  questioned  a  repu¬ 
table  news  agency  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  its  statements. 

The  defense  contended  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  newspaper  to  satisfy  itself 
that  a  photograph  was  what  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  be;  if  it  published  the  photo 
in  a  hurry  it  did  so  at  its  own  ri.sk. 
Holds  Newspaper  Innocent 
Mr.  Justice  DuParcq,  before  whom 
the  case  was  heard  in  the  Kings 
Bench  Division,  said  the  news  agency 

comparatively  few  publishers  to  re-  sent  with  the  pictures,  it  was  held  in  copyright  of  the  photograph 

and  without  its  permission  the  Daily 
Mirror  would  have  had  no  right  to 
publish  it.  They  were  being  paid  for 
permission  to  publish  it.  He  read  that 
as  an  offer,  not  merely  of  the  loan  of 
the  picture  of  an  attractive  woman 
which  the  newspaper  could  use  and 
return,  but  of  a  photograph  of  the 
woman  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
story  sent  with  the  picture. 

„  ,  .  f  ,  The  judge  said  it  was  clear  the  con- 

Cinallv  nnon  tb.  nnhli.h.r.:  tb.  •  dition  of  the  Contract  was  broken, 

cipally  u^n  the  publishers  and  the  m  this  case,  sent  to  the  Daily  Mirror  jj^e  newspaper  was  entirely  innocent 

busmess  houses  who  use  the  cable  and  a  photograph  described  as  that  of  it  wL  a  breach  of  the  co^raci 

“Tf  .nH  wb.n  fb»  ^  news  story  ex-  by  the  agency  which  led  to  the  publi- 

If  and  when  the  various  govern-  plaining  that  the  woman,  whose  stage  cation  of  the  picture  He  had  no 
ments  r^ognize  the  fact  the  cables  name  was  Vera  Barlow,  was  suing  that  the  "^gl^cy  intended  the 

and  wireless  are  a  necessity  as  a  na-  Prince  Norindeth  Norodom  of  Cam-  picture  should  be  published  without 

delay.  He  thought  the  newspaper  was 


strict  space  than  it  would  be  in  the  the  British  High  Court  Nov.  2.  Dam- 
U.  S.  with  its  population  20  times  ages  for  libel  given  against  the  Low- 
greater  than  that  of  Australia  in  an  don  Daily  Mirror  for  publishing  a 
almost  similar  area.”  photo  of  a  London  society  woman 

Mr.  Dunstan  .said  Au.stralian  pub-  describing  her  as  a  beautiful  Bel- 

lishers  pay  on  an  average  of  17  cents  dancer  who  was  suing  a  prince 

cable  word  to  get  news  from  all  Indo-China  for  breach  of  promise 


are,  under  this  judgment,  to  be  paid 
by  Elxclusive  News  Agency,  which 


over  the  world.  More  than  2,500,000 
words  a  year  are  received  and  the 
burden  of  maintaining  Australia’s  -supplied  the  picture  and  caption 
cable  and  wireless  facilities  falls  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  t 
business  houses 
beam  services. 


tional  asset  and  that  the  few  who  use  bodia  for  ^4,500  damages  for  breach 


them  day  by  day  should  not  be  forced 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  then 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  publish¬ 
ers  will  take  greatly  increased  word- 
age  annually  and  thus  these  countries, 
now  referred  to  over  here  as  the 


should  work  tog^her  and  Antipodes,  will  be  brought  closer  in 

true  facts  of  each  other  s  needs  and 
difficulties.  As  I  said  before,  we  and 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  .should 


be  allies  and  not  adversaries.’ 

Rartiet  to  Agreement 

Parties  to  the  Australian-Canadian 
agreement  include  the  Melbourne 
Herald  group  of  which  Sir  Keith  Mur¬ 
doch  is  the  managing  director;  the 
.Associated  Newspaper  group  headed 


touch  with  happenings  in  the  Empire 
and  Europe,  and  particularly  will  pro¬ 
mote  closer  understandings  between 


of  promise  of  marriage.  It  turned  out 
the  picture  was  not  one  of  the  Belgian 
dancer  but  one  of  a  Mrs.  Coder.  She 
and  her  husband  sued  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  for  libel  and  the  action  was  settled 
by  payment  of  $3,000  damages,  with 
over  $600  costs. 

Accuracy  Not  Questioned 

It  was  explained  that  it  was  impos- 


entitled  to  recover  the  sum  they  had 
paid  to  settle  the  action,  and  their 
costs.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  Daily 
Mirror  for  $3,616  and  costs. 

BOY  VENDOR  SLAIN 

Frank  Parodowski,  27,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Times  newspaper  boy,  died  Nov. 
15  in  Emergency  hospital  of  stab 


the  English-speaking  peviples  of  the  sible  for  inquiry  to  have  been  made  wounds  suffered  Nov.  10,  when  he 


world.” 

Soils  Nov.  24 

Mr.  Dunstan  will  sail  from  Van¬ 
couver  Nov.  24,  reaching  home  Dec. 
19.  Mrs.  Dunstan  is  with  him.  They 
are  looking  forward  to  being  reunited 


as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  photograph  was  attacked  while  vending  newspa- 
between  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  pers  on  a  street  corner.  Peter  Came- 
the  time  the  paper  containing  it  went  let,  52,  Buffalo,  is  accused  of  stabbing 
on  the  machine.  TThe  news  agency  Parodowski  with  a  hunting  knife. 


by  Sir  Hugh  Denison;  the  Sydney  Melbourne  with  their  three  chil- 
.Moming  Herald  group  of  which  A.  H. 

Stuart  is  general  manager,  together 
with  some  independent  publishers, 
and  the  following  producers:  Consoli¬ 
dated  Paper,  Price  Brothers,  Inter¬ 
national,  Mersey,  Powell  River,  St. 

Lawrence  and  Pacific  Mills. 

Mr.  Dunstan  visited  the  Powell 
River  and  Anglo-Canadian  mills, 
among  others,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Three  Rivers  investigating  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  industry’s  workers.  De- 


dren,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  in  their 
teens. 

The  Herald’s  general  manager 
served  in  the  World  War  and  is  the 
holder  of  a  Victoria  Cross  won  in 
August,  1915,  in  the  Battle  of  Lone 
Pine  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign.  He 
was  only  19  at  the  time. 


CHAPMAN  IN  DETROIT 

G.  Russell  Chapman,  general  secre- 
,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  c  tary  of  the  Advertising  Association  of 

fJoring  the  reduced  circu^tances  of  London,  England,  stopped  in  Detroit 
theur  pre^nt  living  conditions,  he  de-  jg  at  the  beginning  of  a  tour 

scribed  their  p  ight  ^  very  disheart-  20  American  and  Canadian  cities 
ening  particularly  m  the  case  of  the  by  the  Advertising  Federa- 

oi«t  workers.  America.  Addressing  the  De- 

Explammg  that  when  prices  were  Advertis- 

low  the  newsprint  manufacturers  Windsor,  Ont, 

puisued  an  uneconomic  Micy  of  ^  luncheon  in  the  Statler  Hotel, 

Chapman  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  International  Advertising  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  next  summer  in  Glas- 


Melbourne  executive  declared  the 
problem  of  obtaining  the  timber  will 
in  time  become  serious,  pushing  news¬ 
print  higher  and  higher. 

Matt  Gat  Togathar 
"The  time  has  come,”  Mr.  Dunstan 
said,  ‘‘for  newsprint  producers  and 
publishers  to  get  together  and  apjx'e- 


gow,  Scotland,  in  connection  with  the 
Empire  Exhibition. 


RUSSELL  TO  JAPAN 

Olin  Russell,  telegraph  and  foreign 
ciate  the  problems  confronting  them,  news  editor,  New  York  World-Tele- 
I  believe  the  Canadian  producers  will  gram,  has  been  granted  a  six-month 
be  satisfied  if  they  are  able  to  pay  leave  of  absence  to  complete  a  book 
their  bond  interest  and  a  moderate  describing  a  prominent  Japanese  in¬ 
dividend  to  stockholders  on  real  in-  dustrial  family.  He  will  leave  for 
vestment.”  In  this  connection,  he  said,  Tokyo  Nov.  22  from  San  Francisco, 
the  mills’  laboratory  dforts  are  being  Russell  was  formerly  New  York  World 
intensified  to  reduce  costs.  correspondent  in  Japan  and  news  edi- 

Mr.  Dunstan  said  £1,000,000  Austra-  tor  of  the  Japanese  Advertiser  in 
lian  currency  is  to  be  put  into  a  news-  Tokyo, 
print  mill  in  Tasmania.  This  mill,  ■ 

GOVERNOR-S  aide 

30.000  short  tons  a  year  from  eucalyp-  Lt.  Gov.  M.  William  Bray  of  New 
tus  regnans  or  swamp  gum,  plus  a  York  has  announced  the  appointment 
percentage  of  imported  sulphite.  of  John  O.  Simmons,  formerly  head 

“We  are  about  ready  to  order  the  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
machinery,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  we  look  Syracuse  University,  as  his  personal 
upon  this  project  as  insurance  against  secretary. 
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Each  waek  an  advartiting  claMification  will  ba  analyzad  in 
thata  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  41.  Used  Cars 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  commonly  heard 
statements  made  by  advertising 
prospects  is  “Your  plan  sounds  very 
good  but  my  business  is  different.” 
Any  person  who  has  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  will  agree  this  is 
one  of  the  most  common  statements 
heard,  and  is  the  objection  that  causes 
more  salesmen  to  pass  up  good  pros¬ 
pects  than  any  other  objection  raised 
by  prospective  advertisers. 

True,  every  business  is  different  but 
ill  a  given  community  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  buys  a  refrigerator,  a  tomb¬ 
stone,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  used  car. 
Most  prospects  are  classified  first  by 
income  and  second  by  their  sex.  Any 
prospect  who  starts  out  to  buy  a  re¬ 
frigerator  at  $100  goes  through  the 
same  mental  gymnastics  as  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  sarts  out  to  buy  a  $100  used 
car.  People  buying  used  cars  do  so 
liecause  of  necessity.  If  they  had  an 
income  that  would  permit  them  to 
buy  a  new  car  they  would,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  do  this.  Lack  of  income 
forces  them  into  the  used  car  cate- 


and  the  following  year  it  is  traded  in 
for  another  car.  Follow  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  used  car  now.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  with  an  inexpensive  car  de¬ 
cides  to  buy  this  used  car  or  he  trades 
in  his  old  used  car  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  used  car.  These  transac¬ 
tions  are  going  on  every  day  in 
every  dealer  .salesroom  in  the  U.  S. 
We  now  know  used  car  sales  are 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large 
as  new  car  sales. 


Size  of  the  Market 


gory. 


l^en  a  solicitor  of  a  paper  calls  on 
a  used  car  dealer  he  may  expect  the 
stock  objection  to  any  program  he 
submits — “My  business  is  different.” 
The  outline  that  follows  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  salesmen  whose  entire  time  is 
devoted  to  used  car  dealers. 


AT  THE  END  OF  1936  car  registra¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  totaled 
24.197,685.  Assuming  there  are  an- 
nroximatelv  30.000.000  families  in  the 
IT.  S..  it  follows  that  there  are  only 
6.000,000  families  that  do  not  possess 
some  sort  of  a  car.  First-time  pur¬ 
chasers  of  automobiles  are  few  and 
far  between.  Almo.st  every  family, 
except  those  on  relief  and  those  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $500  a  year,  haye 
at  some  time  or  other  owned  a  used 
car  or  a  new  car.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  quite  simple — “how  may 
a  giyen  dealer  in  a  giyen  community 
obtain  weekly  most  of  the  used  car 
pro.spects  and.  once  he  has  their 
names  cr  has  talked  to  them,  what  can 
he  do  to  complete  a  quick  sale?” 


How  Many  Dealers  Are  There? 

IN  JANUARY,  1937,  there  were  in 
the  U.  S.  about  43,000  car  dealers — 
representatiyes  of  the  major  compa¬ 
nies — and,  almost  without  exception, 
each  of  these  dealers  has  under  his 
own  roof  or  in  another  building  a 
used  car  department. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  this  strange 
business  is  that  when  a  car  owner 
decides  to  purchase  a  new  car,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  role  of  an  old- 
fashioned  horse  trader.  Most  pur¬ 
chasers  haye  a  fair  idea  as  to  the 
dealer’s  gross  profit.  It  yaries  some¬ 
where  between  20  and  30%.  Now, 
when  the  prospect  offers  his  old  car 
as  a  first  payment  and  starts  to  com¬ 
pare  the  allowance  offers  that  haye 
been  made  by  fiye  dealers,  he  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  how  some  of 
these  dealers  can  hope  to  remain  in 
business.  There  may  be  a  difference 
of  as  much  as  $150  to  $200  in  the  al¬ 
lowance.  Instinctiyely  he  asks  him- 
helf  “how  is  the  dealer  going  to  get 
his  money  out  of  this  transaction 
and  what  will  he  get  for  my  old 
car?” 


Suggested  Program 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  a  solid. 

substantial  circulation  goes  into 
more  homes  every  24  hours  of  pos¬ 
sible  used  car  prospects  than  any 
other  medium  in  existence.  U.sed  car 
prospects  are  not  wealthy.  Every 
dollar  must  be  stretched  to  the  ut¬ 
most. 

Hence,  most  of  these  prospects 
are  constantly  seeking  bargains.  They 
buy  practically  all  of  our  second¬ 
hand  furniture,  they  buy  the  second 
cuts  of  meat,  they  buy  low-priced 
wearing  apparel,  and,  when  it  comes 
to  buying  a  used  car,  they  shop  eyery 
establishment  in  town  before  they 
make  a  decision. 

During  the  past  year,  two  different 
dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  started  a  little  experiment 
which  up  to  now  has  proyen  to  be 
quite  successful. 


newspaper  12  unusual  used  car 
values. 

Each  Monday  they  ran  a  little  ad 
four  inches  on  two  columns  with 
headlines  that  were  directed  at  bar¬ 
gain  hunters.  In  this  ad  they  listed 
four  unusual  values  and  stated  they 
would  be  open  until  9  p.m.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  so  any  prospect  who 
could  not  get  in  during  the  daytime 
could  call  after  supper.  They  did 
the  same  thing  Wednesday,  listing 
four  unusual  values  and  directed  the 
copy  at  young  married  couples.  The 
same  plan  was  u.sed  Friday.  The  Fri¬ 
day  copy  was  directed  at  older  people 
whose  children  had  left  home  and 
who  had,  for  many  year.s,  felt  they 
were  too  old  to  drive  or  that  they 
c-ould  not  afford  any  kind  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

These  dealers  soon  found  somebody 
in  their  market  was  looking  for  a 
used  car  every  day  of  the  year — 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  winter, 
summer,  spring  and  fall.  Once  they 
understood  this,  they  started  their 
schedules  and  they  have  been 
running  continuously  for  several 
months. 

This  kind  of  advertising  proves  it¬ 
self  within  48  hours.  If  the  prices 
are  right  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
cars  are  right,  some  prospect  is  sure 
to  call  and  ask  to  see  one  or  all  of  the 
four  cars  advertised.  Having  other 
cars  in  stock  at  other  prices,  enables 
the  dealer  to  switch  them  to  other 
cars  that  may  cost  more  or  less.  The 
salesman  who  starts  one  used  car 
dealer  on  this  formula,  does  not  have 
to  wait  very  long  to  sell  a  second 
campaign  to  a  competing  used  car 
dealer.  In  no  line  of  business  today 
is  competition  quite  as  intense  as  in 
the  used  car  market  and  the  live 
automobile  dealer  who  has  survived 
the  last  few  depression  years  knows 
that  the  only  way  he  has  been  able 
to  pay  his  bills  and  keep  in  business 
is  by  never  permitting  his  used  car 
stock  to  become  unwieldy.  Used  car 
sales  are  the  key  to  a  successful  new 
car  business  but  not  many  used  car 
dealers  know  how  to  prepare  and 
keep  running  a  continuous  three- 
time-a-week  schedule  of  this  type  of 
advertising. 

One  final  thought  which  rvms  coun¬ 
ter  to  most  used  car  dealers’  thinking. 
This  advertising  pulls  more  prospects 
when  it  appears  in  the  “run  of  the 
paper”  positions.  It  should  be  run 
.separate  and  apart  from  the  classified 
used  car  advertising.  One  or  two 
success  stories  built  on  this  formula 
would  give  the  national  department 
of  a  newspaper  and  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  a  good,  sound  argument  to 
present  new  car  manufacturers  who 
have  not  been  too  sure  about  how  to 
use  a  newspaper  during  the  last  five 
years. 


E.  H.  Fry  Marks  50 
Years  With  Sunpoperg 

Edward  Homer  Fry,  cashier  of  tk 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  marked  tie 
completion  of  50  years  in  the  service 
_  with  the  A.  S, 
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Abell  Co.  Nov.  7 
At  a  lundveoG 
Monday  in  the 

Sunpapers’ boird 

room  he  wij 
presented  a  aa 
of  resolutions 
signed  by  the 
firm’s  officers  and 
directors,  a 
for  a  substaolH 
sum  and  a  soM 
silver  bowl  stdU 
ably  inscrilal. 
The  same  eve¬ 
ning  his  associates  in  the  accouo4|  I 


Sai 

Soutl 
iag  ^ 


Edward  H.  Fry 


department  presented  him  a  golf 
a  set  of  clubs  and  a  quantity  of  gH 
balls. 

Mr.  Fry  is  under  the  impre* 
that  he  was  the  first  employe  of  tie 
Sunpapers  to  get  his  job  by  answa. 
ing  an  advertisement.  It  was  a  “bUd* 
ad.  A  representative  of  the  papm 
called  on  him  in  response  to  his  an¬ 
swer  to  the  advertisement.  He  kd 
Mr.  Fry  into  the  office  of  George  W. 
Abell,  son  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
papers.  The  founder  himself,  Arunah 
S.  Abell,  was  sitting  in  the  office  be¬ 
side  his  son,  eating  an  apple  and  read¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.  The  founder  had  a 
few  months  earlier  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Fry  was  then 
17  years  old. 


New  Type  of  Campaign 
WORKING  ON  THE  ASSUMPTION 
that  somebody  is  looking  for  a  new 
used  car  every  day  these  two  dealers 
decided  they  would,  three  times  a 
week  offer  to  the  readers  of  their  local 


Average  Price  of  Used  Cars 

DURING  1936  the  average  used  car 

sale  price  in  the  United  States  was 
$258.  During  the  same  year,  new  car 
sale  prices  averaged  ^01.  During 
1933,  the  total  dollar  volume  of  used 
car  financing  exceeded  the  financing 
of  new  cars. 

It  is  estimated  the  average  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  total  life  of  eight  years. 
Some  people  trade  in  their  old  cars 
every  12  months.  Others  trade  them 
in  every  three  years  so  the  only  way 
the  dealer  can  dispose  of  his  new  cars 
is  to  sell  more  used  cars  than  new 
cars.  Frequently,  a  new  car  is  sold 
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Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Pmident 


76.  Rue  des  Petits-Champs 
Paris,  France 


Telephono:  Opera  60- 27 
Cable  Addreiis:  Bieantalir,  Paris 


Travel  Experts 


New  York  Bepresentative : 

A.  T.  Henderson  Company,  Inc. 

551  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
VAnderbilt  3-4760 


hiwxpapeR  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


‘NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 


Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  rear 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


Auto  Show  Advertising 


NA^hichever  day  you  take  for 

the  beginning  of  Show  copy  In  New 
York — October  22,  23  or  24— the 
Herald  Tribune  led  all  New  York 
newspapers  in  NEW  PASSENGER 
CAR  ADVERTISING  for  the  Show 
period — as  it  did  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  first  ten  months  of  1937, 
and  all  of  1936. 
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Xetalb  tribune 
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REPORTS  NET  TO  FCC  eie, 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  had  larger  'td* 
gross  revenues  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1937  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding  months  of  1936,  but  realized 
a  lesser  net  this  year  than  last,  ac- 
cording  to  its  report  to  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission.  Gross  rev¬ 
enues  through  August  of  this  year  I 
were  $309,495,  as  against  $292,460  in  I 
the  first  eight  months  of  1936.  Net  I  ^ 
telegraph  and  cable  operating  rev-  ■ 
enues  this  year  were  $17,945  as  against 
$29,813  last  year. 


TUCKER  NAMED  EDITOR 

W.  Clifford  Tucker,  managing  edi-  I 
tor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  has 
been  named  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
F.  G.  Storey.  Robert  A.  Rainey,  “*7  i  jj, 
editor,  succeeds  Tucker  as  managing 
editor.  Harry  Gage,  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  becomes  city  editor.  Nel¬ 
son  M.  Shipp,  who  has  been  with  the  | 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Ledger-Enquirer,  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  two  papers. 
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Southwest  Group 
Pushes  War  on 
"House  Agencies" 


Convention  Hears  Proposal 
Newspapers  Sponsor  Joint 
Sales  Organization 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Nov.  15— The 
Southwestern  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  meeting  here  last  week. 


K.  Ratcliffe,  Dallas  advertising  agent, 
ind  Alfonso  Johnson,  executive  secretary, 
it  convention  of  Southwestern  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

elected  Joseph  Edwards,  of  Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas,  president 
to  succeed  Jack  Pitluk,  San  Antonio. 
T.  Paige  Rogers,  of  Rogers  &  Gano, 
Houston,  was  named  vice-president, 
and  Alfonso  Johnson,  Dallas,  re¬ 
elected  executive  secretary.  With  Pit¬ 
luk  as  ex-officio  member,  the  bc^ard  of 
directors  includes  Albert  Evans,  Fort 
Worth;  Orrin  Auld,  San  Antonio;  Van 
White.  El  Paso;  Paul  Franke,  Houston; 
Otto  Bruck  and  Howard  Smith,  Dallas. 

The  association  met  two  days,  mainly 
in  executive  session.  According  to 
Pitluk,  it  decided  to  adopt  uniform 
auditing  and  billing  plans.  The  secre¬ 
tary  was  authorized  to  call  in  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountant  and  income  tax 
authority  to  report  on  agency  taxes 
and  exemptions. 

The  agencies,  Pitluk  continued, 
would  work  with  newspapers  on  copy 
preparation  to  the  end  that  the  latter 
may  not  need  copy  departments. 

The  association  will  continue  to  war 
on  so-called  "house  agencies,”  which, 
they  contend,  amount  to  rebates  to 
advertisers.  The  members  pledged  aid 
in  eliminating  fraudulent  media  and 
wasteful  practices  and  in  furthering 
truthful,  honest  copy.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  get  non-advertisers  and  spas¬ 
modic  advertisers  on  regular  sched¬ 
ules. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  agencies 
would  like  to  see  newspapers  follow 
the  example  of  the  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  in  this  section  by  spon¬ 
soring  a  salesman  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  such,  irrespective 
of  city  or  individual  paper. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Pitluk,  a 
speaker  was  former  State  Senator 
Harry  Hertzberg,  author  of  Texas’ 
honest  advertising  law,  who  urged  the 
law  be  brought  up  to  date.  It  was 
passed  before  ladio  became  a  factor 
in  advertising. 

■ 

STERLING  ADVANCED 

Publication  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  elected  John  C.  Sterling  president 
ond  A.  E.  Winger,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Joseph  P.  Knapp 
remains  as  board  chairman.  Among 
many  other  activities.  Publication  Cor¬ 
poration,  through  United  Newspapers 
Magazine  Corporation,  publishes  This 
Week  Magazine,  Sunday  newspaper 

supplement. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  B.  BENTON,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  made  his 
first  appearance 
at  the  micro¬ 
phone  as  vice- 
president  of  the 
University  of 
Chicago  Nov.  15, 
speaking  over 
the  CBS  network 
on  "The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Man.”  He 
stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  re¬ 
search  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  uni¬ 
versities. 

Tom  Revere,  for  two  years  head  of 
the  radio  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  agency. 
He  went  to  Benton  &  Bowles  late  in 
1930  from  the  city  desk  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Donald  F.  Philip,  Toronto  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  has  joined  the  J.  J. 
Gibbons,  Ltd.,  agency.  He  formerly 
headed  his  own  agency  and  recently 
had  been  an  account  executive  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Nelson  Carter  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Hohman,  Inc.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  that  agency’s 
Omaha  office,  where  he  is  succeeded 
by  O.  W.  O’Neil. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  president.  National 
Register  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  has  announced  appointment  of 
James  O’Shaughnessy  as  advertising 
counsel  and  associate  editor  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Catalog  File  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Eliott  D.  Odell  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Fawcett  women’s 
group  of  magazines,  Fawcett  Detective 
group  and  Modern  Mechanix. 

Charles  B.  Tanner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist.  For  the  past  four 
years  he  was  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Charles  P. 
Cochrane  Co.,  carpet  and  rug  manu¬ 
facturer,  Philadelphia. 

S.  K.  Ellis,  Jr.,  who  has  been  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 
in  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
research  staff  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaver,  formerly 
with  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  fashion  advertising,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  complete  G-E  line  en¬ 
ables  you  to  entrust  one 
manufacturer  with  the  un¬ 
divided  responsibility  for 
every  electrical  requirement 
of  the  modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201 , 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

GENERAL  %  ELECTRIC 


Hudson  Heads 
New  England  Ad 
Executives  Assn. 

Coin.  Healy,  Noble.  Hurd, 
Hoy  and  Daniel  Named  to 
Direct  Promotion  Plan 

Boston,  Nov.  16 — Buell  W.  Hudson, 
advertising  manager,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  was  elected  president  of 
New  England 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association 
at  the  annual 
meeting  here  to¬ 
day;  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the 
meeting  another 
important  step 
was  taken  to 
further  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  pro¬ 
moting  New 
England  news¬ 
paper  advertising 
by  united  action  of  the  publishers. 

Miles  F.  P.  Dallison,  advertising 
manager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier- 
Citizen  and  Evening  Leader,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  NENAE; 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  advertising 
manager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repwb- 
lican-American,  was  chosen  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  the  following  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee: 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  manager, 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal,  retiring 
president,  serving  ex-officio;  Allan  C. 
Inman,  advertising  manager,  Fitch¬ 
burg  (Mass.)  Sentinel;  Harry  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  advertising  director,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Charles  J. 
O’Connor,  advertising  manager.  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day;  and  Burt  E. 
Warren,  advertising  manager,  Nashua 
(N.  H.)  Telegraph. 

During  a  recess  of  the  NENAE 
meeting,  a  special  committee  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  executives, 
previously  appointed,  announced  their 
selection  of  men  for  the  administrative 
board  of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  as  follows: 

C.  C.  Cain,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun; 
Henry  M.  Healy,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript;  LeRoy  B.  Noble,  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald;  Franklin  B.  Hurd, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin; 
Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun- 
Journal;  and  David  R.  Daniel,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Although  this  administrative  board 
has  yet  to  elect  its  chairman  and  fur¬ 
ther  organize  itself,  Arthur  D.  Neff 
was  formally  named  director  of  the 


New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  and  the  promotion  plan  was 
officially  given  its  title. 

Central  office  of  NENAE  in  the 
Statler  Building  of  this  city  will  begin 
functioning  Nov.  22.  Anthony  G. 
Glavin,  statistician  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  will  assume  his 
duties  as  of  Dec.  1,  although  he  is  al¬ 
ready  working  on  vital  market  statis¬ 
tics.  These  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  “kit  of  tools”  which  the  Bureau 
plans  to  hand  over  to  local  news¬ 
paper  business  managers,  ad  agencies 
and  special  representatives  as  part  of 
its  three-year  campaign  to  intelli¬ 
gently  assist  national  advertisers  in 
mapping  out  schedules  for  the  New 
England  markets. 

■ 

Fishbein  on  Air 
In  Syphilis  Talk 

Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the 
American  Medical  Associatioii  Jour¬ 
nal  and  newspaper  health  columnist, 
delivered  an  address  over  the  NBC 
Blue  network,  Nov.  16,  on  the  subject 
of  social  diseases.  He  took  the  place 
sought  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 

President  Lenox  R.  Lohr  of  NBC 
in  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Fishbein  said: 
"It  is  our  feeling  that  only  persons 
who  like  yourself  are  authoritative 
cn  the  subject  and  who  also  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  speaking  on  it,  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  present  the  material  in  terms 
which  the  general  listener  can  ac¬ 
cept.” 

HEADS  AD  FRATERNITY 

E.  H.  McReynolds,  vice-president  ol 
the  James  Mulligan  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  pro¬ 
fessional  advertising  fraternity.  He 
succeeds  Charles  C.  Younggreen,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Other  officers  for  the  current 
year  are:  Vice-president;  Chester  H. 
Lang,  advertising  director  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  president  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.; 
G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Age,  Chicago;  and  Don  E.  Gil¬ 
man,  vice-president.  NBC,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Secretary-treasurer  is  Arthur 
Hallam.  Evansville,  Wis. 

"EBB  TIDE"  CAMPAIGN 

The  opening  advertisement  in  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures’  $50,000  national  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  “Ebb  Tide”  appeared  Nov. 
14  in  the  American  Weekly.  An¬ 
other  full-page  color  advertisement 
will  appear  in  the  Nov.  21  issue  of 
This  Week.  Look  and  nine  fan  maga¬ 
zines  will  also  be  used. 
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ITe  advertising  survey 

Crowell  Magazines'  Consumer  Division  Seeks  Newspaper 
Space  in  Which  to  "Speak  Out"  for  Business  .  .  . 

Four-A  Makes  New  Drive  to  Establish  Cash  Discounts 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


many  a  client  headache  that  never  going  to  far  western  states’  newspa- 
bothers  the  publisher.  pers  with  combined  circulations  ot 

The  agency  cannot  allow  a  cash  more  than  3,000,000. 
discount  out  of  its  own  funds,  accord-  ■ 

ing  to  the  Four-A  statement,  “since  DorOIllUS  Tq 
doing  so  would  constitute  a  rebate  of  F**  X.  f' 

part  of  its  commissions,  which  it  is  VJtClIIlJjl©  Ot  V- 
legally  and  morally  bound  not  to  do;  Doremus  &  Co., 
and  besides  it  would  amount  to  more  vvill  acauire  the  Ch 


Doremus  Takes  Over 
Gamble  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Doremus  &  Co.,  effective  Dec.  1, 
will  acquire  the  Chicago  business  and 


than  the  agencies’  average  net  profits.”  facilities  of  Gamble  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chi- 
“We  believe,”  the  Four-A  state-  cago  agency.  Thomas  S.  Gamble  will 


■^DAn  in  thn  view  of  some  news-  -‘re  Ik-ii.k  taught  to  distrust  .Amirican  Imsi-  ^  . . - .  wn 

that  it  Ts  le^  t^r^ig  ■'■-"“•-‘s  ntanutacturers  an.l  .advertisers  join  the  Chicago  organization  of  Dore 


papermen. 


magazine  house  (Crowell  Publishing)  1^  where  tiu 

to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  a  move-  mcnt  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
ment  to  use  newspaper  space  in  bet-  “Th  at  many  husiness  It 


to  an  extent  which  is  unfitting  thim  to  work  discount  is  the  most  important  single  mus  &  Co.  to  continue  with  creative 
in  those  fields  where  they  must  find  employ-  reason  lor  the  financial  soundness  of  work  in  both  commercial  and  finan- 
mcnt  in  the  future.  ...  the  advertising  business.  It  has  en-  cial  advertising  fields.  Mr.  Gamble  is 


•‘Th.it  uwiiy  husims,  Uaders  recoKuize  thi  abled  agencies  with  a  comparatively  well  known  in  Chicago  advertising 

aiitfincr  attitutlen  and  are  franiinir  their  ad*  n  .  i*  ♦.  i  .  i  ti  _  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _  .  .  ^ 


^ing  consumer-business  relations.  Mnall  amount  of  capital  to  handle  circles,  having  been  identified  for  over 

To  date.  Crowell  announces,  more  3,;,, very  large  volumes  of  advertising  fifteen  years  as  an  owner  and  admin- 

than  4,500  daily  imd  wceKi>  news-  ,.„„s„nipr-c<.nsciousness.”  with  practically  no  loss  whatever  to  istrative  executive  of  his  agency  un- 

pipers  have  assured  us  that  they  will  i  ,  media  owners.  It  enables  agencies  to  der  successive  partnership  designa- 

be  happy  to  run  in  their  pages  illus-  Pei  haps  there  is  hope  in  ihat  last  against  loss  by  flying  a  danger  tions. 

trated  m-jtcrial  which  we  will  .supply  paragraph.  , 

them,  showing  what  business  and  in-  20/^  Cash  SUN  AGENCY  MERGES 

i"nsimen  A  "number  of  syndicates  NINETY-FOUR  per  cent  of  daily  Simple  Matter  Toledo.  Nov.  15— Merger  of  the  Sun 

Jso  have  agreed  to  lend  their  facili-  newspapers  in  the  United  States  NATURALLY,  the  cash  discount  is  Advertising  Cempany,  of  Toledo,  with 

tifs”  A  booklet  outlining  the  plans  allow  a  cash  discount  on  national  ad-  not  a  simple  matter  to  change  in  .so  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 

oi  the  Crowell  Consumer  Division  is  vertising — usually  2%  of  the  net  highly  competitive  a  business  as  ad-  was  announced  today  by  Barclay  Mel- 

Iw*  sent  next  week  to  newspaper-  amount  after  agency  commission.  But  vertising.  To  grant  it  forthwith  would  drum,  president  of  the  Cleveland  firm. 


SUN  AGENCY  MERGES 

NINETY-FOUR  per  cent  of  daily  Simple  Matter  Toledo,  Nov.  15 — Merger  of  the  Sun 

newspapers  in  the  United  States  NATURALLY,  the  cash  discount  is  Advertising  Cempany,  of  Toledo,  with 
allow  a  cash  discount  on  national  ad-  not  a  simple  matter  to  change  in  .so  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 


not  a  simple  matter  to  change  in  .so  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
ghly  competitive  a  business  as  ad-  was  announced  today  by  Barclay  Mel- 


be  .sent  next  week  to  newspaper 


and  business  men  throughout  the  among  the  hundred  papers  that  do  amount  to  a  2%  reduction  in  adver 


Morrill,  president  of  Sun,  be- 


not  arc  some  of  the  largest  papers,  tising  rates — and  reductions  in  rates  comes  vice-president  and  resident 
But  while  .some  newspaper  adver-  carrying  heavy  linage.  In  New  York,  are  not  in  the  cards  at  the  present  manager  of  the  Toledo  office  of  Mel- 


men  fear  that  any  success  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  general  prac-  moment, 


drum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc.  Personnel  and 


the  effort  will  line  up  newspaper  in-  tice  omits  the  cash  discount;  in  Los 
fiuence  as  magazine  ammunition  (by  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Phila- 


Nor  would  it  be  simple  to  grant  the  offices  of  both  Sun  Advertising  and 
discount  and  raise  rates  by  an  equiva-  Toledo  Associates  will  be  unaffected 


showing  big  advertisers  the  effective-  delphia,  Boston,  and  a  score  of  other  lent  amount;  that  would  involve  too  by  the  merger,  it  was  stated.  Among 
ness  of  magazine  efforts  in  their  be-  cities,  practice  is  mixed;  the  over-  many  explanations  and  headaches,  those  associated  with  the  Cleveland 
half),  we  see  no  reason  for  news-  whelming  number  of  dailies  grant  the  A  change  might  be  made  effective  headquarters  are  Richard  Douglas, 
papers  to  oppose  the  movement  on  "15  and  2”  (agency  commission  and  simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  R.  G.  Simmons,  Benton  G.  L.  Dodge, 
that  score.  Certainly  there  is  a  job  cash  discount)  as  a  matter  of  course,  rates,  but  that  would  magnify  the  in-  E.  T.  Morris,  C.  A.  Kroening,  Lehman 
that  needs  to  be  done,  in  giving  con-  Currently,  with  newspaper  costs  crease  in  many  an  advertiser’s  eye;  Wood  and  D.  R.  Ransburg. 
sumers  a  broader,  healthier,  more  in-  going  up,  and  linage  doing  no  better  'lo  publisher  wants  to  complicate  the 
tdligent  view  of  just  what  they  can  than  to  hold  its  own,  newspapermen  explanation  ol  a  rate  increase. 
reasonably  expect  from  business  in  have  been  going  over  their  rate  cards  One  practice  that  might  make  it 

return  for  their  dollars — and  in  giving  clause  by  clause,  looking  for  an  op-  easier  to  put  the  discount  on  the  rate  *  _  /  — 


business  men  a  broader,  healthier,  portunity  to  increase  revenue.  And  card  would  be  universal  computation 
more  intelligent  view  of  their  obliga-  to  leading  advertising  agents  it  seems  of  milline  rates  after  allowance  of 
tions.  Whatever  progress  this  or  any  that  too  many  of  them  are  letting  their  commissions  and  discounts.  The  Four- 
other  movement  can  make  toward  eyes  rest  overlong  on  the  cash  dis-  A  s  own  computations  are  made  on 
that  goal  is  so  much  gain.  And  cer-  count  clause.  Which  explains  why  this  basis,  but  some  other  widely  used 
tainly  no  one  who  has  listened  to  fiery,  this  week  the  American  Association  millines  are  not— which  would  cause 
grandmotherly  Anna  Steese  Richard-  gf  Advertising  Agencies  sent  out  to  a  disadvantage  for  a  paper  raising  its 
son,  the  enthusiastic  head  of  Crowell’s  newspaper  and  radio  station  execu-  fates  enough  to  allow  for  cash  dis- 
Consumer  Division,  can  doubt  her  sin-  tives  10,000  copies  of  a  "Statement  on  counts. 

wity  in  this  work.  Cash  Discount.”  The  statement,  based  In  the  few  recent  instances  where 

But  so  far  as  publicity  can  do  the  on  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  newspapers  have  abolished  the  cash 
job,  our  bet  would  be  on  the  straight-  meeting  of  the  Four-A  executive  discount,  the  Four-A  fire^  department 
forward  advertising  copy  of  an  indi-  board,  says  that  “a  few  newspapers  h^s  at  once  brought  its  high-pressure 
v'idual  business  concern,  with  some-  have  recently  eliminated  cash  dis-  pumpers  to  bear,  and  at  least  one 
thing  specific  to  say  to  the  readers  ot  count  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  larRc  newspaper  has  rescinded  its 
a  particular  newspaper  or  newspapers;  agency  credit  would  not  thereby  be  action.  Unofficially  it  is  apparent  that 
not  on  generalized  statements  written  impaired”  and  that  “failure  of  a  very  the  Four-A  is  primarily  interested  in 
to  fit  every  city  and  every  industry  small  minority  ...  to  do  their  part  putting  out  and  preventing  new  fires, 
from  here  to  breakfast,  and  offered  for  is  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  H  l\>f D  B  TSI 

publication  in  free  space  or  in  space  credit  structure  itself”;  and  whereas  UlJLL/lt  A.iyiFA.lL7J>l 

contributed  by  miscellaneous  local  in-  this  and  a  few  other  whereases,  “be  (By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
terests.  it  resolved  that  this  association  go  on  San  Francisco,  Nov.  17 — First  of  a 

The  Crowell  booklet,  “A  Digest  of  a  record  as  being  unequivocally  in  series  of  two-color  newspapier  adver- 
Survey  on  Consumer  Activities,”  lists  favor  of  the  continued  maintenance  tisements  of  S.  &  W.  Fine  Foods,  Inc., 
a  surprising  number  of  organizations  of  the  cash  discount  policy  and  its  is  scheduled  for  release  tomorrow, 
that  are  actively  cultivating  consumer  adoption  by  the  small  minority  of  Eknil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  advertising 
suspicions.  They  include  “professional  media  which  have  not  adopted  this  agency,  announces.  The  campaign, 
consumer”  groups,  educational  groups,  wise  policy,  and  be  it  further  re-  greatest  concentrated  advertising  in 
women  s  organizations,  governmental  solved,  that  the  officers  of  this  asso-  the  canned  food  producers’  history,  is 
activities  in  behalf  of  consumers,  pub-  elation  be  directed  to  bring  this  mat- 
Ik  libraries  as  they  actively  spread  ter  again  to  the  attention  of  all 
consumer  literature,  schools  and  non-cooperating  media  and  vigorously 

colleges  dealing  in  consumer  educa-  to  urge  their  adoption  of  the  cash  "X  /  1 

toi,  and  mi^llaneous  organizations,  discount  as  indispensable  to  sound  IT  y  OU  YtQ^CL 
^ly  in  the  miscellaneous”  group  is  finance  in  the  advertising  business.” 

busmess  itself  represented— in  the  ‘V  n 'ti  1  n  f  i  rkYt 

^nsumer  Retailer  Relations  Council  Agency  Headaches  LirLUlUllUll 

the  Institute  of  Distribution,  National 

Better  Business  Bureau,  and  a  few  NEWSPAPERS,  accustomed  to  yYI.  P  Tl 

others.  regular  receipt  of  their  monthly 

checks  from  advertising  agencies 

Growing  Movement  (some  of  the  papers  which  do  not  Comnetant  to  taka  charra  of 


BIG  COLOR  CAMPAIGN 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  17 — First  of  a 


the  canned  food  producers’  history,  is 

X/  you  need 
circulation 


men — 


Growing  Movement  (some  of  the  papers  which  do  not 

ON  THE  BASIS  of  this  survey,  the  discounts  make  the  agency 

Crowell  conclusions  are:  commission  itself  contingent  upon 

„  payment  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  the 

\  “  month)  the  agency’s  keen  interest  in 

growth  during  the  depression,  and  that  .1  u  -i*  *  a  •  a  *11 

'hU  growth  will  and  should  continue.  ‘^^sh  dl^OUnt  IS  not  espcially 

That  in  its  basic  aspect  of  educating  the  important.  To  the  agency  the  dis- 
consumer  to  become  a  more  intelligent  buyer  count  is  an  outstanding  factor  in  keep- 
it  IS  a  constructive,  beneficial  force.  ing  solvent.  For  the  discount,  having 

That,  however,  certain  so-called  consumer  stimulated  the  agency  to  pay  the  pub- 


tducational  forces  have  created  in  the  minds 

of  many  women  consumers  an  unjust  and  un-  promptly  IS^  then  pa^ed  on 

•WJesonie  suspicion  of  all  branded  products,  almost  universally  to  the  client  in 
mcluding  many  Ihat  are  above  reproach.  .  .  .  return  for  his  prompt  pasrment.  One 
“That  in  our  schiniis  millions  of  young  i>eopte  gathers  that  agency  treasurers  have 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
yoni  entire  aepartment,  or 
to  fill  important  poets  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Clrcnlation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  yon 
with  men  of  ciqiacity  and 
abthty. 

AddreM:  Clarenca  B.  Bystar, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUiaoia. 


Mi 


"It  Seems  so  Peaceful," 
said  the  Truck  Boss. 

XTOT  a  traffic  complaint  in  a 
^  ’  month  Not  even  a  minor 
accident  to  any  of  the  trucks 
that  sped  away  at  press  time 
from  the  loading  platform. 

“It’s  these  new  Certified  Mats 
we  are  using,”  explained  the 
Circulation  Manager.  “Trucks 
are  getting  away  on  schedule 
and  they  don’t  have  to  race 
with  competition  six  blocks 
ahead.  They  tell  me  first  casts 
go  right  down  to  the  press  room 
when  you  use  Certifieds.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

R  Kockefeller  Plaza.  I>ept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHe 

NICE  WORK  IF  YOU  CAN  GET  IT 


Filipino  Mess  Boy  Took 
Sea  Rescue  Pictures 


AGAIN  AN  AMATEUR  cameraman  the  Nazi  Government’s  black  list.  It 
scores  a  bulls-eye  in  covering  a  news  was  learned  from  reliable  sources 
story.  This  time  it  was  R.  G.  Ocampo,  that  no  photos  made  by  Hoffman,  Hit- 
the  Filipino  mess  attendant  aboard  the  ler’s  official  photographer,  may  be  sold 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Mendota.  Thirty  to  Look.  Under  the  existing  contract 
hours  after  the  Greek  freighter  which  News  Photos,  a  local  distribut- 
Tzenny  Chandris  foundered  off  Cape  ing  .syndicate  for  the  German  govern- 
Hatteras  Nov.  13,  the  Mendota  picked  ment,  now  holds,  they  are  forbidden 
up  the  surviving  members  of  the  crew  to  include  Look  in  their  distribution 
who  were  found  swimming  about  in  of  German  pictures. 


David  McLane 


came  to  New  York 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  paper  cup  Dallas,  Tex. 

for  the  perfect  assignment  goes  to  sailed  on  the  Queen  Mary  Oct.  J 
two  cameramen  who  received  a  They  were  to  arrive  back  on  tl 
round-trip  trans- Atlantic  crossing  Deutschland  Nov.  20.  The  AP  repor 
.  free  of  charge  with  nothing  to  do  but  they  received  routine  assignmot 
*  enjoy  themselves.  while  in  London.  The  28-year-o! 

j  Assigned  to  meet  the  Duke  and  photographer  has  been  with  AP  tin 
l-le  Duchess  of  Windsor  in  Europe  and  ac-  years. 

Ions  company  them  to  the  U.  S.  on  the  McLane  is  .shown  above  snappir. 
the  Bremen  last  week,  the  above  photogra-  the  celebrities  who  never  appeare 
irs.  phers.  David  McLane  of  Acme,  and  He  is  29  and  has  been  with  Acracfii 
James  Laughead  of  Associated  Press,  years.  He  sailed  on  the  Champlai 
found  themselves  in  London  with  Oct.  23,  and  returned  on  the  Breme 
nothing  to  do  when  the  Duke  cancelled  (the  ship  the  Windsors  were  to  )u« 

taken)  Nov.  11. 

fe,  pictured  above,  al-  “I  enjoyed  it  pretty  well,”  McLu 
the  AP  payroll,  goes  told  EIditor  &  Publisher.  He  speat 
ment  with  him  as  as-  week  in  London  studying  their  metk] 
sent  on  this  trip  with  ods  but  felt  it  was  a  shame,  as  far  j 
The  Laugheads,  from  the  office  goes,  that  he  made  the  Irii 


the  shark-infested  waters.  They  had  While  the  Nazi  Government  main- 
been  located  by  a  Coast  Guard  plane.  tains  a  strict  censorship  on  incoming 
Ocampo’s  pictures  were  excellent  and  outgoing  pictures  in  Germany, 
shots,  some  showing  the  men  floating  this  is  the  first  instance  which  has 
in  the  v/ater  in  lifebelts,  others  show-  been  brought  to  our  attention  of  a 
big  them  huddled  in  lifeboats.  censorship  on  pictures  outside  their 

Ocampo  used  two  cameras  in  mak-  realm.  It  has  been  explained  that 
ing  his  exposures.  One  was  a  5  x  7  Look  is  considered  unfriendly  to  the 
Graphic  and  the  other  a  Brownie.  He  Hitler  regime  and  hence  it  must  be 
k  said  to  have  additional  outfits  but  treated  accordingly, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  him-  Roto  Picture  Service 

self  he  preferred  the  two  he  employed  ^  new  picture  service  for  roto- 

Photography  is  *111  e^ential  part  of  gravure  editors  embodying  the  new 
this  seaman  s  life.  Adapting  a  spare  picture-story  approach  has  been  an- 
section  of  the  snij^  storeroom  for  nounced  by  Acme  Newspictures.  First 
photographic  work,  Ocanipo  has  corn-  release  of  the  Acme  Roto  Service  will 
pleted  a  darkroom  with  hot  and  co  d  Dec.  12.  From  35  to  40  prints  will 
rimning  water.  It  is  reported  the  only  sent  to  clients  each  week,  or 
missing  equipment  is  an  enlarger.  enough  material  for  four  standard  or 
Developed  Filins  on  Ship  eight  tabloid  pages. 

During  the  return  trip  to  port,  Robert  P.  Dorman,  manager  of 

Ocampo  developed  his  films  and  made  Acme,  says  that  this  service  is  en- 
several  sets  of  prints  which  he  made  tirely  apart  from  the 
available  to  the  press  for  a  nominal  ‘  ‘  ■ 

consideration. 

On  Sunday  when  the  flash  on  the  has  his  own  cameramen  and  printers  of 
rescue  came  to  Martin  J.  McEvilly,  to  produce  the  work.  ' 

picture  assignment  editor,  Neiv  York  new  technique  of  spiecial  .selection 
Daily  New: 


Camera  Knights 


Globe,  Rogers  stayed  until  after  it  b 
came  the  Globe-Post,  and  in  1910  wn 
to  the  Tribune.  He  has  served  th 
Oakland  paper  since. 

Rogers  is  now  64  years  old,  but  b 
hopes  for  no  pension. 

"I  want  to  keep  on  working,’’  b 
said. 

More  Than  55,000 
Attend  Book  Fair 

More  than  55,000  piiid  admissions  u 
through  Wednesday  of  this  weekte 
tified  to  the  success  of  the  second  a» 
nual  Book  Fair  staged  in  Rockefelle 
Center  by  New  York  Times  and  tk 
National  Association  of  Book  Pul- 
Ushers,  which  opened  Nov.  5.  It  wi 
to  continue  until  Sunday,  Nov.  t 
Adults  pay  35  cents  and  children  iu> 
around  the  shoulder  der  12  pay  20  cents  to  attend  the  lei 
tures  by  outstanding  literary  men  an 
women  and  view  the  many  exhibil 
A  number  of  newspapermen  an 
former  newspapermen  have  been  fes 
tured  on  recent  fair  programs.  Amwi 
One  of  his  early  them  were  James  G.  McDonald,  N« 
“  NewT'~ 

Phil  Strong,  of 


i’®8ular  spot  fomia,”  dep 

news  service.  Harold  Blumenfeld  in  ing  a  polil 

the  New  York  office  is  in  charge  and  boss  with  his 

-  -  a  newly-elected  California  Gover- 
This  requires  a  nor. 

-  -  -  Free  lancing  while  a  commercial 

>s,  he  assigned  Charles  Hoff  and  special  designing,  more  along  the  photographer  earned  Rogers  his  first 

to  fly  with  Pilot  Duke  Kranz  to  the  line  of  the  picture  story  of  the  mag-  newspaper  job  with  the  old  San  Fran- 

scene.  The  plane  was  set  down  in  azine  field,”  he  said.  cisco  Morning  Call.  ( 

Norfolk.  The  distance  to  the  rescue  All  pictures  are  to  be  exclusive  to  scoops  was  obtained  when  President 
scene  was  too  great  lor  the  piane  to  Sunday  roto  sections  and  will 
attempt  to  make  the  round  trip.  It  available  three  weeks  before  release  California, 

was  decided  that  Hoff  and  Ki'anz  had  elate.  First  release  pictures  were 

better  await  the  arrival  of  the  Men-  printed  in  a  .standard  four-page  roto 

dota.  section  to  .show  possibilities  of  the 

Also  on  Sunday,  Charles  Gorry,  a  .service, 
staff  cameraman  in  the  Washington 

bureau  of  Associated  Press,  was  as-  „ 

signed  to  cover  the  arrival  of  the  THE  FOURT^  nation-al  .^eica  Ex- 
Mendota  with  the  survivors.  Gorry  will  be  held  m  the  Mezzanine 

diove  to  Norfolk,  arriving  late  Sun-  Galleries  m  the  International  Building. 

1  niffht  HocKofeller  Ce'ilor,  irom  Jan.  8  to 

J  •  J  u  23,  inclusive.  This  exhibit  will 

When  the  Mendota  arrived  both  photographers 

Hcff  and  Gorry  obtained  their  pictures  here  and  abroad.  Special  atten- 

trom  Ocampo  who  had  prints  in  readi-  newspaper  cam- 

ness.  Hoff  flew  back  Monday  to  the  compete. 

Daily  News  in  New  York  with  his  „  ,  .  ,  ^ 

prints  while  Gurry  sent  his  prints  to  Sj^aking  of  competition,  that  le- 

Uie  Washington  office  of  the  AP  by  mmds  us  that  the  time  arawing 
chartered  plane.  The  AP  .sent  the  closer  to  the  closing  date  of  the  Third 

pictures  over  the  Wirephoto  network  Annual  Editor  &  Pullishek  News  Pic- 
to  member  papers.  Contest.  It  may  be  a  good  idea 

for  cameramen  to  utilize  their  spare 
"Look"  on  Black  List  l  me  between  assignments  to  knock 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  informed  that  Look  eff  a  few  prints.  The  idea  is  to  get 
Magazine  has  been  placed  upon  them  in  early. 


be  Theodore  Roosevelt  first  arrived 
Rogers  says.  Climb 
through  a  window  while  "Teddy”  ' _ 

addressing  G.  A.  R.  members,  Rogers  of  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post;  Ma 
started  booming  away  with  his  flash  quis  W.  Childs,  of  the  Wii.shinp 
powder,  much  to  the  President’s  an-  bureau,  St.  Louis  Post-D.siiaic 
noyance.  Burns  Mantle,  dramatic  critic,  Nf 

’  Til  pose  if  you’ll  get  out  and  stop  '^^rk  Daily  News;  Burton  Rascoe,  an 
the  infernal  noise,”  he  compromised.  Waldemar  Kaempffert  and  John  ■ 
Rogers  snapped  .several  pictures.  Not  Finley  of  New  York  Times, 
stepping  to  develop  them,  he  rushed  ««««  dPITCc' 
them  to  San  Francisco,  made  an  early  tJArlO 

train,  and  beat  other  photographers.  Believing  that  accounts  of  its  .ic. ' 

During  the  big  earthquake  Rogers  Hcs  have  been  distorted  by  the  pre 
lobt  a  precious  load  of  plates  left  in  ikp  New  York  State  Athletic  Con 
the  Call  office,  but  made  views  of  the  mission  this  week  voted  to  kwp  - 
fire,  including  a  panorama  shot  of  the  future  meetings  closed  and  will  n 
city  in  flames.  With  pictures  galore  form  the  public  of  its  decision  thiaui 
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irculators  Balk 
dams'  Formula 
r  Newspaper 

Disagree  with  Columnist's 
Rules  for  Tabloid  to 
Meet  Reader  Needs 
i  By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


copies  daily  He  wouldn’t  have  to  WlSCOnsill  PubUsher 
worry  about  the  high  advertising  rate  -  i  ni  •.  // 

because  their  wouldn’t  be  any  adver-  iS  virOOCl  i^CIIXlQntQIl 
tising.  In  the  daily  newspaper,  the  ^  cooperative  plan  for  welfare  work 
reader  expwts ^entertainment  as  well  jg  sponsored  by  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 

as  information,  CZnyotto  unH  mrtirt  cfatinn 


N.  Y.  School  Papers 
Form  Press  Ass'n 

Designed  to  further  the  interests  of 
scholastic  publications,  the  145  schools 
of  New  York  State  represented  at  the 


as  inrormaiion.  Gazette  and  radio  station  WCLO,  aiaie  represeniea  at  me 

M.  W.  Halmbacher.  director  of  circu-  o^vned  by  Harry  H.  Bliss,  in  a  special  fourth  annual  School  Press  Confer- 
lation  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  department  known  as  'The  Good  ence,  sponsored  by  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
and  Daily  Oklahoman,  said  such  a  pa-  Samaritan  ”  When  help  for  a  person  ''®*‘sity  School  of  Journalism,  held  in 
per  would  lie  "a  complete  flop  from  a  family  is  needed  the  department  Syracuse  Nov.  5  and  6,  banded  to- 
circulation  standpoint.”  He  continued:  presents  the  case  to  the  public  ask-  Sether  in  the  Empire  State  Scholastic 
‘‘Most  all  subscribers  are  interested  assistance  and  then  delivering  Association  with  the  adoption 

in  comics  and  syndicated  features.  The  ^^hat  is  needed  ^  constitution  and  election  of  of- 


at  first  intrigued  and  then  lady  of  the  house  is  always  vitally  in-  Borderline  families,  which  charities 


d,  upon  reading  the  rules  laid  terested  in  society  news.  The  higher  overlook  at  Christmas  time,  re- 


,  by  Fkanki.’.n  P.  Auams.  loimer  advertising  rate  would  mean  that  the 
L.  York  Herald  Trilmne  columnist,  paper  would  carry  class  advertise- 


ceive  a  Christmas  dinner  and  toys. 
Readers  of  the  Gazette  and  listeners 


The  new  association  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  faculty  advisers  for  .school 
publications  from  all  .schools  in  the 


his  mythical  newspaper,  as  out-  ments  and  would  only  be  of  mtorest  are  invited  to  adopt  a  fam-  ,  Private.  Charles 

i  in  Editor  &  Publishfk  for  Oct.  to  very  few  of  the  purcha.sing  public,  j,  ^  ,hat  the  din-  Carver  of  Monroe  high  school,  Roch- 

Viewing  his  proposal  from  a  cir-  "One  ..f  the  greatest  achievements  provided  or  furnish  the  cash  i®.  ‘he  associations  first  presi- 


„tioii  standpoint,  we  wrote  to  sev- 
!  circulation  managers,  a.^^king 


in  the  newspaper  field  today  is  the 
photographic  work  provided  by  im- 


ncr  was  provided  or  furnish  the  cash 
foi  Christmas  cheer.  Emergency  cases 
always  bring  an  appeal  for  aid. 


dent.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  fac¬ 
ulty  advi.sers  and  students  from 


if  they  might  advise  Mr.  Adams  proved  meth.ods  of  photography,  wire-  ^heel-chairs  owned  by  the  »»  ah  Parts  of  the  state  at- 


photo.  etc.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  department  are  in  constant  use  in 

c#vf»n+f%cf  fAatiirfkc  f*nrripH  hv^  tiPV/s-  ^  ^  t  i. 


the  probability  of  his  mythical  pa-  photo,  etc.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  thi 
r  surviving  under  the  rules  .set  greatest  features  carried  by  anv  nev/s 


Gazette-WCLO  area. 


Highlighting  the  conference  banquet 


nh'Three  replies  were  received  this  paper  and  has  the  greatest  reader  fol-  supplied  to  shut-ins  and  P>»gram,  Walter  W  Cunningham, 

.  ^ - '  . .  .  1— .i— r”  -  .  .  European  manager  of  Christian  Sci- 


wft'k,  indicating  Mr.  Adams'  paper  lowing. 
»ould  probably  be  .short-lived.  Death, 

!i  .seems,  would  be  cau.sed  by  "poor  ine  11 
,  ...ulation.”  CARRl 

Included  among  Mr.  Adam.s'  rules  Jour 
t(ir  publishing  were  the  following;  their  cj 


countless  layettes  furni.shed  expec 


The  Three  S's 

CARRIERS  for  the  Portland  Oreyoii 
Journal  have  been  advised  through 
their  carrier  paper  the  "Three  S’s”  are 


ant  mothers.  High  chairs,  baby  beds  Monitor,  discussed  "News  of  Ae 


and  play  pens  have  been  distributed. 


European  Crisis  and  How  It  Is  Gath¬ 
ered.”  He  made  a  plea  for  accuracy 
in  news  writing,  declaring  that  it  is 
too  frequently  sacrificed  on  the  altar 


Included  among  Mr.  Adams  rules  Journal  have  been  advised  through  IVAnTM  FT  OOrm  FiATT  Y  news  wiiung,  ueciaring  inai  u  is 

t„r  publishing  were  the  following;  their  carrier  paper  the  "Three  S’s”  are  i  too  frequently  sacrificed  on  the  altar 

(1)  The  paper  would  be  a  morning  as  important  as  the  well-known  A  flood  Irom  a  broken  water  main  of  speed. 

tobloid,  with  news  unaccompanied  by  ‘‘Three  R's.”  'The  'Three  S’s  are  Ser-  in  the  basement  of  the  Pittifield  BTnc  "oxjtt'T  tktc* 

pictures  and  the  Sunday  edition  would  vice.  Selling  and  Settlement.  Car-  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  AlUo  OxlUT-LNS 

be  no  larger  than  the  daily;  (2)  There  riers  are  expected  to  give  service  to  Nov.  14  caused  more  than  $5,000  dam-  -phg  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
»,uld  be  no  comics  or  comic  strips  their  customers,  sell  non-subscribers  age.  Although  the  100  horsepower  authorized  by  Richmond’s 

nnd  no  syndicated  features:  (3)  The  on  their  routes  and  .settle  their  ac-  motor  which  runs  the  huge  press  was  General  Electric  radio  dealers  to  pre¬ 
piper  would  cost  five  cents,  with  a  counts  promptly  each  week.  under  water  for  four  hours  it  was  in  gjjt  radios  to  shut-ins  in  hos- 

hidi  rate  of  advertising;  (4)  Edi-  o  •  nr  i  operation  the  following  afternoon,  pjtals,  children’s  homes,  sanatoria 

t, .rials  would  be  signed;  (5)  There  Super-bervice  Week  Kelton  B.  Miller,  publisher,  said  the  a^d  other  instituUons.  Approximate- 

w.uld  be  no  society  news  a.s  such.  in  AN  EFFORT  to  create  a  model  of  Eagle  was  published  without  loss  of  \y  ioq  have  been  contributed  by  the 

Jock  Ettet'  View*  service  at  which  to  aim  throughout  a  single  edition.  Principal  loss  was  dealers  and  these  are  being  assigned 

While  not  taking  Mr.  Adams'  hypo-  'he  year,  Vaiicoitwer  (B.  C.)  Sun  car-  three  carloads  of  newsprint  stored  in  by  the  daily  as  requests  come  in  from 

il.tucal  daily  too  seriously.  Jack  ‘‘er  boys  recently  participated  in  a  the  basernent.  Water  was  between  recognized  institutions.  City  firemen 

L^ies  Dallas  News  and  Journal  circu-  "Super-Service  Week”  program,  nie  four  and  hve  feet  dwp  in  the  pr^s-  are  volunteering  to  renovate  the  gift 

,,!ion  manager,  replied  as  follows:  Sun  supported  the  plan  by  running  a  room  after  it  H^ed  the  mailing  radios. 

"I  have  tried  to  visualize  the  kind  series  of  special  institutional  ads,  ac-  room  and  seeped  into  a  vault  where  b 

.,1  a  newspaper  Mr.  Adams  would  is-  quainting  the  public  with  importance  were  stored  duplicate  back  files  of  JUMP  INDEX  USED 

The  description  furnished  me  ‘he  carrier  and  training  he  receives  ‘he  ^gle.  Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor  labeling  inside  nage 

failed  to  state  if  Mr.  Adams  contem-  m  good  citizenship.  Herbert  Gates,  of  the  Eagle,  said  these  were  rumed.  ^olumL  a^haLicX  to  help 

plated  getting  out  more  than  one  is-  circulation  manager,  explains  ^  ^  jumps  from  uage  one  stories 

L  I  am  not  nositive  about  it  but  Super-Service  Week  increases  good  PPP  T  IFTS  LICENSE  ers  nna  J^ps  irom  ^ge  one  stores, 

aue.  1  am  not  positive  about  it  but  between  the  carriers  and  sub-  I-IT  IS  evolved  by  Fred  R.  Yost,  York,  Pa., 

u  I  were  circulation  manager,  I  be-  will  between  tne  tarrieis  ana  sud  allocation  of  fre-  store  operator,  is  being  used  bv  Co¬ 


piper  would  cost  five  cents,  with  a  counts  promptly  each  week 
hi^  rate  of  advertising;  (4)  Edi-  «  •  i.r  i 

torials  would  be  signed;  (5)  There  Super-Service  Week 
w  .Iild  be  no  society  news  a.s  such.  in  AN  EFFORT  to  create  < 
Jock  Ett**'  View*  service  at  which  to  aim  t 


Estes  DoIIas  JVcids  and  Journal  circu-  "Super-Service  Week”  program,  nie  four  and  five  feet  dwp  in  the  pr^s-  are  volunteering  to  renovate  the  gift 

,,!ion  manager,  replied  as  follows:  Sun  supported  the  plan  by  running  a  room  after  it  H^ed  the  mailing  radios. 

"I  have  tried  to  visualize  the  kind  series  of  special  institutional  ads,  ac-  room  and  seeped  into  a  vault  where  b 

.,1  a  newspLper  Mr.  Adams  would  is-  quainting  the  public  with  importance  were  stored  duplicate  back  files  of  JUMP  INDEX  USED 

The  description  furnished  me  uf  the  carrier  and  training  he  receives  ‘he  ^gle.  Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor  labeling  inside  nage 

failed  to  state  if  Mr.  Adams  contem-  m  good  citizenship.  Herbert  Gates,  of  the  Eagle,  said  these  were  rumed.  eolumL  a^haLicX  to  help 

plated  getting  out  more  than  one  is-  circulation  manager,  explains  ^  ^  jumps  from  nage  one  stories 

L  I  am  not  nositive  about  it  but  Super-Service  Week  increases  good  PPP  T  IFTS  LICENSE  ers  nna  J^ps  irom  ^ge  one  storms, 

aue.  1  am  not  positive  about  it  but  between  the  carriers  and  sub-  I-IT  IS  evolved  by  Fred  R.  Yost,  York,  Pa., 

e  eT^uMtu'sev'er^'U^^  ^^Lrs  rris  tnSed  a  vla^^^^  Acting  to  prevent  aUocation  of  fre-  store  operator,  is  being  us^  by  Co- 

Sie  fii  isue  U  l^oidd  get  hold  «  means  of  cutting  down  “stops.”  quencies  which  cannot  be  used  ad-  lumbta  (Pa.)  News.  Yost  has  copy- 

‘  ‘-omcl  get  hoia  ol  »  e  vantageously  in  the  public  interest,  nghted  the  index  system, 

memberslup  rosters  of  local  Townsend  Carrier  Contests  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Plan  Club  members  I  might  run  up  i  ..  i  j  j  .u  i-  c  - - - 

the  circulation  of  the  Adams’  Gazette  INCLUDED  among  carrier  contests  Jfst  week  suspended  the  license  of 

to  seven  or  maybe  ten  copies.  coming  to  our  attention  is  the  Co-  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  for  extraterritorial  Th©  Toiigh©St 

With  the  elimination  of  pictures  to  lutnbus  Dispatch's  'Thanksgiving  Day  u^ws  transmission  to  Jcihannesburg,  ^ 

depose  of  the  kiddies  and  lack  of  Turkey  Contest,  which  started  Nov.  ^“th  Africa;  Bogota,  Columbia;  and  ASSiqnmeilt  .  .  . 

siM'iPtv  nau/c  fnr.  uramar.  ..1  1.  In  accurdaiice  with  a  point  svs-  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  from  station 


in  good  citizenship.  Herbert  Gates,  of  the  Eagle,  said  these  were 
Sun  circulation  manager,  explains  ■ 

Super-Service  Week  increases  good  pCC  LIFTS  LICENSE 
will  between  the  carriers  and  sub- 


membership  rosters  of  local  Townsend  _ ■ _ 

Plan  Club  members  I  might  run  up  Contests 

the  circulation  of  the  Adams’  Gazette  INCLUDED  among  carrier  contests 
tn  seven  or  maybe  ten  copies.  coming  to  our  attention  is  the  Co- 

With  the  elimination  of  pictures  to  lurnbus  Dispatch's  'Thanksgiving  Day 
dbpose  of  the  kiddies  and  lack  of  Turkey  Contest,  which  start^  Nov. 
MU'iety  news  for  women,  the  cost  of  L  In  accordance  with  a  point  sys- 


circulation  promotion  would  be  cut  ‘em,  the  Dispatch  is  offering  turkeys  WEEW,  Carls^t,  N.  J.,  using  fre- 
bv66‘7<  because  women  and  chUdren  ‘o  winners.  Both  daily  and  Sunday  quencies  of  10090  and  15565  kilocycles, 
would  be  killed  as  subscriber  pros-  subscriptions  are  being  accepted.  The  Actmg  on  the  oidy  report  hied  under 
pccts.  This  leaves  only  men  to  be  contest  includes  local  and  out-of-  ‘he  condition  clause  of  the  license, 
contacted.  Thus  two-thirds  of  solici-  town  carriers.  Another  'Thanksgiving  ‘he  FCC  ordered  that  transmissions 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


i  .tion  is  eliminated  before  we  start  contest  is  that  of  the  Chattanooga  he  terminated  on  the  grounds  that 
"I  can  well  understand  that  the  (Tenn.)  rimes,  in  which  Times  car-  “insufficient  amount  of  traffic  has  been 
Sunday  would  be  no  larger  than  the  riers  have  a  chance  to  spend  'Thank®—  handled  ...  to  warrant  the  uncondi— 
daily,  especially  if  the  newspaper  giving  in  either  Atlanta  or  Knoxville  tional  assignment  of  .said  frequen- 


niake.s  its  debut  on  Satui'day. 

‘I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  deci- 
>ion  to  have  all  editorials  signed  is 
a  rwe  stroke  of  genius.  TTie  idea  is 
a  circulation  builder,  because  every 
tditorial  writer,  regardless  of  the  sub- 
'‘cnption  rate,  is  a  potential  sub¬ 
scriber.  Oh,  boy!  I  think  Mr.  Adams 
bas  got  something  here. 

"The  Adams’  newspaper  formula 
il*d  not  enlighten  me  as  to  whether  or 
"1 1  he  contemplated  use  of  newsprint 
P'^per.  In  view  of  the  rising  cost  of 
paper-,  why  not,  Mr.  Adams,  issue 
>'/ur  publication  on  cellophane? 
AniDiig  other  things,  the  idea  would 
i+rve  to  make  it  possible  for  one  to 
lead  his  paper  in  a  restaurant  and 
'^atch  his  hat  and  coat  at  the  same 
sane.” 

Enfertainment  Expected 

Do.v  R.  Davis,  Birmingham  News  & 
■Se-Herald,  summed  up  the  proposal 
with  the  following  candid  reaction: 

If  Mr.  Adams  was  to  sell  his  myth- 
teal  newspaper  in  Alabama,  the  maxi- 
circulation  would  be  about  500 


as  guests  of  the  paper. 
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is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  e.xperience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
e.xact  requirements. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeI'®’' 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


Book  on  News  Photos 

JACK  PRICE,  who  alertly  scans  the 
news  photographers’  domain  each 
week  in  Editor  &  Publisher  is  the 
author  of  “News 


H.  EDWARD  KNOBLAUCH  went  to 
Spain  in  1933,  as  Madrid  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press. 
He  was  on  the  high  seas,  vacation- 
bound,  when  Calvo  Sotelos  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  July,  1936,  putting  the  match 
to  the  tinder  pile  that  the  Spanish 
Rightists  expected  to  ignite  a  month 
later.  He  was  back  in  Madrid  for  the 
assault  and  siege,  then  at  Valencia, 
and  finally  he  was  advised  to  leave 
while  he  could  walk,  as  the  result  of 
putting  on  the  cables  information  that 
the  Loyalist  government  preferred  to 
keep  secret. 

Newt  Distortion  Toid 
His  book,  “Correspondent  in  Spain,” 
just  published  by  Sheed  &  Ward,  of 
London  and  New  York,  is  a  news¬ 
paper  man’s  story  of  the  war  from 
inside  the  Loyalist  lines.  It  supports 
statements  made  during  the  past  six 
months  in  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  Spanish  government,  by  censor¬ 
ship  and  propaganda,  has  exerted 
every  possible  effort  to  suppress  and 
distort  the  news  of  its  military  and 
civil  efforts.  Two  systems  are  worked, 
according  to  Mr.  Knoblaugh,  one  for 
the  feeble  domestic  press  and  another 
for  the  foreign  correspondents. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Knoblaugh  makes 
the  remarkable  statement  the  official 
Rebel  radio  stations  and  communiques 
could  be  depended  upon  to  give,  with¬ 
out  exaggeration  or  understatement, 
trustworthy  information  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  day.  “Up  to  the 
time  I  left  Spain,”  he  adds,  “we  had 
not  been  able  to  catch  this  official 
daily  announcement  in  a  single  mis- 
truth.” 

He  cites  an  investigation  by  one 
correspondent  of  the  officially  reported 
“successes”  of  the  Madrid-Valencia 
government  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  war.  These  “victories” 
gave  the  Loyalists  "gains”  of  1,500,000 
square  kilometers,  or  about  three 
times  the  area  of  Spain;  claims  of 
killed  and  wounded  among  Franco’s 
forces  totalled  up  2,500,000  (about  six 
times  the  number  the  Rebels  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  under  arms) ,  capture  of 
350,000  prisoners,  destruction  of  56,779 
enemy  planes,  and  capture  of  415,000 
cannon  and  775,000  machine  guns! 

Fak*  "Captur*”  Report* 

Also  noted  by  Mr.  Knoblaugh  were 
this  correspondent’s  findings  that  the 
Loyalists  had  “captured”  or  “were  on 
the  verge  of  capturing”  Huesca,  26 
times;  Toledo,  11  times,  and  Oviedo, 
22  times. 

After  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
war,  the  correspondent  states,  the 
Madrid  censorship  was  perfectly  or¬ 
ganized.  Correspondents  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  state  on  their  own  authority 
facts  which  they  doubted  but  which 
the  government  wanted  published 
without  its  own  utterance.  Messages 
from  home  offices  to  correspondents 
were  held  up,  without  notification,  as 
Knoblaugh  discovered  when  a  correc¬ 
tion  note  came  through  to  him  by  a 
slip  of  the  censor’s  machinery.  Cen¬ 
sors  knew  the  American  penchant  for 
putting  the  story  in  the  lead  and  the 
correspondents  found  the  device  of 
stating  their  point  subtly  far  down  in 
the  cabled  or  telephoned  report — 
thereby  bedevilling  the  New  York 
cable  desks. 

Frequent  clashes  with  the  censor¬ 
ship  made  this  AP  man  impopular  in 
Valencia,  bringing  a  warning  that  he 
watch  his  step.  The  caution  was  re¬ 
peated  when  he  scrapped  with  the 
censor  over  elimination  of  phrases 


characterizing  government  handouts 
as  such.  He  beat  that  game  tem¬ 
porarily  by  smuggling  a  letter  to  New 
York,  informing  the  office  that  cen¬ 
sors  would  not  pass  qualifying  phrases 
such  as  “according  to  the  government,” 
and  when  New  York  inserted  the 
Qualification  and  the  paper  got  back 
to  Spain,  Knoblaugh  was  again  on  the 
spot. 

Called  on  the  Carpet 

He  plunged  into  deep  and  hot  water 
when  he  sent  under  a  Hendaye  date 
a  story  of  pronounced  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  Anarchists  and  Communist- 
Socialists,  culminating  in  the  posting 
of  strong  guards  to  protect  the  Va¬ 
lencia  communications  system.  A  week 
later,  he  was  called  to  the  Ministry 
of  State,  shown  a  clipping  of  his  story. 

“The  Associated  Press  has  a  very 
astute  man  in  Hendaye,”  remarked  the 
sub-secretary.  “Can  you  tell  me  who 
he  is?” 

“I  really  wouldn’t  know,”  Kno¬ 
blaugh  replied.  "One  never  meets  all 
the  men  in  an  agency.” 

“Whom  do  you  think  you  are  fool¬ 
ing?”  snapped  officialdom.  “Don’t  you 
suppose  we  know  who  wrote  this?” 

llie  club  fell  when  he  cabled  the 
story  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  bat¬ 
talion — over  the  denials  of  government 
chiefs  who  wanted  to  minimize  the 
participation  of  foreign  troops. 

He  was  shadowed  and  finally 
warned  by  a  friend  in  the  Ministry 
of  State  that  an  “accident  was  look¬ 
ing  for  him.”  A  bullet  came  through 
his  window — “probably  a  stray.”  A 
man  was  shot  by  unknown  gunmen 
near  Knoblaugh’s  front  door — and  he 
realized  that  an  accident  might  in  fact 
be  looking  for  him.  So  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  government  to  go 
to  Paris  for  “a  short  respite,”  took  no 
chances  on  official  channels,  but  got 
to  Valencia  in  an  American  embassy 
car  and  went  to  Marseilles  on  a  Brit¬ 
ish  destroyer. 

Preserved  Objective  Attitude 

The  book  evidences  Mr.  Knoblaugh’s 
effort  to  be  objective  in  the  best  AP 
tradition.  He  did  not  serve  with  the 
Rebel  forces  at  any  time,  and  he 
quotes  Rightist  and  Leftist  authority 
with  equal  freedom  on  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  revolt.  He  is  frank 
to  admit  that  some  correspondents 
have  been  “political  agents”  for  the 
Madrid  government  and  that  they  had 
access  to  places  denied  to  him  and 
other  correspondents. 

He  displays  no  particular  antipathy 
tor  any  of  the  various  shades  of  Red 
in  the  Madrid-Valencia  regime,  nor 
any  affection  for  the  Fascist  doctrine. 
He  recounts  the  destruction  or  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property  of  the  nobility, 
gentry  and  clergy,  the  wanton  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  priests  and  religious,  the  trick 
election  law  which  gave  the  Leftists 
an  unexpected  (even  by  themselves) 
triumph  in  the  February,  1936,  ballot¬ 
ing,  and  the  virtual  anarchy  which 
followed  that  election. 

The  book  is  recommended  to  all 
who  want  an  appreciation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reporting  a  modern  war, 
aside  from  the  physical  dangers,  and 
it  is  welcome  support  for  those  who, 
like  Editor  &  Publisher,  have  con¬ 
tended  that  neither  venality,  preju¬ 
dice,  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  correspwndents  have  been 
responsible  for  the  misleading  reports 
which  were  published  here  during  the 
war’s  first  year.  They  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  they  do  better  every 
day  they  are  on  the  job,  even  to  risk¬ 
ing  “accidents.” — A.  R. 


Pictures”  an  up- 
to  -  the  -  min¬ 
ute,  authoritative 
work  covering 
all  phases  of  the 
newspaper  cam¬ 
eraman’s  job.  Is¬ 
sued  this  week 
by  Round  Table 
Ptoss,  Inc.,  the 
volume  sells  for 
$3.50. 

Although  he 
first  planned  a 
revision  of  his 


Writers  Took  Over 
Hotel  for  Duke  Story 

Paris,  Nov.  6— By  the  sensa*' 
“postponement  of  our  visit  to 
°  ”  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
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sor  once  again  monopolized  the  ap-J 
tion  (and  the  cable  file)  of 
American  correspondent  in  Par^***^ 
Wire  services  and  specials  lite- 
“took  over”  the  Hotel  Meurice  «+  1 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  resided,  cro^  * 
ing  the  lobbies  and  indefatigably 
rying  all  comers  while 
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Jack  Price 


previous  book,  “News  Photography,” 
issued  in  1932,  the  advances  in  the 
field  have  been  so  rapid  he  decided 
to  present  an  entire  new  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

The  book  contains  24  chapters, 
ranging  from  qualifications  for,  and 
requirements  of  the  job,  to  technical 
information  on  all  the  various  cameras 
and  the  secrets  of  the  darkroom.  In 
between  these  topics  are  several  val¬ 
uable  chapters  on  coverage  of  specific 
assignments  such  as  general  news, 
ship  news,  sports,  society,  features. 
Much  good  advice  on  how  to  cover 
assignmonts  is  given,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  chapter  on  the  market  for 
pictures. 

Thrilling  adventures  of  cameramen 
are  told,  many  of  them  in  their  own 
words,  and  Thomas  Howard  tells 
how  he  obtained  for  Neic  York  Daily 
News  the  famous  picture  of  Ruth 
Snyder  in  the  electric  chair.  The 
blurred  effect  which  the  public 
thought  resulted  from  the  convulsions 
of  her  body  as  the  current  passed 
through,  was  caused  by  the  fact  two 
exposures  were  made,  at  the  first  and 
second  shocks,  Howard  says. 

The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated 
with  163  photographs,  some  showing 
famous  news  pictures  of  all  time,  oth¬ 
ers  ingenious  feature  and  general 
news  shots,  still  others  different 
phases  of  news  camera  technique. 

The  book  has  an  introduction  by 
Roy  W.  Howard,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  World-Telegram, 
who  welcomes  the  growing  use  of  news 
pictures  and  says  of  the  book:  “  ‘News 
Pictures’  is  particularly  timely,  and 
will  have  an  especial  appeal  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  general  subject 
which  he  (the  author)  discusses  with 
the  authority  of  one  who  ‘knows 
how’.”— W.  L.  B. 
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and  newsreel  men  i>atiently  li- 
tained  a  blockade  of  both  entr^ 

Almost  under  the  same  conifl 
as  were  prevalent  before  Edvra" 
abdication  last  year,  it  was  the 
from  the  U.  S.  that  precipitated  th 
last-minute  decision.  But  the  fom 
correspondents  had  seen  it  coaii 
and  had  been  massed  in  the  hot 
throughout  the  day  awaiting  a  def 
nite  announcement. 

When  it  was  learned  from  anm.^ 
official  source  shortly  before  9  pjlT^s 
that  Windsor  was  in  almost  contiim|®“" 
communication  with  the  Bntu|  Toui 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  the  dm 
American  agencies — the  AP,  UP 
INS — cleared  their  wires  for  the  I 
Percy  Philip  Called  !■ 

Percy  Philip,  New  York  Timet 
respondent  and  president  of  tl 
Anglo-American  Press  AssociatMlCmsD* 
who  had  been  called  in  by  theDukl  Tota 
finally  descended  to  the  lobby  wit  I  Tota 
typewritten  copies  of  H.R.H.’s  otBdi* 
postponement  announcement.  W.  Li 
Dickson,  for  INS  telephoned  thennlP"**! 
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to  his  office  which  had  a  wire  he 
open  to  London,  the  news  clearing  fc 
stantaneously  to  New  York.  Haro. 
Ettlinger  for  UP  and  Edward  Stuc 
for  AP  filed  through  Comiriercu 
Cable  Company. 

Sidelights,  such  as  how  the  Duh  Nt" 
and  his  American  Duchess  wes 
"taking  it”;  pre-decision  conversatkm  '•.trot 
and  the  “color”  of  half-packed  bag 
were  quickly  cleaned  up.  Tot 

But  the  news  of  moment  was:  Wh.  Tot 
will  the  Duke  and  Duchess  do  non 
Even  the  Duke  and  Duchess  then 
.selves  did  not  know.  During  the  tw  I 
days  following  the  announcement  th  * ' 
wildest  rumors  circulated  and  newftl  Gr 
men  spent  almost  as  much  time  den) 
ing  these  as  they  did  in  gatheriIl|AJ^; 
actual  concrete  facts. 
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In  the  Periodicals 


Milton  MacKayf,  who  wro'.t  “The  Hirih  i>f 
a  Nation**  for  Novcnil)cr  Scnbin'r's,  was  for* 
merly  on  \i'7V  York  Evening  Post. 

“(lallijH>l!s  Boy  Makes  Gotxl”  in  Novemlicr 
20th  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  a  chatty,  in¬ 
formative  article  about  columnist  O.  O.  Mc¬ 
Intyre.  It  was  written  by  J.  Bryan.  III.  In 
the  same  issue  is  Stanley  High’s  “Y(»u  CWn’t 
Beat  the  ( ^wernment,**  a  discussion  of  public 
opinion  as  it  relates  to  New  Heal  pres*»* 
agentry. 

Two  pages  of  ;M>etry,  entitled  “Not  Twice,’* 
were  contributed  to  current  Xorth  American 
RevictV  by  Ted  (Jlson  of  Laramte  (Myo.) 
Rcpublican-lioomera  ng. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Portland  Oregonian 
w  riles  about  the  recent  Presidential  tour  of 
the  West  utnler  the  title,  “RooseveU  Rides 
Again,**  in  Noveinlier  Current  History. 

“Reading  While  Vt»u  Run,**  by  Kenneth 
Burke,  ap|>ears  in  Nov.  17th  Xew  Ref^uhlic. 
He  criticizes  the  choice  of  some  wonls  used 
by  the  pre»,  saying  that,  in  an  imlirect 
manner,  they  tend  to  bolster  capitalism. 

.\rthur  tirithn,  who  has  l>een  with  the  Hoston 
(ilobe.  is  the  featured  ph(»tographer  in  Nov. 
15ih  Life. 


Havas  Berlin  Chief 
Ordered  Out 

Paul  Ravoux,  Berlin  bureau  dii^ 
tor  for  the  Havas  Agency,  semi-i 
cial  French  organization,  was  orders  Am 
Nov.  15  to  leave  Germany  within  oi  jj„ 
week. 

Ravoux,  19th  foreign  newspape 

man  ordered  from  Germany  since  tk  tci 

•  tH< 
JPos 

misrepresenting  conditions  in  G« 
many  when  he  placed  the  respoi 
bility  of  the  spread  of  hoof  and  mouj 
disease  with  the  Four- Year  Plan, 
an  official  announcement  of  the 
pulsion,  it  was  charged  that  Ravo. 
"always  distinguished  himself 
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particularly  malicious  reporting  abeJx, 


SPECIAL  NAMED 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  New  York, 
have  been  named  to  represent  the 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman. 


National  Socialist  Germany 
through  his  news  policy  repe 
provoked  the  greatest  confusion 
publicity  relations  between  Germa-. 
and  France.” 

He  has  lived  in  Germany  since  1“- 
and  has  been  the  Havas  represei  t- 
tive  at  Berlin  since  1933.  He  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  French  Embassy,  wbv- 
on  Wednesday  protested  the  expuia- 
order.  ,  , 

Three  days  previous,  the  Berlin  oi 
fice  of  the  Jewish  News  Agency  ^ 
reported  closed  by  the  secret  poU* 
No  formal  reason  for  the  closing 
given.  The  American  consulate 
told  a  probe  would  be  made. 
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OR  NOVEMBER  20,  1937 


OCTOBER  LINAGE  FOR  LEADING  CITIES 


AKRON,  OHIO 

19J7 


JjnrvPress  ... 

. (e) 

702,844 

883,356 

180,512  L 

1,272,908 

1,471,004 

198,096  L 

^sVress  ... 

. (S) 

320,067 

285,094 

34,973  G 

Toul  Dail)f  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,975,752 

2,354,360 

378,608  L 

320,067 

285,094 

34,973  G 

.  2,295,819 

ALRANY.  N.  Y 

2,639,454 

343,635  L 

V.vi.rhockti  News..(e) 

771, .104 

754.696 

16,608  C, 

587.814 

751,494 

163,680  L 

•T.mrvl'nm"  . 

. (S) 

281,455 

213,830 

67,625  G 

1,359,118 

1,506,190 

147,072  L 

281,455 

213,830 

67,625  C, 

Grand  Total 

.  1,640,573 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N 

1,720,020 

.  M. 

79,447  L 

Ii.urnAl  . 

402,222 

424,122 

21,900  L 

448,998 

440,643 

8,355  G 

[otrnJl  . 

. (S) 

83,288 

55,736 

27,552  G 

851,220 

864,765 

13.545  L 

83,288 

55,736 

27,552  G 

Grand  Total 

.  934,508 

ASHEVILLE,  N. 

920,501 

c. 

14,007  G 

. (m) 

397,571 

385,822 

11,749  G 

. (e) 

395,351 

417,304 

21,953  1. 

C;:.K':--Times  . 

. (S) 

142,614 

104,692 

37,922  G 

792,922 

803,126 

10,204  L 

Total  Sunday 

142,614 

104,692 

37,922  G 

Hrand  Total 

.  935,536 

ATLANTA,  GA 

907,818 

27,718  (; 

. (e) 

575,618 

602,071 

26,453  1. 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

782,764 

802,987 

20,223  L 

567,357 

575.786 

8,s29  L 

. (S) 

263,587 

226,902 

36,685  G 

. (S) 

261,731 

192,690 

69,041  G 

Onstitution 

. (S) 

236.402 

178,627 

57,775  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,923.739  1,980, K44  55,105  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  761,720  598,219  163,501  (i 

Grand  Towl  .  2,687,459  2,579,063  108,396(1 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Piess-L'nion  . (m)  427,429  450,887  23,458  1, 

PresS'Union  . (S)  104,645  67,586  37,059  (1 

Total  Daily  .  427,429  450.887  23,458  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  104,645  67,586  37,059(1 

Grand  Total  .  532.074  518,473  13,601  (1 

Sold  moining  and  evening  cunininatiun.  l.in.age  of  one 
edition  shown. 


Xtns-l’ost  . (e) 

San  . (e) 

Sun  . (in) 

'.(itierican  . (S) 

tJSun  . (S) 


BALTIMORE,  MO. 


1,019,050  1,314,543 
1,420,234  1,422,143 


294.893  1. 
1.909  I. 
52,053  1, 
21,003  tl 
165,401  (1 


Total  Daily  .  3,053,099  3,401.954  348.855  I. 

Toul  Sunday  .  1,054,302  867,898  186,404  (1 

Grand  Tot.il  .  4.107,401  4,269.852  162,451  1. 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Commeraial  . (e)  262,117  222,762  .19,355  (1 

-Nws  . (m)  399,627  451.065  51,438  1, 

Grand  Total  .  661,744  673,827  12,083  1, 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

.4^^Herald  . Cm)  496,248  437,622  58,626(1 

News  . (e)  708,266  695,892  12,374  (1 

Post  . (e)  483,660  448,762  34,898  (1 

tXews  and  Age-lleial.l(S)  399,477  291,223  108,254  (1 

Total  Daily  .  1,688,174  1,582,276  105.898(1 

Toul  .Sunday  .  399,477  291,223  108,254(1 

Grand  Total  .  2,087,651  1,873,499  214,152  (1 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ketord  . (m)  349,661  396,403  46,742  1. 

American  . (e)  3,i7,973  459,916  131,943  1. 

, . (me)  756,864  849,419  92,555  1. 

Herald-Traveler  ...(me)  1,134,423  1,256,787  122,364  1. 

Po«  . (m)  563,065  622,027  58,962  1. 

Transcript  . (e)  375,077  419,902  44,825  1. 

Advertiser  . (S)  323,741  261,657  62.084(1 

♦GW>e  . (S)  475,930  351,497  124,433  (1 

(Herald  . (S)  499,042  343,486  155,556  G 

. (S)  138,224  123.778  34,446  (1 

Total  Daily  .  3,507,063  4.004,454  497,391  I. 

Toul  Sunday  .  1,456,937  1,080.418  376,319  0 

wand  Total  . 4,964,000  5,084,872  120.872  1. 

Globe  (m  &  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Herald  linage 
Mown.  Traveler  sold  also  in  combination  with  Sunday 
Herald. 


Cparkr  Kxpress  ....(m) 

. (e) 

Xunes  . 

Caiurier  Express  .’..’.’(S) 
riTimes  . (S) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

.(m)  699.215 


1,308,031  1,359,838 
816,772  808,865 


I®"  . (m) 

Vwg  . . 

free  Press  - ...'..(e) 

iu&es  . 

Free  Press  . . (S) 


CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 


Daily  .  1.182.709 

total  Sunday  .  320,332 

wand  Total  .  1,503,041 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records  inc.) 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Total  Daily  .  2,824  018  2,895,644  71.626  1, 

foul  .Sund.ay  .  601,287  421,704  179,583  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,425,335  3,317,348  107,957  G 

.  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

^“"er  . (e)  701.245  758.597  57,352  1. 

(purler  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
ot  Courier  (e)  shown. 


1937 

1936  G 

ain  or  Ia>ss 

Tribune  . 

. . . .  (m) 

1,232,506 

1,345.727 

113,221  L 

Herald  &  Examiner. .  (m) 

608,329 

700,716 

92,387  L 

(Daily  News  ... 

. (e) 

1,252,099 

1,296.826 

44,727  L 

American  . 

. (e) 

823,101 

962,074 

138,973  L 

Times  . 

. (e) 

726,425 

570,956 

155,469  G 

JTribune  . 

. (S) 

850,287 

690,867 

159,420  G 

'Herald  &  Examiner. .  (S) 

385,811 

404,405 

18,594  L 

Times  . 

. (S) 

100,390 

66,204 

34,186  G 

Total  Daily  .. 

4,642,460 

4,876,299 

233,839  I, 

Total  Sunday 

1,. 336,488 

1,161,476 

175.012  G 

Grand  Total  . 

5,978,948 

6,037,775 

58,827  L 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer  . 

. . .  .(m) 

456.295 

491,801 

.(5,506  L 

I’ost  . 

. (e) 

774,460 

753.229 

21,231  G 

Times-Star  . 

. (e) 

1.096,380 

1,138,041 

41,661  L 

(Enquirer  . 

. (S) 

674,981 

467,228 

207,753  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,.327,135 

2.383,071 

55.936  L 

Total  Sunday 

674  981 

467.228 

207,753  G 

Grand  Total  . 

3,002,116 

2,850,299 

151,817  G 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

IMain  Dealer  . . . , 

744,356 

811,887 

()7,531  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

824,185 

804,430 

19,755  G 

I’ress  . 

. (e) 

1,354,743 

1,354,576 

167  G 

Plain  Dealer  . 

. (S) 

628,803 

490,354 

138,449  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,923,284 

2,970.893 

47,609  L 

Total  Sundav 

628,803 

490,354 

1 38,449  G 

Grand  Total  . 

3,552,087 

3,461,247 

90,840  ( ; 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

1,144,384 

1,185,645 

41.261  L 

Citizen  . 

. (e) 

654,980 

705,939 

50.9.>9  L 

t)hio  State  J(^urnal. . .  ( ni) 

266,469 

260,328 

6,141  G 

Dispatch  . 

. (S) 

368,749 

298,007 

70,742  G 

Star  . 

. (S) 

66,975 

55,854 

11,121  G 

Total  Diily  . . 

2,065.833 

2,151,912 

86,079  1. 

Total  Sunday 

435,724 

353,861 

81.863  G 

Grand  Total  . 

2,501.557 

2,505,773 

4.216  L 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . 

. (m) 

758.499 

770,664 

12,165  I. 

Times-Herald 

. (e) 

1,094,162 

1,056,666 

37,496  G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

639.023 

609,040 

29.983  G 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

258,551 

334,567 

76,016  I- 

tXews  . 

. (S) 

398,914 

274,920 

123.994  G 

Times-Herald 

. (S) 

321.879 

237,744 

84.135  G 

Dispatch  . 

. (S) 

85.203 

()0,()29 

24.574  G 

Total  Daily  , . 

2,750,235 

2,770.937 

20,702  L 

Total  Sunday 

805.996 

573.293 

232,703  G 

(irand  Total 

3,556,231 

3,344.230 

212.001  G 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal  . 

408.624 

373,615 

35.009  G 

Herald  . 

833,845 

876,185 

42.240  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,130,183 

1,138,880 

8.697  L 

Journal  . . 

. (S) 

158,953 

128,089 

30.864  G 

Xews  . . 

. (S) 

170.422 

133.970 

.(6.452  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2.372,752 

2,388.680 

15,928  L 

Total  Sunday 

.129.375 

262,059 

67,316  G 

Grand  Total 

2,702,127 

2,650,739 

51,388  G 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News . (m)  403.849  457.948 

Post  . (e)  986.489  1,027.073 

Rocky  Mt.  News . (S)  68,244  64,826 

Post  . (S)  299,837  225,822 

Total  Daily  .  1.390,338  1,485,021 

Total  Sunday  .  368,081  290,648 

Grand  Total  .  1,758,419  1,775,669 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


27,726  I. 
51,807  I. 
7,907  G 
133,108  G 
46,475  G 


Register  . 

,  ...(m) 

391.757 

406,951 

Tribune  . 

....(e) 

607,594 

609,201 

Register  . 

....(S) 

287,021 

227.348 

Total  Daily  . . . 

999,351 

1,016,152 

Total  Sunday  . 

287,021 

227.348 

Grand  Total  , . 

1,286,372 

1,243,500 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . 

....(e) 

832,908 

989,675 

Free  Press  . 

. . . .  (m) 

696,598 

799,302 

News  . 

....(e) 

1,496,242 

1,576,505 

'Times  . 

....(S) 

416,222 

384  887 

Free  Press  . 

...AS) 

268,892 

242,271 

tJNews  . 

....(S) 

592,852 

473,205 

Total  Daily  . . . 

3,025,748 

3,365,482 

Total  Sunday  . 

1,277.966 

1.100.363 

(irand  Total  . . 

4,303,714 

4,465,845 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  . 

. . . .  (m) 

401,023 

349,037 

Herald  Post  .... 

. (e) 

492,796 

431.799 

Times  . 

....(S) 

145,406 

189,525 

Total  Daily  _ 

893,819 

780.836 

Total  Sunday  . 

145,406 

189,525 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,039,225 

970,361 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald 

. (e) 

568,636 

645,226 

Times  . 

. (e) 

599,897 

616,470 

Dispatch  Herald  . 

....(S) 

295,780 

142,650 

Total  Daily  , . . 

1,168,533 

1,261,696 

Total  Sunday 

295.780 

142,650 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,464,313 

1,404,346 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


Courier  . 

605,180 

657,757 

52,577 

I. 

Press  . 

. (e) 

830,171 

824,837 

5,334 

G 

Courier  . 

. (S) 

189,228 

143,079 

46,149 

C. 

Press  . 

. (S) 

151,016 

124,280 

26,736 

(J 

313,614  G 
215,431  G 
529,045  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,435,351  1,482,594 

Total  Sunday  .  340,244  267,359 

Grand  Total  .  1,775,595  1,749,953 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


1937 

1936  ' 

( jain  or  Loss 

Herald'Xtws  ... 

. (e) 

479,145 

538,427 

59,282  I- 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  <  iazette 

403,740 

450,499 

46,759  E 

XevLS'Scntinel  . 

. (e) 

1,055,975 

1,103,325 

47,350  L 

Journal  Gazette 

. (S) 

281,351 

214.539 

66,842  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,459,715 

1,553,824 

94,109  I. 

Total  Sunday 

281,351 

214,509 

66,842  ( i 

Grand  Total 

1.741,066 

1,768,333 

27,267  1. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram 

287,314 

314,712 

27,398  I. 

Star-Telegram 

. (e) 

633,603 

652,201 

28,598  1, 

Pres.s  . 

. (e) 

430,829 

410,172 

20,657  G 

Star-Telegram  . 

. (S) 

210,033 

152,639 

57,394  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,341,746 

1,377,085 

35,339  L 

Total  Sunday 

210,033 

152,639 

57,394  G 

<  irand  Total 

1,551,779 

1,529.724 

22,055  G 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD 

1.  N.  Y. 

Review  and  .Star . (e) 

466,951 

416,765 

50,186  G 

Star  Merged  with  Review  Feb.  28,  1937. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Hee  . 

. (e) 

530,496 

594,489 

63,993  I. 

Hee  . 

. (S) 

119,765 

94,400 

25.365  G 

Total  Daily  . 

530,496 

594,489 

(>3,993  1. 

Total  Sunday 

119,765 

94,41)0 

25,365  ( ; 

(irand  Total 

650,261 

688,889 

38,628  1. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N. 

,  Y. 

Post-Star  .... 

. (m) 

543,145 

512,758 

30,387  (i 

Post-.Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  I’ost-Star  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  627,522  634,801  7,279  1, 

Telegraph  . (e)  563,998  382,474  181.524  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,191,520  1,017,275  174,245  G 

The  News  (e)  carries  the  .same  amount  of  advertising 
as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Cuuraiit  . 

. . . .  (m) 

414.101 

450,404 

36,303  I. 

Times  . 

. (e) 

1,181,489 

1,304,970 

123.481  I, 

Courant  . 

. (S) 

395,176 

332.742 

62,434  ( ; 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,595,590 

1,755.374 

159,784  1, 

Total  Sunday 

395.176 

332.742 

62,434  C. 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,990,766  2,088,116 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

97,350  L 

Chronicle  . 

. (e) 

935,277 

871,725 

63,552  G 

Post  . 

. . . .  ( m ) 

539.690 

507.388 

32,302  G 

Press  . 

537,209 

559.794 

22,585  I. 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

363.931 

273,229 

90,702  ( ; 

Post  . 

. (.S) 

259,924 

231,993 

27,931  (i 

Total  Daily 

2,012.176 

1,938.907 

73,269  G 

Total  Sunday 
(irand  Total 

623.855 

505.222 

118,633  G 

2,636,031 

2,444,129 

191,902  G 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Xews  . 

. (e) 

1,087,412 

1,117,900 

30,488  I, 

Star  . 

647,786 

688,837 

41,051  I. 

Times  . 

896.939 

886,440 

10,499  G 

IStar  . 

. (S) 

445,730 

369,851 

75,879  G 

Total  Daily  .  2,632,137  2,693,177  61,040  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  445.730  369,851  75.879  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,077,867  3,063,028  14,839  G 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

'imes-Unioii  . (m)  632,740  625.177  7,563  <■ 


Timcs-Unioii 

632,740 

Journal  _  . 

Times-L’nion  ... 

. (e) 

589,236 

. (S) 

312.228 

156.767  I- 
102,704  L 
80,263  L 
31.335  G 
26.621  G 
119,647  G 

339,734  L 
177.603  G 
162,131  I. 


112,983  G 
44,119  L 
68,864  G 


76.590  L 
16,573  L 

153.130  G 

93,163  L 

153.130  G 
59,967  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,221,976  1.281,411  59,435  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  312,228  243,911  68,317  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,534,204  1,525,322  8.882  (. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  462,826  509,147  46,321  L 

Post  . (m)  454,030  454,965  935  1. 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  . (e)  916,723  985,273  (.8,550  1. 

Tribune  (e)  is  .sold  in  combination  with  Derntgrrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  527.675  510,384  17,291  G 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  730,546  544.059  186.487  (. 

Journal  . (S)  205.638  125.231  80  407  G 

•News-Sentinel  . (S)  310,872  163,468  147,404  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,238.221  1,054,443  203,778  G 

Total  Sunday  .  516,510  288.699  227,811  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,774,731  1,343,142  431.589  G 


Examiner  . (m) 

Illustrated  News  ....  (m) 

Times  . (m) 

Herald  Express  . (e) 

News  . (e) 

'Examiner  . (S) 

tTimes  . (S) 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


733,949  827,465 

441,280  424,310 

1,077.295  1.094,382 
1,026.242  1.139,893 
368,818  360,242 

579,435  463.473 

564.044  431,777 


47,243  L 
72.885  G 
25,642  G 


Total  Daily  .  3,647,584  3,846.292 

Total  .Sunday  .  1,143,479  895,250 

Grand  Total  .  4,791,063  4,741,542 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal  . (m)  1,013.694  1,012,194 

Times  . (e)  1,004.818  1,004,405 

Courier-Journal  . (S)  519.816  389.874 

Total  Daily  .  2,018,512  2,016,599 

Total  Sunday  .  519.816  389,874 

Grand  Total  .  2,538,328  2,406,473 


93.516  L 
16,970  G 
17.087  1. 
113,651  L 
8,576  G 
115,962  G 
132,267  G 

198.708  I, 
248,229  G 
49,521  G 


1,500  G 
413  G 
129,942  G 

1,913  G 
129,942  (i 
131.855  G 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


October  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

1937  1936  (  '.aiii  or 

riiion  Ia*ader  . (m)  S21.253  489.23!  32.q2_>(; 

Union  (m)  and  Leader  (c)  >old  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Union  (m)  shown. 


NIAGARA  PALLS.  N.  Y. 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

tiarette  . (e>  859.927  897,811  37.884  L 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Piist-Eiiqnirer  . 

....(e) 

564,426 

l^ommercial  Appeal.. 

.(m) 

904,399 

875,187 

29.212  G 

Tribune  . 

....(el 

815.615 

Press-Scimitar  . 

..(e) 

516,726 

570.431 

5.3.705  t; 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

208,660 

■('(.;ommercial  Appeal. 

.(S) 

448,695 

333,616 

1 15,079  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,421.125 

1,445,618 

24.49.3  L 

Total  Sundav  . . 

208^660 

Total  Sunday  . . . . 

448,t)95 

.3.33,616 

115,079  G 

<  irand  Total  . . . . 

1.588.701 

(iratiil  Total  . 

1.869,820 

1.779.2.34 

90,586  ( . 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

Uerald  . 

.  (m) 

640,22(1 

605.362 

34.864  (; 

Oklahiiinaii  . 

.  .  .  (iTl'l 

495,502 

Triliuiu'  . 

.  (m) 

269.192 

167,7.35 

101.457  <: 

(Oklahoma  Xt•u^  .. 

,...(el 

410,011 

lierald  . 

.(S) 

302,08(1 

215.022 

87,058  G 

( )klahomati  . 

...(S) 

.300,924 

N.ws  . 

.(S) 

11.3.101 

65.874 

47.227  G 

Oklahoma  Ntws 

...(Si 

1(».^.652 

.(S) 

1.35.576 

51.165 

84.411  t; 

-- 

_ _ 

- - 

- - 

Total  Daily  _ 

1.6.36.982 

Total  Daily  . 

1,4.30.054 

1..31I.153 

118.901  G 

Total  Sundav  . . 

466.576 

Total  Siitulav  . , . . 

5.^0.757 

332.061 

218.(.96  G 

( iraiid  Tntal  . . , . 

2.10.3.558 

Gr.and  Total  . 

1.980,811 

1,643,214 

337,597  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel  . (in) 

.Totirnal  . (e) 

Ix'adcr  . (e) 

Wisconsin  News  . (e) 

Sentinel  . (SI 

■^Journal  . (S) 


72.5,126  441.875 

1.199.612  1.331.421 


283.251  (i 
131.809  L 
28.249  I. 
47.774  <: 
30.077  1; 
33.965  t  i 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

\\  .. I  Id- Herald  . (e)  1.O32.500  910.466  122.034  C 

vWorld-Herald  . (S)  3.59.496  241.881  117.615  C 

Crand  Total .  I..t91.996  1,152.347  239,649  (i 

World-llerald  suld  in  coinbin.atioii  innrning  .onl  evening. 
Linage  of  one  (elitioii  >ho\Mi. 


Total  Daily  .  2.820,515  2,649,548  170.967  C 

Total  Sunday  .  734.160  670.118  64,042(1 

tlrand  Total  .  3,554.675  3,319,666  235,009(1 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal  Transcriig . . .  (d) 


Journal  . 

. (e) 

744,566 

795,963 

51,397  L 

Star  ... 

r  ribune  . 

754.103 

8.37,185 

83,082  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

466,088 

599.618 

133,530  L 

Total 

Daily  . 

■journal  . 

. (S) 

241,773 

191,339 

50,434  G 

Total 

Sundav 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

420,439 

346,252 

74,187  G 

(train! 

Total 

748,484  794.763  46.279  L 

760,697  862,816  102.119  L 

214,687  160.230  54,457  (1 

189,525  155,032  34.493  Cl 


404,212  315.262 

1,913,393  1,972,841 


148.398  L 
88.950  G 
59,448  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,964,757  2,2.32,766 

Total  Sunday  .  062,212  537.591 

Grand  Total  .  2,626,969  2,770,357 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

ee  . (e)  378,279  406,954 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


268,009  L 
124.621  G 
143,388  L 


Star  . 

. (e) 

1,207,940 

1,263,499 

(lazette  . 

469,360 

423,965 

l.a  Presse  . 

. (e) 

1,018,528 

1,047,141 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

180,524 

231,088 

La  Patrie  . 

. (e) 

141,818 

107,182 

La  Patrie  . 

. (S) 

97,542 

62,637 

Total  Daily  . . 

3,018,170 

3,072,875 

Total  Sunday 

97,542 

62.637 

ijrand  Total 

3,115,712 

3,135,512 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

. (e) 

496,916 

525,960 

512.598 

451,306 

Star  . 

. (S) 

135,414 

100,544 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,009,614 

977,266 

Total  Sunday 

135,414 

100,544 

Grand  Total  . 

1,145,028 

1,077,810 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

. (e) 

428,894 

456,937 

Tennessean  .... 

494,360 

486,140 

Banner  . 

. (.S) 

1 72,099 

173,993 

Tennessean  .... 

. (S) 

165.916 

145,540 

Total  Daily  .  923,254  943,077  19,823  L 

Total  Sunday  .  338,018  319,533  18,485  G 

Cifiind  Tot&l  .  It261»272  1,262,610  1,338  1« 

Tennessean  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage 
of  morning  edition  shown. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


ledger  . (m)  379,049  398,499 

News  . (e)  1,445,952  1,440,114 

Star-Kagle  . (e)  534,800  664,683 

Call  . (S)  306,355  249,406 

Lerlger  . (S)  171,748  147,167 

Total  Daily  .  2,359,801  2,503,296 

Total  Sunday  .  478,103  396,573 

Grand  Total  .  2,837,904  2,899,869 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Tiiiies-Picaynnc  ....  (m)  982,286  955,322 

Triimne  . (m)  429,763  563,150 

Item  . (e)  614,343  649,551 

States  . (e)  533,060  512,398 

times-Picayune 

&  States  . (S)  445,260  410,141 

*Item-Tribune  . (S)  338,067  292,791 

Total  Daily  .  2,559,452  2,680,421 

Total  Sunday  .  783,327  702,932 

*  irand  Total  .  3,342,779  3,383,353 


19,450  L 
5,838  G 
129,883  L 
56,949  G 
24,581  G 


Times  . 

.  (m) 

Herald  Tribune... 

.(m) 

News  . 

.(m) 

Mirror  . 

.(m) 

Journal-American  . 

..(e) 

Sun  . 

..(e) 

World-Telegram  . . 

. .  (e) 

Post  . 

. .  (e) 

*Jourtial-.\merican 

..(S) 

Times  . 

..(S) 

ilirror  . 

..(S) 

tNews  . 

..(S) 

vHerald  Tribune  ....  (S) 


YORK.  N. 

1,186,657 

827,729 

1,441.736 

394.5.t8 

917,983 

1,313,403 

1,286,656 

909,415 

494,197 

1,085,538 

197,177 

711,719 

815,528 


Y. 

1,313,863 
959,472 
1,477,503 
373,207 
839,296 
1, .18 1,671 
1,267,401 
094,263 
478,694 
868,271 
134,343 
575,008 
580,279 


Total  Daily  .  8,278,117  8,306,676 

Total  Sunday  .  ^304, 159  2,636,595 

Grand  Total  .  11,582,276  10,943,271 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

agle  . (e)  878,605  1,062,742 

;agle  . (S)  197,127  202,433 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bulletin  . 

. (e) 

1,219.676 

1,320.381 

100.705 

1. 

Inquirer  . 

. . . .  (m) 

893.573 

819,148 

74,425 

(; 

News  . 

. (e) 

311.847 

469,433 

157.586 

1. 

Public  Ledger  . . , 

. (e) 

1,129.497 

1,323,457 

193,960 

L 

Record  . 

....(m) 

665,759 

819,494 

153,735 

L 

JInquirer  . 

....(S) 

776.073 

599,053 

177,020 

G 

■IRecord  . 

....(S) 

485,140 

490.548 

5,408 

1. 

Total  Daily  .  4.220,352  4,751,913  531,561  L 

Total  Sunday  .  1.261,213  1,089,601  171,612  G 

Gr.md  Total  .  5.481,565  5,841,514  359,949  1, 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Kepublic  . (ra)  504,631  483,553  21.078  G 

Gazette  . (e)  586,897  549,049  37,848  G 

Kepublic  . (S)  171,864  106,187  65,677  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,091,528  1.032.602 

Total  Sunday  .  171,864  106,187 

Grand  Total  .  1,263,392  1.1.38,789 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


58.926  G 
65,677  G 
124,603  G 


Sun-Telegraph  . . . 

....(e) 

1,067,402 

1,204,295 

136,893 

1. 

Press  . 

. . . . (e) 

1,482,581 

1,616,909 

134,328 

1. 

Post-Gazette . 

...(m) 

677,269 

729.375 

52.106 

L 

*Sun-Telegraph  . . 

....(S) 

434,645 

376,814 

57,831 

G 

ttPress  . 

....(S) 

482,557 

350,336 

132,221 

G 

Total  Daily  .  3,227,252  3,550.579 

Total  Sunday  .  917,202  727.150 

Grand  Total  .  4,144,454  4,277,729 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


323,327  L 
190,052  G 
133.275  L 


Oregonian  . 

, . . .  (m) 

584,061 

563,430 

20.631 

G 

Journal  . 

....(e) 

836,463 

915,620 

79.157 

r. 

News-Telegram 

....(e) 

338,385 

471,766 

133,381 

T. 

Oregonian . 

....(S) 

332,509 

282,332 

50,177 

G 

■(Journal  . 

....(S) 

190,696 

103,169 

87.527 

G 

120,969  L 
80,395  G 
40,574  I, 


127.206  L 
131,743  L 
35,767  L 
21,331  G 
78.687  G 
68,268  L 
19,255  G 
215,152  G 
15,503  G 
217.267  G 
62,834  G 
136.711  G 
235,249  G 

28,559  L 
667,564  G 
639,005  G 


184,137  L 
5,306  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,758.909  1,950,816 

Total  Sunday  .  523,205  385,501 

Grand  Total  .  2,282.114  2.3.36,317 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  1,326,771  1,484,433 

Journal  . (m)  364,100  413,117 

Star-Tribune  . (e)  300,621  281.878 

Journal  . (S)  304,957  236,505 

Total  Daily  .  1,991,492  2,179,428 

Total  .Sunday  .  304.957  2.36,505 

Grand  Total  .  2.296,449  2,415.9,33 

READING.  PA. 

Kagle  . (e)  785.985  814,576 

Times  . (m)  753,330  725,285 

K.agle  . (S)  68,502  39,821 

Total  Daily  .  1,539,315  1,539.861 

Total  Sunday  .  68.502  39,821 

Grand  Total  .  1,607,817  1,579,682 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader  . (e)  1,037,691  1,104.375 

Times-Dispatch  . (m)  565,587  637,719 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  352,642  270,779 


191,907  L 
137,704  G 
54,203  I, 


157,662  L 
49,017  L 
18,743  G 
68,452  G 

187,936  L 
68,452  G 
119,484  1, 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  , 


1,603,278  1,742,094 
352,642  270,779 

1,955,920  2,012,873 


1.38,816  L 
81.863  G 
56,953  L 


Gr.md  Total .  1.07.5.732  1,265,175 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  . (m)  286,651  322,829 

World-News  . (e)  506,605  518,795 

Times  . (S)  218,362  143,261 

Total  Daily  .  793,256  841,624 

Total  Sunday  .  218,362  143,261 

Grand  Total  .  1,011,618  984,885 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1937 

Times-Uniun  . (el  1,136,009  1,007.202 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (ml  988,771  828.877 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S)  392,380  2' 


Total  Daily  .  2,124,780  1,8.36.079 

Total  Sunday  .  392.380  274,645 

(iran.l  Total  .  2,517,160  2,110,724 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic  . (e)  673,647  690,426 

Star . (mt  532,308  594.422 

Star  . (Si  144.463  92,025 

Total  Daily  .  1.205,955  1,284.848 

Total  Sunday  .  144,463  92.025 

Grand  Tot.al  .  1,350,418  1,376,873 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

I’nion  . (in)  280,607  290,21.3 

Bee  . (e)  874,458  952.064 

Union . (Si  166.064  124.437 


1936  Gaia  or  l^,, 

?8’5?^  |f.«07G 

^^•645  llljjsg 


Total  Daily  , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


1,155.06.5  1.242.277 
1()6,064  124,4,37 

1,. 32 1,1 29  1,366,714 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune  . 

. . . .  (m) 

817,209 

764.216 

Deseret  News  .. 

. (el 

479.093 

492.745 

Telegram  . 

. (e) 

592,804 

610.074 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

310,942 

228,025 

Total  IXaily  .  1.889.106  1,867,035 

Total  Sunday  .  310,942  228.025 

Grand  Total  .  2,200,048  2,095,060 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  558,873  628,053  69,1801 

Express  . (m)  .366,414  341,451  24  9630 

News  . (e)  687,790  664,173  23'il?C 

•Light  . (S)  408,165  349,719  58.4460 

Express  . (S)  279,98  3  1  97,5  7  2  82,4110 

Total  Daily  .  1,613,077  1,633,677  2W00I 

Total  Sunday  .  688,148  547,291  140.8570 

Grand  Total  .  2,301,225  2,180,968  120257C 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  475,472  592,613  117,1411 

Sun  . (e)  483,717  561,492  77,7751 

Tribune  . (e)  748,902  905,901  156,9991 

Union  . (S)  .307,351  293,476  13J75C 

Sun  . (S)  101,971  134,939  32.9681 


fnion  . (m)  475,472  592,613  117,1411 

un  . (e)  483,717  561,492  77,7751 

ribune  . (e)  748,902  905,901  156,9991 

'nion  . (S)  .307,351  293,476  13J75C 

un  . (S)  101,971  134,939  32.9681 

Total  Daily  .  1,708,091  2,060,006  351.9151 

Total  Sunday  .  409,322  428,415  19.0931 

Grand  Total  .  2,117,413  2,488,421  371,0081 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle  . 

526,499 

634.114 

Examiner  . 

674,553 

772,289 

Call-Bulletin  , . . . 

. (e) 

659.045 

720,151 

News  . 

. (e) 

839,080 

754,092 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

303,229 

236,651 

•Examiner  . 

. (S) 

556,727 

444,247 

Total  Daily  .  2,699,177  2,880,646 

Total  Sunday  .  859.956  680,898 

Grand  Total  .  3,559,133  3,561,544 

Chronicle  includes  V'alley  Edition, 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (nr)  871,207  808.787 

Union-Star  . (e)  808,221  814,554 

Grand  Total  .  1,679,428  1,623,341 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . (m)  587,902  . 

Times  . (e)  1,114,751  . 

.Scrantonian  . (S)  353,949  . 

Tribune . (S)  130,439  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,702,653 

Total  Sunday  .  484,388 

Grand  Total  .  2,187,041 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer 

....(m) 

421.068 

Star  . 

. (e) 

264,834 

438,576 

173i«L 

Times  . . 

. (e) 

858,610 

1,163,017 

304,4071 

•  Post-Intelligencer 

...(S) 

369,963 

Times  . 

- (S) 

286,224 

333,429 

47,2051 

Total  Daily  . . , 

1,544,512 

1,601,593 

57,0811 

Total  Sunday 

656,187 

333,429 

322,758  i 

Grand  Total  , . 

2,200,699 

1,935,022 

265,6774 

SIOUX 

CITY,  IOWA 

Journal  . 

. (d) 

359,958 

421,805 

61.8471 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

339,343 

403,503 

64.1601 

Journal  . . 

. (S) 

106.900 

110,494 

3,5»4l 

Total  Daily  . . 

699,301 

825,308 

126,0071 

Total  Sunday 

106,900 

110,494 

3.594 

Grand  Total  . 

806,201 

935.802 

129,601 

SOUTH 

BEND.  IND. 

News-Times  . . . . 

. (e) 

526,728 

583,355 

56,6.’7 

Tribune  . 

. (c) 

715,706 

769,107 

53.401 

News-Times  _ _ 

. (S) 

86,323 

125,743 

39.420 

Tribune  . . 

. (S) 

116,566 

113,008 

3,558 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,242,434 

1,352,462 

110.028 

Total  Sunday 

202,889 

238,751 

35,862. 

Grand  Total  . 

1,445,323 

1,591,213 

145.890. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

.Spokesman-Review  ...(m)  428,846  438,231 

Chronicle  . (e)  686,478  709,96.3 

Press  . (e)  229,020  307,011 

tSpokesman-Review  . .  (S)  248,011  208,087 

Total  Daily  .  1,344,344  1,455,205 

Total  Sunday  .  248,011  208,087 

Grand  Total  .  1,592,355  1,66.3,292 
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October  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


TULSA,  OKLA.  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

1937  1936  *iainorlA»ss  1937  1936  Gain  i»r 


Tribune  . (e)  Sb5.262  635,246  69,984  1,  \  imlical..i  \  T<  Unraiii  (e»  928,684  990,118  61,434  1, 

World  . (m)  510,549  562,415  51,866  1,  Vindicator  6:  TcUeraini  S>  302.351  190,938  111,413  C 

Tribune  . (S)  185,776  116,883  68,893  Ci 

World  . fS)  246.700  206,225  40,475  G 


1937 

1936  « 

lain  or  Loss 

P.ist-DisP**^*'  •  • 

5tarTimc*  . 

t{Gl<ibeDeni(K'rat 
Piut-Uispatch  . . 

....  (till 

. (e) 

. (e) 

658,432 

1.024,453 

760,108 

379,552 

511,282 

697,021 

1,195,371 

686,831 

250,510 

455,213 

.38,589  L 
170.918  L 
73,277  G 
129,042  G 
56,069  G 

Total  Daily  .. 
Total  .8uiula> 
(irand  Total  . 

2.442.993 

890,834 

3,333,827 

2,579,223 

705,723 

3.284.946 

136,230  L 
185,111  G 
48,881  G 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pidiurr  I’rcss  . . 

....  Un) 
. (e) 

586,847 

804.690 

695,298 

882,465 

108,451  L 
77.775  L 

. (t) 

487,144 

5.36,427 

49,283  L 

Pitmeor  l’rfi5  .. 

. (S) 

222,911 

169.228 

53.683  G 

Total  Daily  .. 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Tot.al  . 

1.878,681 

222.911 

2.101,592 

2,114.190 

169.228 

2,283.418 

2.35,509  L 
53,683  G 
181.826  L 

SYRACUSE.  N. 

Y. 

809.515 

834,112 

24,597  L 

722.500 

796,498 

73.998  L 

Posi  Staiiuard  . . . 
•.American  . 

. . .  .(ill) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

598,120 

229,607 

94,968 

593,036 

247,315 

90.493 

5,084  G 
17,708  L 
4,475  G 

Post-.Standard  . . 

. (S) 

119.584 

73,3.38 

46.246  ti 

Total  Daily  .. 
Total  Sunday 
(irand  Total  . 

2,130,135 

444,159 

2,574,294 

2,223,646 

411.146 

2,634.792 

93,511  L 
.33,013  G 
60,498  1, 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Ntws-Tribiino  . . . 

Times  . . 

.VfWs  Tribunt  . . 

. M 

. (c) 

. (S) 

525,491 

439.878 

173,634 

561.755 

433.591 

135.215 

36.264  L 
6,287  G 
38,419  G 

965,369 

173.6.34 

1,139,003 

995.346 

135,215 

1,130,561 

29,977  L 
38.419  G 
8.442  G 

Total  Sunday 
llrand  Total  . 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Time*  . 

Blade  . 

N’ewsBee  . 

Times  . 

. tc) 

. (S) 

126,941 

1.033.943 

627,087 

364,744 

164,854 

1,223,976 

618.931 

263,851 

37,913  L 
190.U33  L 
8.156  G 
100,893  (i 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1.787,971 

364,744 

2,152.715 

2,007,761 

263.851 

2.271,612 

219.790  I, 
100.893  G 
118.897  L 

TORONTO. 

ONT..  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail... 

Star  . 

Star  . 

Telegram  . 

. (t) 

591,597 

1,439.900 

139,505 

1.316.141 

379.222 

1.652,624 

136.010 

1,481.497 

212.375  (i 
212  724  L 
3.495  G 
165.356  L 

('irand  Total 

3.487,143 

3,649,353 

162,210  L 

Times  . . 

Times-Advertiser 

TRENTON,  N. 

. (e)  702,210 

_ (S)  95,542 

J. 

715,111 

71,467 

12,901  L 
24,075  G 

Grand  Total 

797,752 

786,578 

11, U4  G 

Record  . 

Record  (in) 
nf  Record  (ni) 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

. (ml  730.060  742,505  12,445  L 

soltl  in  ctiniiMiiation  with  Times  (e).  Linage 
>h(iwn. 

Total  I>ailv  . 

1,075.811 

1,197,661 

121.850  L 

Total  Sunday  ... 

432,476 

.(23,108 

109,368  G 

(irand  Total  .... 

1.508,287 

1,520,769 

12,482  L 

WASHINGTON.  D 

.  c. 

Herald  . 

, .  ( ni ) 

539.152 

627,096 

87,444  L 

Lost  . 

.  .(Ill) 

678,498 

692,808 

14,310  L 

News  . 

..(c) 

655,403 

640,283 

15,120  (i 

Times  . 

.  .(e) 

991.397 

1,2.16.828 

245,431  L 

Star  . 

.  .(e) 

1.722,922 

1,806.409 

83,487  L 

‘Herald  . 

..(S) 

602,680 

460,383 

142.297  G 

+tStar  . 

..(S) 

669,899 

460,096 

209,803  (; 

Lost  . 

. .  ( S ) 

415,550 

288,722 

126,828  G 

Total  Dailv  . 

4,587.372 

5.003,424 

416,052  1, 

I'ol.i!  Sunday  . . . 

1.688.129 

1.209,201 

178,928  G 

(Irand  Total  .... 

6,275.501 

0,212,625 

62,876  1 ; 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 

•Maniaroiieck  Times. 

..(e) 

245,959 

217.074 

28.885  G 

.Mt.  Vernon  Argus. . 

..(e) 

502,404 

523,586 

21,182  J. 

New  Ruchelle  Standard 

Star  . 

..(e) 

546,041 

561,912 

15,871  I, 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register  . 

...(e) 

254,331 

235,650 

18,681  G 

Lort  Chester ‘Item . . 

..(e) 

399,288 

382,989 

16,299  G 

Tarrytown  News  . . , 

1 . . (e) 

236,039 

254,472 

18,433  L 

Yonkers  Herald-.States- 

man  . 

..(e) 

551,950 

448,032 

103,918  G 

White  Plains  Keporter.(e) 

633,348 

649,092 

15,744  L 

I’cekskill  Star  . . . . , 

...(e) 

325,848 

328,850 

3,002  L 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

3,695,208 

3.601,657 

9.3,551  G 

WICHITA.  KAN. 

Hcacon  . . 

...(e) 

614,891 

659,078 

44,187  L 

I'^agle  . 

. .  (m) 

.353.104 

.119,050 

34,054  G 

Eagle  . 

...(e) 

460,999 

472,279 

11,280  L 

Beacon  . 

..(S) 

301,837 

312,748 

10.911  L 

Eagle  . 

..(S) 

216,191 

210,419 

5,772  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,428,994 

1,450,407 

21,413  L 

Total  Sunday  .. 

518,028 

523,167 

5,139  L 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,947,022 

1,973,574 

26,552  L 

WILKES-BARRE. 

PA. 

Record  . 

. .  (m) 

813,089 

836,961 

23,872  L 

Times-Leader  . 

...(e) 

839,919 

852,443 

12,524  L 

News  . 

...(e) 

461,890 

504,072 

42,182  L 

Independent  . 

...(S) 

222,285 

168,216 

54,069  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2,114.898 

2,193.476 

78,578  L 

Total  .Sunday  . . 

222,285 

168,216 

54,069  G 

(irand  Total  . . . 

2.337.183 

2,361,692 

24,509  1. 

WINSTON-SALEM. 

N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel 

...(e) 

406,858 

Journal  ii  .Sentinel. 

...(S) 

149,035 

Grand  T.ital  .  555,893 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram  . 

. . .  (m) 

676,781 

734,807 

58,026  L 

(iazette  . 

. . . . (e> 

710,067 

785,492 

75,425  L 

Lost  . 

. . . .  (e) 

429,556 

416,965 

12,591  G 

Telegram  . 

...(S) 

229,510 

175,022 

54,488  (i 

To(al  Daily  . . . . 

1,816,404 

1.937.264 

120,860  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

229,510 

175.022 

54,488  G 

( Irand  Total  . . . 

2.045.914 

2,112.286 

66,.172  L 

(Iranrl  Total 

1,231.035 

1,181,056 

Fignret  Suppliad  by 

Piibliskar 

BRONX  (NEW  YORK 

CITY) 

l((•llu*  News  ... 

. (e) 

.1  )  1,609 

317,348 

15.7,19  1. 

Home  News  .... 

. (S) 

104.772 

104,212 

5t>0  (I 

(Irand  Total 

400, .181 

421.560 

15.179  1. 

GARY,  IND. 

I^^^t- Prihune 

. ( e ) 

872,540 

870,087 

2,453  ( . 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . 

. (e) 

.118,549 

297,346 

21.203  (. 

Kansan  . 

. iS) 

128,674 

82,796 

45,878  «. 

Grind  Tc.ial 

447,223 

380,142 

KANSAS 

CITY,  MO. 

|(iiiriial-Lo^t 

. (el 

368,214 

423,765 

55,551  1, 

.Star  . 

. (e) 

940.134 

950,422 

10,288  1. 

rimes  . . 

802,880 

790,259 

12.621  (i 

Jouriiall’ost 

. (S) 

136,029 

106,333 

( I 

Star  . 

. (S) 

509.812 

364,821 

144,991  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2.111.228 

2.164.446 

53.218  1. 

Total  Sundav 

645,841 

471,154 

174.n87  ( ; 

(irand  Total 

2,757,069 

2,635,600 

121,41.9  1  i 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-  l  imes 

. (e) 

455,364 

496,272 

40,908  1. 

■Mercury  . 

481,166 

498,078 

16,912  1. 

Standard-Times 

. (S) 

49,980 

41,538 

8,442  t . 

Total  Dailv  . 

936,530 

994,350 

57,820  1. 

Total  Sunday 

49,980 

41,5.38 

8,442  G 

(irand  Total 

986,510 

1,035,888 

49,378  1. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY.  "THIS  WEEK"  AND  METROPOLITAN 
GROUP— OCTOBER,  1937 

•“.WIERICAN  WEEKI.Y”  Linage— 126,954  lines  is  in 
eluded  in  the  Sumlay  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  American,  Haltimore  Amer¬ 
ican,  Boston  Advertiser,  I'hicago  Herald  Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal  American, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  .San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
.\merican,  Washington  Herald;  125,338  lines  in  the  lais 
Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

t“TilIS  WEEK"  Linage — 28,845  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

,\tl.anta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  and 
.•\ge  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago  Dail> 
News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
.\ppeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal,  New  Dr- 
leans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Dinaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  .St. 
Louis  Glolie  Democrat,  Washington  Star;  24,525  lines  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Portland  Journal,  Spokane  Spokesman 
Peview. 

f‘‘.METKOP(lLITAN  GRKUP”  Linage  is  included  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  Sunday  figures: 

Baltimore  Sun,  63,866;  Boston  Glohe,  64,050;  Buffalo 
Times,  31,701;  Chicago  Tribune,  66,102;  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  66.398;  Detroit  News,  60,247;  New  York  New.s, 
52.726;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  65,478;  Pittsburgh  Press, 
63.758;  St.  laaiis  Globe-I>emocrat,  48,374;  Washington  .Star, 
59,606. 


Air  Commentators 
Called  "False  Gods" 

Before  Kenneth  Adam,  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Star,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  Nov.  10,  aboard 
the  Normandie,  after  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  West,  he  had  some  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  things  to  say  about 
radio  commentators  usurping  the 
function  of  the  newspaper  editorial. 
.\dains  writes  editorials  and  features 
for  the  Star  and  has  been  a  radio  man 
himself. 

"I  found  in  the  Middle  West,”  he 
said,  “that  any  argument  on  a  polit¬ 
ical  subject  would  come  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  if  someone  participating 
was  able  to  .say,  ‘Well,  I  heard  So- 
and-So  on  the  air  last  night,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  so  (or  wasn't  so).’ 
And  immediately  the  rest  of  the  group 
would  relapse  into  a  respectful  silence. 

Now  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
highly  dangerous  state  of  affairs. 
Here  you  have  second,  third,  fifth 
late  minds  exercising  an  altogether 
disproportionate  influence  on  Ameri¬ 
can  opinion.  I  have  listened — regu¬ 
larly,  not  just  this  visit — to  these  men, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  false 
Sods.  They  over-simplify — especially 
in  foreign  affairs — to  the  point  both 
of  pathos  and  of  more  or  less  deliber¬ 
ate  untruth. 

Much  as  1  dislike  lauding  an  Eng¬ 
lish  system  to  Americans.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  the  contrast  with  the 
strictly  objective  bulletins  which 
come  over  the  air  in  Britain.  They 
2re  the  most  popular  item  in  all 


broadcasting.  By  presenting  facts, 
and  nothing  but  facts,  they  are  influ¬ 
encing  the  morning  newspapers,  who 
know  it  is  useless  to  run  a  scare  story 
if  the  majority  of  their  readers  have 
learned  the  sober  facts  from  their 
radio  bulletin  the  night  before.” 

■ 

Universal  Copy  Desk 
Speeds  Up  Copy  100% 

With  the  installation  of  a  universal 
copy  desk  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
several  shifts  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  made.  Leonard  Roan, 
night  city  editor,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  copy  desk;  A.  D.  Manning,  day 
city  editor,  was  shifted  to  night  city 
editor.  The  day  city  editor’s  post  is 
unfilled.  Lamar  Ball  is  city  editor. 

William  Key,  of  the  city  desk,  was 
placed  on  the  copy  desk  rim.  Gene 
Hinton  is  night  news  editor,  with  John 
O.  Nelson  telegraph  editor.  Charles 
Vanderveen  is  swing  man  on  the  copy 
desk  and  telegraph  desk,  with  Hi 
Romans  in  the  early  slot  on  the  desk. 

The  copy  desk  has  a  rim  of  five  men 
and  so  far  has  proven  highly  efficient 
and  successful.  It  has  cut  down  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  sp)eeded  up  handling 
of  copy  more  than  100%,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  elimination  of  errors  of  commis¬ 
sion  and  omission. 

Roan  was  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  recently 
went  to  Atlanta  from  the  Chicago 
American.  Manning  also  is  from  th3 
Chicago  American.  Nelson  came  to 
the  Constitution  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 


W.  Va.  Group  Honors 
50-Year  Club  Members 

West  Virginia  newspapermen  paid 
tribute,  Nov.  11,  at  the  opening  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  16th  annual  journalism 
conference  held  in  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  to  their  colleagues,  who  for  50 
years  have  been  leaders  in  journalism. 

The  banquet  was  designed  to  honor 
H.  C.  Ogden,  president.  Wheeling  In¬ 
telligencer  and  News-Register;  Col.  J. 
H.  Long,  publisher,  Huntington  Ad¬ 
vertiser;  S.  S.  Buzzard,  publisher, 
Berkeley  Springs  Morgan  Messenger; 
Hugh  Ike  Short,  president,  Bluefield 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Blake,  Sr.,  of  Ronceverte  West 
Virgina  News,  who  comprise  the  50- 
Year  Club.  The  feature  was  under 
the  direction  of  W.  R.  Keyser,  editor, 
Welch  News. 

Gilbert  McKnown,  editor,  Martins- 
burg  Journal,  announced  the  late  John 
Jacob  Gabriel,  of  Wellsburg,  and  Enos 
W.  Benton,  of  Kanawha  County,  vet¬ 
erans  of  West  Virginia  journalism  in 
the  19th  century,  had  been  added  to 
the  hall  of  fame. 

10,000  AT  BOOK  FAIR 

Approximately  10,000  pjersons  at¬ 
tended  the  Boston  Book  Fair  con¬ 
ducted  last  week  by  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  in  cooperation  with  local 
booksellers.  Interest  was  shown  in  a 
copy  of  “The  Mint”  by  the  late  T.  E. 
Lawrence.  Valued  at  $500,000,  the 
book  was  kept  under  glass  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  burglar  alarm  device. 


SIGNS  3-YR.  CONTRACT 

WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  has  signed  a  three-year  contract 
with  the  local  musicians’  vmion,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  16,  1938,  to  and  including 
Jan.  15,  1941,  calling  for  a  40-hour 
week  of  five  days  with  eight  hours 
availability  p)er  day  and  five  hours  of 
rehearsal  and  broadcasting  each  day. 
This  places  WGN  staff  musicians  on 
the  same  five-day  week  basis  as  all 
other  station  workers.  No  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  present  weekly 
salaries  of  musicians  until  1940,  when 
the  scale  will  be  increased  $10  pjer 
week  for  both  sustaining  and  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasts. 

■ 

LUCE  DECORATED 

The  order  of  knighthood  in  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  up)on  Henry  R.  Luce,  publisher 
of  Time,  Life,  and  Fortune,  by  the 
French  Government  for  “outstanding 
achievements  in  the  world  of  pub¬ 
lishing.”  The  decoration  was  be¬ 
stowed  in  the  French  Embassy  at 
Washington  by  Jules  Henry,  charge 
d’affaires. 

INDIANA  AP’ ELECTS 

Officers  of  the  Indiana  A.  P.  were 
re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Indianapolis.  They  are  C.  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carty,  managing  editor,  Indianapolis 
News,  president;  Paul  R.  Bausman, 
publisher,  Washington  Herald,  vice- 
president.  and  Bennett  Wolfe.  Indiana 
bureau  chief,  secretary. 
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WALTER  S.  MONTGOMERY,  79,  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
died  Nov.  12.  He  was  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Indiana  Republican  Editorial 
Association.  Survivors  are  a  son, 
James  E.  Montgomery,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune,  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters. 

E.  M.  Evans,  50,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Durant  (Okla.)  News  for  28 
years,  died  there  Nov.  14. 

Stuart  Brown,  64,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion,  died  Nov.  11,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Joseph  F.  McGowan,  70,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and 
Register,  and  one  of  the  leading  indus¬ 
trialists  of  the  South,  died  there,  Nov. 
16,  following  an  appendicitis  opera¬ 
tion. 

E.  J.  Cox,  73,  who  retired  in  1933 
after  almost  49  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  died  Nov.  11  at  his  home 
in  Severna  Park,  Md.  He  had  served 
as  chief  of  the  Baltimore  bureau. 

Otto  Bing,  67,  for  nearly  14  years 
with  the  music  staff  of  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold,  died  Nov. 
13  of  a  heart  attack. 

Marvin  Creager,  33,  who  died  Nov. 
13  at  his  home  in  Glendale,  Cal.,  was 
a  son  of  Phil  S.  Creager,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  old  Kansas  City 
Journal,  and  nephew  and  namesake 
of  Marvin  Creager,  managing  editor 
of  Milwaukee  Journal. 

K.  Foster  Murray,  61,  for  45  years 
a  newspaperman,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  11. 
Before  going  to  Washington  in  1911 
to  represent  a  group  of  Southern 
newspapers,  he  was  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Landmark. 

G.  Horace  Mort:mer,  52,  former  spe¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  Sunday  drama  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  once  one  of  the  best-known  the¬ 
atrical  press  agents  on  Broadway,  died 
at  his  home  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  Nov. 
4. 

Col.  John  Telvis  Hearn,  94,  founder 
of  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Chesterfield  (S.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  of  which  his  son,  Paul,  is  edi¬ 
tor,  died  there  Nov.  15  at  the  home  ot 
his  son.  Another  son,  John  E.,  of 
.New  York  Times,  survives. 

Benjamin  F.  Davis,  62,  lawyer,  and 
publisher  of  Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Progress,  died  Nov.  15. 

James  W.  Cockrum,  66,  editor  and 
publisher,  Oakland  City  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  Nov.  5. 

Edward  A.  Frye,  83,  with  the 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  for  more 
than  49  years  and  also  New  York 
Times  correspondent  there,  died  Nov. 
16. 

J.  Lindsay  McKenna,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman,  died  recently 
in  New  York  where  in  recent  years 
he  had  been  publicity  manager  for  a 
radio  station.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
J.  McKenna,  former  city  editor  of 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  one¬ 
time  editorial  writer  for  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Granville  R.  Safford,  69,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff,  died 
Nov.  10  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

■ 

DAILY  HOST  TO  1,200 

The  Cleveland  News  was  host  Nov. 
13  at  its  seventh  annual  automotive 
luncheon  to  1,200  guests  in  the  ball¬ 
room  of  Hotel  Statler.  On  behalf  of 
the  News,  Charles  F.  McCahill,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  ex¬ 
tended  welcome. 


Trade  Writers  Too 
Wordy,  Says  Briton 

“America  is  surely  the  home  of 
short,  snappy  news,  of  frank,  concise 
human-angle  news  presentation,”  ex¬ 
plained  R.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  editor  of 
Men’s  Wear,  London,  as  he  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  himself  “who 
can  cover  the  trade  news  we  want 
and  who  will  send  us  short  news  stor¬ 
ies  instead  of  long-winded  disserta¬ 
tions.” 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  London  correspondent,  Mr. 
Bartlett  said  his  trade  publication 
wants  American  trade  news  but  can¬ 
not  get  it.  “There’s  a  good  market 
amongst  English  trade  journals  and 
business  magazines  for  short,  concise 
news  stories,  completely  free  from 
verbosity.  Many  of  us  can  use  a 
number  of  really  short  news  stories 
weekly  and  pay  well  for  them.  But 
American  correspondents  are  too  ver¬ 
bose,”  he  said. 

■ 

ELMER  ROBERTS 

(H_v  telcgiapb  to  Kditur  &  I’i'iilisiikk) 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Nov.  17 — Elmer 
Roberts,  74,  long  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Berlin  and  Paris  bureaus, 
died  today  at  his  home  here.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  years. 
Forty  years  in  active  newspaper  work, 
his  most  notable  achievements  were  in 
covering  the  World  War.  He  received 
several  military  decorations,  among 
them  that  of  Officer  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  France,  Chevalier  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and  a 
Spanish  honor.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  AP  staff  covering  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  Paris,  1918-20.  Roberts’ 
newspapering  included  an  associate 
editorship  on  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Citizen.  He  joined  the  AP  in  New 
York  in  1897  and  remained  with  it  32 
years. 

■ 

E.  R.  BOWLER 

E.  R.  Bowler,  68,  prominent  attor¬ 
ney  and  president  of  Sheybogan 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press,  died  at  his  home 
there  Nov.  10.  About  30  years  ago 
Mr.  Bowler,  the  late  Charles  H. 
Weisse,  and  the  late  T.  M.  Bowler,  his 
brother,  together  with  Charles  E. 
Broughton,  became  interested  in  the 
Sheboygan  Press  and  later  incor¬ 
porated  it  as  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 
At  the  death  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
ler  was  elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Broughton  is  now  editor 
of  the  Press. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeJ 


PNPA  Opposed 
by  Guild  on 
New  Hour  Law 


Exemptions  Asked  by 
Hardy  Hit  at  Hearing  . 
List  Not  Made  Public 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  16 — Both  em¬ 
ploye  and  employer  of  the  newspaper 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  presented 
their  arguments  before  the  State  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  here  yesterday  when 
publishers  asked  for  exemptions  in 
certain  phases  of  the  new  general  44- 
hour  week  law  which  will  apply  to  all 
all  workers  in  Pennsylvannia  after 
Dec.  1. 


William  N.  Hardy,  manager,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  filed  a  list  of  proposed  exemp¬ 
tions  with  the  board,  which  were  not 
made  public.  Opposing  Hardy’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  Morris  Watson,  of  New 
York,  and  Earl  Homan,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  executive  vice-presidents,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild.  Not  knowing 
the  exemptions  requested  they  filed 
opposition  to  all  exemptions. 

Charles  H.  Weidner,  of  Reading,  and 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg, 
presented  arguments  for  exemptions 
to  the  printer,  which  were  opposed  by 
John  Eldelman,  CIO  representative, 
and  J.  E.  Kessler,  of  the  Machinists’ 
Union. 


Editors  Aid  Research 
on  Education  News 

Methods  and  procedures  employe,, 
in  supplying  and  presenting  nev^ ,, 
higher  education  in  Pacific  Cois 
daily  newspapers  were  surveyed^ 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cj] 
Nov.  7,  at  a  gathering  of  newspape 
editors  and  college  presidents. 

The  group  met  as  members  of 
advisory  committee  for  a  resoa- 
project  financed  by  a  $7,500  ^1"., 
from  Foster  &  Kleiser,  San  Francisct 
outdoor  advertising  firm.  The  survev 
is  being  directed  by  Professor  R«  p 
Harlow  of  Stanford’s  School  of  Edu 
cation. 

Participation  of  all  daily  newspaper 
with  circulations  in  excess  of  10,00{ 
and  of  all  colleges  with  enroll^p 
of  more  than  500  will  be  sought  later 
Dr.  Harlow  plans  interviews  with  eack 
editor  and  college  president  anc 
analyses  of  copies  of  participating 
newspapers  at  central  agencies  in  each 
of  the  three  Pacific  states. 

Editors  on  the  advisory  committee 
are:  Marshall  M.  Dana,  Portlaiwi 
Journal;  Paul  C.  Edwards,  Son  Frcn- 
cisco  News;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Lot  iln- 
geles  Times;  Clarence  R.  I.inrfner 
San  Franeisco  Examiner;  Fred  B 
Moore,  Sacramento  Bee;  Chester  H 
Rowell,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and 
Charles  Welch,  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 


Sunday  Exemption  Askd 

The  Independent  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  Distributors  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  through  their  attorney,  Herbert 
B.  Cohen  of  York,  asked  exemption 
for  distributors  of  Sunday  newspapers, 
who  now  work  44  hours  per  week, 
Sunday  excluded. 

Along  this  same  vein,  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  field,  Leon  Lowengard,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harrisburg  Sunday  Courier,  re¬ 
quested  exemption  on  the  grounds 
that  he  hired  his  editorial  force  for 
one  day  only  and  that  during  the  week 
they  were  employed  on  daily  papers. 

The  board  heard  argument  but  has 
not  yet  issued  an  exemptions.  How¬ 
ever,  State  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Industry  Ralph  M.  Bashore  put  the 
publishers  at  ease  with  the  statement 
“any  person  who  indicates  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  conform  to  the  act  within  a 
reasonable  period  after  Dec.  1  will  be 
treated  as  conforming  to  the  act,”  and 
by  saying  that  the  Industrial  Board 
will  adopt  a  “reasonable  attitude”  in 
the  granting  of  exemptions. 
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Goes  to  Puerto  Rico 

Basil  (“Red”)  Gallagher,  former!; 
of  the  city  staff  of  the  New  York  Poii 
and  World-Telegram  and  recently 
with  Walter  Scott  and  Co.,  flew  Nov 
13  to  Puerto  Rico  where  he  will  ix 
associated  with  Steve  Hannagan,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel.  Gallagher 
newspaper  work  on  the  old  New  York 
Evening  World  before  going  west  for 
Scripps-Howard. 
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The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner 
has  inaugurated  display  advertising  k 
its  classified  section  for  used  cars  only 
in  both  the  daily  and  Sunday  issues 
The  paper  is  charging  five  cents  a  line 
more  for  display  space  in  the  want-ac 
section  than  the  regular  transient  or 
contract  classified  rate.  Standard 
pyramid  makeup  is  used. 


PENNA.  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  one  of  the 
oldest  Catholic  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  suspended  publication.  Editor 
John  B.  Collins  announced  Nov.  U 
Financial  difficulties  were  given  as  the 
reason.  It  was  founded  in  1844. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


SHORT-CUT 
|T0  SPEED 

I  In  th«  STEREO  ROOM 

GOSS 

COMBIHATION  JI6 
SAW  AND  DRILL 

•  Fast  as  fastast  operator 

•  Simple  .  .  smooth  oporotion  I 


THE  eOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  I 
PtLSEN  STATION  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL  i 


MORE  ACCURATE,  SPEEDIER  MAT  MODLDIII 


HOE 

900  TON 


PRESS 


Speediest  machine  available,  it  can 
mould  a  mat  in  four  seconds.  Simple 
push  button  operation.  Powerful  26V2'' 
diameter  ram  provides  greater  pressure 
area  and  smoother  operation.  Platen 
measures  28"x32''.  Driven  by  a  double 
end  shaft,  ball  bearing,  IVi  h.  p.  motor. 
It’s  the  last  word  in  mat  moulding. 
Write  for  additional  information. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River),  New  York  CitT 
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[OR  NOVEMBER  20,  1937 


CLASSIFIED 

advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .50  p*r  lin* 

3  Timei  —  .40  p*r  lin* 

/aL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  lin* 

4  Timef  —  .60  per  lin* 

C»unt  iht  wordf  to  the  lin*  when  tending 
(nh  with  order.  Adt  charged  to  ettab- 
Uitd  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the 
(Hinted  number  of  lines. 

forms  close  THURS.  NOON 

kiinimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
t  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  cietsify, 
•tit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Eierjr  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  ban 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
toy  subject  cuiiiiected  with  newspaper  or 
Uveriisiiig.  Uur  relerenre  department  is 
well  urgiiiiized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent  iiifuiniaiiun  service. 

tUlTuK  4c  PUBLISHER 
Suite  17UU  Times  Bldg.  Mew  York  City 

Business  Opportunity 

SasU  daily  needs  managing  editor  to 
kindle  nty  desk,  leaseu  wire,  makeup, 
dr.  Permanent.  County  seat.  South. 
Eirlusive.  Investment  required,  $3  500 
rash.  Heferpnees  essential.  Box  3948, 
ilditor  ic  Publisher, 

Newspoper  Appraising 

Aipriiiala  of  publishing  properties  made 
(or  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses.  including  goodwill  value, 
.NEWSPAPKU  APPUA1S.4L  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 

NwWtpoper  For  Sale 

Esclatlv*  middle-vrestern  daily  in  prosper¬ 
ous  city  of  lO.UOO  with  weekly  and  job 
printing  plant.  Field  — industrial,  oil 
ind  sgriculturai.  Substantial  rash  pay- 
•lent.  Box  2934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ClHble  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
So  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Circulation  Promotion 

For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
^  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 

,  piE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi- 
lental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

'  ftote-Engroving  Eqnipmont  For  Solo 

Pk«to.*iigraTlng  Equipment  end  Metela 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  00. 

1X6  John  St.  588  8.  Clark  St. 

Now  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill 


Help  Wanted 

Seeking  a  connection?  Write  today  for  reg¬ 
istration  form  for  any  type  of  newspaper 
or  publishing  field  position,  whether  ex¬ 
ecutive,  advertising,  news,  mechanical, 
eireulation  nr  promotion. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC.,  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y'. 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising — Young  energetic  woman  has 
own  agency,  wants  position.  Able  to 
take  charge.  Has  live-wire  ideas,  can 
write  good  copy,  take  prize  winning 
photographs,  lecture  elTectively,  handle 
all  iihases  of  promotion  and  publicity. 
Box  2924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artlat  Harry  Ramsey,  all-around  experience, 
manager,  illustrator,  cartoons  and  co.or, 
wants  connection.  Southern  city  pre¬ 
ferred.  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  experience.  Hurry  Ramsey,  207 
East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Business  Executive — 16  years’  executive 
experience  in  every  phase  of  newspaper 
business  management,  production,  ud.er- 
tising  and  finance  with  special  training 
in  stretching  a  dollar  against  well- 
financed,  prosperous  opposition.  An  ex¬ 
pert  in  accounting,  financial  and  tax 
matters.  Experienced  in  all  purchasing 
including  machinery  and  newsprint, 
labor  union  negotiations',  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  mechanical  supervision,  etc.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  No  territorial  limita¬ 
tions.  Every  reply  will  be  answered. 
Box  2940,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Cartoonist.  Experienced.  23  years,  single. 
Go  anywhere.  Only  asks  chance  to  send 
varied  reprints,  details.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  Box  2926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — capable  and  able  to 
assume  the  duties  of  General  or  Business 
Manager  along  with  directing  Circula¬ 
tion  Department.  Employed,  age  35, 
married  college  education.  Eight  years 
with  present  publis'her.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work  and  management.  Record  includes 
71%  increase  in  circulation  produced 
economically  and  better  than  a  74%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue.  Desirous  of  a  change 
for  a  broader  tuture.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  29U5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Will  increas'e  per¬ 
manently  your  paid  circulation.  Many 
years’  experience  as  circulation  manager 
of  morning,  evening  papers.  Splendid 
record  of  achicvemcntit.  Well  known. 
Fine  references.  Services  availabie  im¬ 
mediately  as  circu  ation  manager,  city, 
country,  mail  or  home  delivery  manager. 
Reasonable  salary.  No  object  ou  to  siiialj 
city  from  50,000  up.  Expert  on  boy 
promotion  of  home  delivery,  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  reliable,  loyal  help.  Box 
2928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ciroulatlon  Managar— Expert  in  installing 
and  operating  Little  Merchant  system. 
Outstanding  record  increas'ed  circulation 
nnd  economy.  Several  years  experience 
Metropolitan  dailies  in  eubordinate  ca¬ 
pacity.  Young.  Energetic.  College  edu¬ 
cated.  Now  employed.  Want  opportu¬ 
nity  circulation  manager  smaller  news¬ 
paper  (up  to  30  000).  Prefer  West.  Box 
2944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  2939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Age  30,  married. 
Twelve  years’  experience;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord;  expert  on  Home  Delivery.  Proven 
increase  by  A.B.C.  Audit.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  2937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  with  suc¬ 
cessful  record  of  linage  and  revenue  gains 
in  highly  competitive  fields.  Can  handle 
any  department  regardless  of  size. 
Capable  of  preparing  promotion  and 
originating  sales  ideas.  Cun  organize 
and  train  hard-hitting  sales  department, 
has  thorough  knowledge  of  rate  struc¬ 
ture  having  s'uccessfully  increased  rates 
25%  in  present  position.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Write  Box  2932, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


"BY  THEIR  WORKS 

YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM" 

High-calibre  men  for  advertising,  circulation,  editorial  and  busi- 
neis  departments  are  listed  on  this  page. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  POSITION  OPEN 

Consult  these  Want-Ads  or  send  your  ad  in  NOW  and  fill  the 
vacancy  quickly  and  economically. 


DISPLAT  SOLICITOR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
SEEKING  .AN  OPPOBTUNITT 

I  am  a  man  with  15  years’  wide  varied 
experience  on  large  and  small  dailies.  ^ 
Have  a  very  successful  record  in  display 
on  highly  competitive  accounts  in  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.),  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City 
and  Springfield  (III.)  dailies.  Have  also 
a  record  as  elassilied  bui.der  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Georgia.  1  can  build  classified 
to  become  a  real  revenue  for  your  paper, 
and  do  not  work  on  theory.  Willing  to 
accept  any  opening  you  have  with  a 
reasonable  salary  to  start  to  prove  my 
statement.  Married  man,  40.  with  family. 
Aggressive  type.  Go  anywhere.  A-1 
references.  Write  Lewis  M.  Nachman, 
2758  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Phone  ' 
Chicago-Exchange  Van  Buren  5860. 

Editor— managing  editor  —  business  man¬ 
ager,  avuilulilc  to  newspaper  in  mediniii 
sized  city,  especially  one  nced'iig  civic 
promotion  and  market  building;  twenty 
years  including  seven  Ch'eago  Daily- 
News  editorial  staff;  clean,  readable, 
forceful  product  as-sured.  Box  2938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor — 131,^  years  present  position  on  one 
of  best  edited  metropolitan  dailies  seeks 
smaller  paper  editorship.  2.t  years’  ex- 
perieiiee.  Age  43.  Box  2933,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  employed  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  new  connection  in 
South  or  West.  Y'oung,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced,  university  graduate.  Box 
2914,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Foreman  Stereotyper  —  skilled  craftsman. 
Available  beeausu  of  merger.  Know  all 
modern  process'  and  machinery.  A 
“stxkler”  for  economy;  cooperative  and 
effieient.  A1  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2922,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  middle-aged,  held  good 
position  on  Hearst  and  Patterson  Mc- 
Corm  ek  iiapcrs,  seeks  position  as  editor 
of  daily  or  weekly.  Or,  editor-manager 
of  small  town  property.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  from  leading  ncws'paper  executives 
and  agency  heads.  Go  any  place;  accept 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  2942,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher,  360  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nuc.  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

Publisher,  part  owner,  small  daily,  at  top 
in  present  organization,  seeks  larger 
opportunity.  Kfcord  ns  builder  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  editorial  promotion,  commer¬ 
cial  printing  profits.  Big  city  agency 
and  newspaper  experience.  Box  2929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

-« - - - ' - — — - r- ■  mo - - - 

Reporter-writer,  26,  New  York  extierlpnce. 
wants  spot  on  fast-innvlng,  mediiim-sized 
daily.  Box  2886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter-rewrite  — -  age  23.  Nine  months’ 
experience  New  York  City  daily;  good 
references.  College  graduate:  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2891.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Sob  Sister — -who  knows'  news,  can  get  it 
and  write  it  just  a  little  bit  better  than 
the  next  reporter.  Has  own  recognition 
for  news  and  feature  stories.  Five  years’ 
experience  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  plus  European  correspondence. 
Can  edit  woman’s  page,  school  page, 
take  )irize  winning  photographs.  Box 
2930,  Editor  4i  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor,  25  years’  experience  on 
prominent  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Boston.  New  York  dailies,  seeks 
position.  Prefers  locate  sma'l  city, 
West  or  Southwest.  A-I  references. 
Fluent  writer.  Box  2936,  Editor  &:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi 

cago,  Illinois.  _  _ 

Stereotyper-Web  Pressman,  35 ;  seeks- 
change;  18  years’  experience;  Wet  or 
Dry  Mats;  married,  dependable;  non¬ 
union  ;  will  go  anywhere.  Write  or  wire 
Box  2931.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

'  TO  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS: 
Executive  who  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country  will  be  available  in  February 
or  March  for  connection  as  manager  of 
substantial,  well  financed  daily  news¬ 
paper  property  for  active,  inactive 
owner  or  for  estate.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments.  Over  ten 
years  for  self  as  advisory  consultant. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  build  loyal  de¬ 
partmental  personnel  and  to  train  all 
selling  departments  along  modern  efficient 
lines  to  insure  maximum  results.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  assuming  definitely  helpful 
place  in  all  civic  activities.  You  may 
refer  freely  to  present  employers  and  to 
scores  of  publishers  familiar  with  record. 
Desire  newspaper  with  from  30.000  to 
150,000  circulation.  If  interested,  write 
today  for  interview,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
faced  by  references  from  present  con¬ 
nection. 

_ Box  2935.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  TOUGH  JOB 

-Iggresuive  advertising  executive  now  em¬ 
ployed,  14  years  experience,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers;  selling,  sales  promotion, 
market  analysis  and  merchandising.  Last 
7  of  above  years  selling  national  field 
for  tw«  papers,  one  easy,  one  “very 
tough” — did  ontstanding  job  for  the 
tough  one.  34  years  old.  married,  Chris- 
tatn,  one  child.  Go  any  place.  Box  2945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situationt  Waited 


ABLE  EDITOR.  29,  SEEKS 
REAL  JOB  TO  BE  DONE 
IN  NEWS  A  PROMOTION 


I’rogressive,  experienced  newspaperman  with 
sound  ideas  and  unusual  capacity  for 
work  asks  interview  with  publi.^ho^  who 
wants  a  paper  that  readers  reach  for 
eagerly.  College  graduate,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  but  available  on  2  weeks’  notice. 
.Member  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  American 
Press  Society,  but  not  Guild.  Box  2925, 
Editor  Sc  Publiiher. 


SALLY’S  CHATS 
ON  DAILY  PROBLEMS 

Chats  on  everything  of  human  interest 
from  love  and  marriage  to  vocation, 
recreation,  diet  and  exercise — appealing 
equally  to  men,  women,  boys  and  girls — 
a  real  circulation  builder  and  holder. 

Appeared  for  years  ns  a  feature  combined 
with  selected  inspirational  verse  and 
shopping  chats  in  u  paper  of  45,U00  cir¬ 
culation — some  years  previous,  a  full- 
page  of  shopping  hints  having  been  used 
in  another  important  paper. 

This  versatile  young  woman  with  a  re¬ 
markably  varied  experience  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  a  wider  field  for  her  endeavors. 

If  you  could  use  a  feature  of  this  or  similar 
character  (plenty  of  clippings,  et  cetera, 
furnished)  communicate  direct  with: 

Miss  Sally  Harbnugh 
408  West  Bute  Street 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Aggressive  young  circulation  executive  de¬ 
sires  connection  as  road  man  or  depart¬ 
mental  executive.  Possess  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  eitr.  country,  street  sales,  insnr- 
ance  and  boy  promotion.  Well  trained  in- 
“Little  Merchant"  plan.  Age  26,  mar¬ 
ried;  famish  excellent  references.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  2888,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Moderate  salary  employs  desk  man,  re¬ 
porter,  experienced  large,  small  dailies. 
Never  fired.  Box  2927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


If  Seeking  a  Newspaper  Job 
Use  one  of  the  following  plans 
for  quick  results. 

PLAN  I 

Three  “situation”  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  These  Rates  Apply 


CaKh  in  advance  with  order 
Count  worda  to  each  line 
1  InNertioii — r»Oo  per  line 
3 .  InHertion»-<^Oc  per  line 
Minimum  space  accepted  is  3  lines 

3  linen  3  times  @  10c . $3.00 

1  “  3  “  “  “  4.80 

5  “  3  **  “  “  6.00 

O  “  3  “  “  “  7.'^0 

7  “  3  “  **  “  8.40 

8  “  3  “  “  “  9.00 

9  “  3  “  “  “  10.80 

10  3  “  “  . r-j.oo 


Or,  For  Concentrated  Attention 

PLAN  II 

(a)  'Three  "situation”  ads  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  (Minimum  space 
accepted  under  Plan  II  is  5  lines)  .  .  .  .Stfi.OP 

(b)  Preparation  by  us  of  100  per¬ 

sonal  photo-Iitho  bulletins  about  your- 
telf  with  your  snapshot  reproduced 
thereon.  These  we  forward  to  you  after 
printing  so  that  you  may  send  them 
to  prospective  employers  of  your  own 
choosing  .  2.50 

Total  Minimum  . $8.50 

Substantial  discounts  allowed  on  photo-litha 

bulletins  whenever  3-time  ads  exceed  S  lines 


' 

Cost 

Bulletin 

Net 

Total 

Of  Ads 

Discount 

Cost 

Cost 

6  lines. 

.  .$6.00 

None 

$2.60 

$8.60' 

6  “  . 

..  7.20 

20% 

2.00 

9.20 

7  ’’  . 

..  8.40 

40% 

1.60 

9.90 

8  ’’  . 

..  9.60 

60% 

1.00 

10.60 

9  ’•  . 

.  .10.80 

80% 

.60 

11.30 

10  ’’  . 

.  .12.00 

100% 

Free 

12.00 

DRAFT  an  ad  now  if  you  seek  a  newspaper 
job.  Send  It  to  us  immediately  with  check 
or  money  order  according  to  schedule  of 
cost  of  service  desired.  Your  ad  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  and  w-e  will  send  you 
specific  instructions  for  information  re¬ 
quired  for  photo-Iitho  bulletins  with  a 
sample  of  same. 

ADDRESS:  Classified  Department, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Timet  Bailding,  Timet  Sqeere,  New  York 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


THE  “third  New  Deal,”  as  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson  calls  the  present  phase  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reign,  has  adopted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same 
authority,  the  religion 
“that  neither  news¬ 
paper  editorials,  col¬ 
umnists,  nor  the  news 
itself  tell  the  truth 


New  Deal 
Sends  Press 
To  Coventry 


about  government,  ‘unadulterated,  un¬ 
changed,  uncontaminated.’  There  is 
no  freedom  of  press  in  the  press 
and  no  freedom  of  speech.  You  get 
that  only  on  the  radio.” 

Gen.  Johnson  speaks  from  the  book. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  after  insulting  the 
reporters  who  met  him.  took  to  the  air 
for  a  weasely  explanation  of  his  Klan 
association.  Radio  could  not  ask  sev¬ 
eral  pertinent  questions  which  would 
have  been  elementary  to  any  news¬ 


paperman. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  address 
conspicuously  left  out  the  newspaper 
as  an  instrument  of  education.  Mr. 
Farley,  while  paying  lip  tribute  to  the 
integrity  of  news  columns,  and  con¬ 
ceding  to  the  editors  the  right  to  differ 
with  New  Deal  policies,  added  this 
significant  comment  to  his  radio  ad¬ 
dress  last  week — over  facilities  paid 
for  by  a  newspaper  which  is  not  a 
New  Deal  partisan; 

“If  I  have  any  message,  that  mes¬ 
sage  goes  to  my  nation-wide  audience 
unadulterated  and  unchanged.  ...  It 
will  be  uncontaminated  by  coinciden¬ 
tal  editorial  comment.” 

Substituting  regular  language  for 
Mr.  Farley’s  six-bit  words,  it  means 
that  a  public  man  can  no  longer  trust 
newspapers  to  reproduce  his  remarks 
accurately,  completely,  and  without 
warping  their  meaning  by  interpola¬ 
tions  based  upon  the  newspaper’s  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  a  patent  effort  by  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  administration  to  break 
down  public  faith  in  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

With  the  possibility  that  even  the 
press  minority  which  supported  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  re-election  may  find  the 
New  Deal  in  whole  or  in  part  distaste¬ 
ful  three  years  hence,  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  out  to  destroy  in  the  public 
mind  the  idea  that  newspapers  can  be 
guided  by  any  but  political  and  venal 
motives.  Not  even  Ae  present  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  pro-New  Deal  press  escapes 
from  the  sweeping  implications  of  the 
administration  innuendoes.  All  are 
alike — adulterators  and  contaminators 
of  the  news  stream. 

•  *  * 


News  Twitfart 
IroHiars  to 
Prost-Hators 


HOW  FAR  this  is  from  the  general 
concept  of  the  press  held  by  news¬ 
papermen!  Every  one  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  knows  papers 
which  color  news  to 
suit  editorial  policy. 
Some  of  them  do  so 
because  they  believe 
the  aims  which  they 
consider  best  for  the  community  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  against  news  which 
apparently  negatives  their  editorial 
policy.  Granting  their  sincerity,  this 
writer  cannot  rate  them  much  higher 
than  the  administration  spokesmen 
who  accuse  all  journalism  of  the  same 
practices.  The  large  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  religiously  try  to  keep  news  col¬ 
umns  clear  of  propaganda.  They  play 
the  news  as  it  breaks,  regardless  of 
policy.  Opposite  procedure  is  the  re¬ 
markable  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Headlines  and  selection  can  be  used 
to  emphasize  or  minimize  news,  and 
sometimes  are,  especially  in  a  political 
campaign — but  even  that  does  not 
contaminate,  adulterate,  or  change,  a 
political  address.  Nine  times  out  of 


ten  what  appears  to  interested  readers 
to  be  coloring  by  position  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  copy-reading  or  make-up. 

Often  during  the  past  four  years 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  heard  from 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  that  its  news  columns  are  “100 
per  cent  fair”  to  guild  interests,  while 
its  editorial  policy  is  “damnably  vm- 
fair.”  Well,  why  not? 

This  paper  has  consistently  opposed 
the  extremism  of  the  guild  as  of  evil 
consequence  for  newspaper  employers 
and  employes  alike.  It  has  favored 
editorial  employes’  organization,  along 
lines  which  recognize  the  professional 
and  creative  character  of  journalism 
and  which  do  not  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
manual  and  mechanical  operation.  In 
the  latter  view,  it  has  the  support  ol 
the  majority  of  newspaper  employers, 
and  if  believes,  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes.  Its  editorial  expressions  must 
naturally  be  unpleasant  reading  for 
people  who  believe  in  the  guild’s 
policies. 

But,  for  argument’s  sake,  grant  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  the  interests 
of  employers  alone  at  heart.  Would  it 
serve  them  by  suppressing  or  mini¬ 
mizing  the  news  of  guild  advances,  of 
guild  contracts  that  embody  principles 
opposed  alike  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  by  employers?  The  newspaper 
industry  must  face  facts  as  they  hap¬ 
pen,  and  any  publication  which  does 
not  report  facts  as  they  happen,  to  the 
best  of  its  facilities,  not  only  fails  to 
serve,  but  actually  betrays  the  inter¬ 
ests  it  .seeks  to  serve. 

*  *  * 


Truth  in  News 
a  Duty, 
Not  a  Virtue 


IN  THE  LIMITED  field  of  journalism, 
where  a  wide  network  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  prevails  both  in  employer  and 
employe  ranks,  such 
a  betrayal  would  soon 
be  evident,  with  dis¬ 
aster  for  the  guilty 
editor.  In  the  wider 
general  field  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  twist  and  suppress  news  for  a 
time,  but  the  history  of  journalism  re¬ 
cords  many  obituaries  of  editors  and 
newspapers  which  tried  that  tech¬ 
nique.  They  prosper  for  a  time,  but 
any  newspaperman  who  can  name 
papers  which  consistently  twist  news 
to  fit  policy,  names  in  the  same  list 
newspapers  which  could  not  elect  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  their  own  bailiwicks. 
Their  support  of  any  public  man  or 
project  is  the  kiss  of  death. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  pharasaical 
about  printing  the  news  cleanly,  com¬ 
pletely,  and  accurately.  Any  other 
conduct  leads  to  destruction,  and  there 
is  no  trend  toward  self-destruction  in 
the  newspaper  business.  During  the 
New  Deal,  with  newspapers  under  fire 
as  never  before,  their  circulation  has 
increased  11  per  cent  daily  and  nearly 
25  per  cent  Sunday.  ’Their  advertising 
patronage  has  increased  more  than  23 
per  cent  in  the  same  period.  That  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  increased  to  a  larger 
extent  is  due  to  no  lack  of  public  con¬ 
fidence,  but  to  the  tardy  adjustm?nt 
of  newspaper  sales  practices  to  new 
competition  and  to  the  destruction  of 
many  former  advertisers  by  the  de¬ 
pression. 

The  self-evident  fact  is  that  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  enjoy  public  con¬ 
fidence.  Their  renewed  editorial  power 
was  more  than  apparent  in  the  fight 
against  the  Supreme  Court  program, 
and  administration  forces  fear  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  overcome  that 
power  if  it  is  turned  against  them 
when  the  next  decision  rolls  around. 

Never  before  has  an  administration 
engaged  in  open  war  with  the  pre.ss. 


Its  leaders  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the 
Italian  and  Japanese  militarists  in 
making  war  without  a  declaration, 
and,  like  Japan,  they  continue  to  pro¬ 
test  affection  and  goodwill  toward  the 
victim.  Mr.  Farley  can  concede  that 
the  press  does  a  good  news  job,  that 
its  editorial  opinions  are  not  govern¬ 
ment’s  business,  and  in  the  same 
breath  damn  editorials  as  “contamina¬ 
tion.”  The  kind  words  run  for  Swee¬ 
ney!  We  have  here  another  piece  of 
that  “too  damn  clever”  thinking  which 
conceived  the  Supreme  Court  plan 
and  presented  it  to  the  country  in  a 
form  that  insulted  common  sense.  The 
sly  campaign  against  newspapers  will 
meet  the  same  fate. 

*  *  * 


Second  Milo 
on  Rood  to 
Dictotorihip 

administration 


THESE  WORDS  are  wrritten  by  one 

who  did  not  believe  that  NIRA  was 
designed  to  put  a  halter  around  the 
newspapers.  He  has 
seen  as  pretty  remote 
the  perils  to  press 
freedom  noted  by 
some  newspaper 
leaders  in  various 
moves.  He  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  government  aimed  to  preserve 
democratic  principles  and  capitalist 
economics,  with  a  minimum  of  dam¬ 
age  to  existing  institutions.  Events  of 
the  past  nine  months  have  not 
strengthened  his  faith. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  associates 
were  bent  on  a  subtle  coup  d’etat, 
their  natural  course  would  make  them 
seek  control  of  the  judiciary — the  bul¬ 
wark  of  things  as  they  are.  In  the 
same  direction  would  be  either  control 
or  crippling  of  the  press.  With  organ¬ 
ized  newspapers  on  guard  against  any 
legislative  move  in  their  direction,  a 
strong  majority  of  Congress  certain 
against  any  press-gag  ideas,  and  un¬ 
controlled  courts  sure  to  void  any 
such  measures,  the  ‘‘too  damn  clever” 
boys  thought  up  a  flanking  movement. 
They’d  sideslip  the  newspapers  the 
way  Grant  sideslipped  Lee  before 
Richmond,  and  when  1940  comes 
around,  radio  will  be  the  accepted 
means  of  communication  between 
Washington  and  the  people,  and  the 
newspapers  will  be  a  beaten  army  of 
mumbling  old  men  in  a  corner. 

It  can’t  work.  'There  can  be  no  more 
insane  war  than  that  between  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  press  of  a  democracy. 
And  neither  administration  nor  news¬ 
papers  have  time  for  such  insanity. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  term  has  at  least  three 
years  to  run,  and  his  place  in  the  ranks 
of  Presidents  may  rest  on  how  he 
guides  the  country  through  the  re¬ 
action  from  the  “first  and  second  New 
Deals.” 

There  won’t  be  sufficient  time  in 
those  three  years  to  knock  the  news¬ 
papers  out.  There  will  be  time  to  put 
the  nation  back  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  aides 
make  that  their  business. 

Newspapers  won’t  be  hurt  by  the 
baby  trick  of  passing  them  nose  in  air. 
Hundreds  of  them  have  watched  Pres¬ 
idents  come  and  go — to  greatness  or  to 
a  pair  of  dates  in  the  World  Almanac. 
Newspapers  will  be  hurt  and  the 
country  will  be  hurt  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  thinking  which  minimizes  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  in  settling  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  questions.  Radio, 
proud  that  it  has  no  editorial  page,  can 
neither  curb  a  perilous  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  nor  guide  the  public  thought 
into  safe  channels.  In  a  democracy, 
nothing  else  matters  much. 

If  we  are  going  to  remain  a  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 


roR  cs  publishef 

the  rest  of  our  128,000,000  will  Imm  k 
accept  the  idea  that  things  often  mJ! 
too  slowly  under  democratic  ptneite 
Somehow,  the  results  of  slow  aate. 
are  often  better  and  more  pen^^ 
than  those  achieved  by  KF-TJ 
that  put  the  ball  over  when  no 
looking.  Democracy  can’t  live  oe  ■ 
regimen  of  trick  plays;  when  iu  ruler 
start  pulling  rabbits  out  of  silk  hiti 
democracy  becomes  something  dn 
and  while  some  people  may  liktte 
new  form,  most  of  us  won’t 

Congre.ss  nearly  abdicated  to  tk 
executive  five  years  ago;  the  judi^ 
is  suspected  of  hearing  political  voice 
the  executive  in  this  administiNii 
has  continuously  sought  to  extend  k 
power — and  has  found  the  new^s 
pers,  the  ancient  Fourth  Estate  i 
government,  continuously  waniia 
against  the  dangers  of  dislocata^  ft 
Federal  system. 

Some  of  these  warnings  were  pot 
tical.  Some  were  hooey.  Most  irer 
the  expression  of  a  journalism  iduc 
conceives  its  function  as  that  of  b 
terpreting  events.  A  licensing  dau* 
in  an  employment  act  could  be  a 
effective  a  press  gag  as  any  applk 
by  the  dictators  of  Europe.  If  cemoi 
ship  is  to  come,  it  will  arrive  throui; 
some  such  unwatched  channel 

Newspapers  which  made  the*  coo 
tigencies  plain  to  their  readers  vec 
not  “thundering  editorially,”  to  pm 
phrase  the  radio  words  of  Repie 
sentative  Maverick.  Nor  are  the  new 
papers  which  call  for  reform  (rf  Nei 
Deal  taxes  speaking  merely  for  dt 
interests  of  their  proprietors  and  th 
Gods  of  Wall  Street.  Taxes  aren’t 
only  worm  in  the  apple;  govemmeE 
alone  is  not  to  blame  for  the  tr* 
recession  of  the  past  six  monthi  Ho¬ 
man  nature,  on  its  greedy  and  idi- 
protective  side  violated  the  ip« 
laws  last  Fall  and  Winter,  widi  ie 
usual  result — and  business  findi  it 
regular  catalog  of  sins  complicated  k 
new  tax  problems. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  change  tk 
human  nature  that  kites  prices  an 
then  produces  more  than  the  pabk 
can  buy  at  high  prices.  We  let  tb 
fundamental  pass,  while  we  atta^  lit 
superficial  question  of  taxes  edika 
inhibit  enterprise  and  penalize  nc- 
cess.  We  can’t  do  much  else-aoi 
that  “we”  includes  everybody  fn» 
the  White  House  down.  Control  i 
agriculture  has  been  generally  a  fa- 
ure.  Control  of  industry  is  even  in« 
certain  of  failure.  Gluts  and  famim 
seem  to  be  a  concomitant  of  caiRtalia 
but  with  all  stresses  that  they  briot 
nobody  has  yet  found  a  system  abd 
produces  better  net  results. 

White  House  and  Press  alike,  « 
believe,  aim  to  preserve  capitalia 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  Walter  Lippmai 
pointed  out,  has  two  conilicti^  ida 
on  the  subject.  He  wants  a  wid»  dk 
tribution  of  an  immensely  enh^ 
national  income;  he  also  has  the  ids 
that  government  must  maintain  pa- 
chasing  power  by  preventing  ow- 
production  and  fixing  wages. 

Most  editors  have  only  the  fe 
idea — they  want  a  larger  national  c- 
come,  more  widely  distributed. 
their  own  experience  and  iw^ 
into  the  affairs  of  others  they  bd^ 
it  cannot  be  attained  by  the  siete* 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  processes.  Tliat,* 
concede,  is  rationalization  of  1*5 
beliefs  which  have  placed  newap^ 
in  opposition  to  New  Deal  pd** 

Most  editors  will  agree  that  the  Ht* 
Deal,  stripped  of  measures  that 
secute  business,  promises  more  slib 
commerce  and  better  distribut^^ 
come  than  the  uncontrolled  capit^ 
which  gave  us  our  last  income  P* 
If  the  New  Deal  finds  in  that  mb' 
difference  a  reason  for  damning 
papers  as  reactionary  and 
them  to  Coventry — well,  it’s  jud 
bad  for  the  New  Deal. 


